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A Study of Industrial Absenteeism. ' 


By Rosert 8S. Quinsy, M. D., SERVICE MANAGER or THE Hoop Russer Co., 
WATERTOWN, Mass. 


teeism is the most conspicuous feature in connection with this 

subject. There has been to date very little available knowl- 
edge either as to the amount of time lost by employees of industry, 
reasons for this loss, or the methods for minimizing it. The eco- 
nomic loss to industry and its participants on account of absenteeism 
has never been fully appreciated. 

Some general surveys have been made, but they have usually 
covered only brief periods of study, unusual groups of employees, 
or questionable methods of collecting data, which has had a ten- 
dency to discount many of the conclusions drawn from the studies. 
Most of the studies of conditions in foreign countries have been 
based on health insurance conclusions, and the data presented in 
the reports have not always been convincing to an impartial ob- 
server. 

It has been the purpose in making the investigation on which this 
study is based, to collect sufficiently correct and adequate data so as 
to fairly represent the facts as they exist among the group of indus- 
trial workers studied and to make these facts available in such form 
as to stimulate further research, and particularly to be comparable 
with data for other groups, so that definite and reliable con- 
clusions may be reached, and some constructive program directed 
toward the prevention of this form of industrial waste may be 
instituted. 

This investigation covered 28 months, extending from January 
1, 1919, to April 30, 1921, a period that was unusual in several 
respects. First, it Bekok et 4 a time of unusual business con- 
ditions, including a rapid expansion and a peak of production fol- 
lowed by a period of gradually increasing business depression, during 
the latter months of which a considerable reduction was made 
in the number of employees. It includes the latter portions of 
the first influenza epidemic and the entire period of the second epi- 
demic, which again was complicated by unusual weather conditions. 
In addition to this abnormal epidemic should be mentioned the 
humerous and serious sequele resulting from the primary cases of 
influenza. 

During the 28 months of this study the average number of em- 
poyens was approximately 6,700, and was composed entirely of 
actory workers, the clerical force not being included in the statistics 
herein submitted. The group was made up of 65 per cent males 


Ey lack of convincing information concerning industrial absen- 
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and 35 per cent females, 55 per cent of the group being married ani f9 b 
45 per cent single. j ne 
The following represents the nationality distribution: ’ 
Americans, 50 per cent; Italians, 15 per cent; English, 7 per ca 
Irish, 7 per cent; Armenians, 5 per cent; Poles, Greeks, and Lithy,.% 
anians, 3 per cent each; all others, 7 per cent. F 

The age distribution was as follows: _ 

Under 20 years of age, 15 per cent; 20 to 30 years, 40 per « 
30 to 40 years, 24 per cent; 40 to 50 years, 13 per cent; 50 to 60 year 
6 per cent; 60 years and over, 2 per cent. 

The residential group:ng was as follows: 

Watertown, 2& per cent: metropolitan Boston, 24 per cent; Can,| 
bridge, 20 per cent. The remainder came from other cities an(| 
towns which compose Greater Boston district. 

The followmg indicates the length-of-employment groupings: 

Employed under 1 year, 28 per'cent; 1 to 2 years, 18 per cent; 2 to 
years, 17 per cent; 3 to 5 years, 20 per cent; 5 to 10 years, 5 per cer 
over 10 years, 12 per cent. 

Thirty-eight per cent had no financial dependents. 

In considering the fact that the average number employed 
approximately 6,700, it should be remembered that a much grea 
number of individuals was represented during the course of thi @.; 
investigation because of the labor turnover which occurred durin 
this period. 

The above facts have been given for the purpose of indicatin| @},,. 
that the group under investigation is a very representative one from) @ ,,, 
all points of consideration. It should also be kept in mind, as b 
mentioned, that this study covered a very unusual indus 
period from both the general employment and the health stan(..@),: 
soint, and that the natural expectation would be that the facs @ ,;5 
Saciaptit out in this investigation would be less favorable than : 
had been made during a reasonably normal time. 








Although it had been our custom to investigate absences prior ti @ ,,, 
January 1, 1919, the information secured was not sufficiently de) @ 
tailed or comprehensive to be included in this report. On Januan| @ gy 
1, 1919, our Benefit Plan became effective, and it has been necessary @ DP 
for the proper administration ‘of this plan to make detailed and accu] @ 5, 
rate investigations concerning absenteeism, and carefully to recon) @ j,, 
results. : a os 

May [| digress for a moment to explain that the Benefit Plan pmol @ ., 
vides for financial aid in cases of sickness, nonindustrial accident, ani @ oy 
death? After a seven-day waiting period, benefits are paid w : 
in sickness and nonindustrial accident cases in amounts ranging 1101) },. 
$8 to $12, and covering a period of from 7 to 52 weeks, depending ")@ of 
length of employment—from 3 months to 5 years. In case os 
death, we pay benefits ranging from $200 to $1,000, likews @ .. 
depending on length of employment, to the dependent beneficiarie: @ },, 

All absences are reported daily to the central office by variou® ay 
department heads, and on the second day of the absence, throug! ® ,.. 
practically all this investigation, each absentee was visited by '@ &, 
nurse. She determined the reason for absence, the probable lens ™® 4, 
of disability, and rendered whatever services were possible or prac!) @ ),; 


cal in cases of sickness or accident. Frequent recourse was mac: | 
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C 2nl Phe diagnosis of the attending physician as well as to the assistance 
of our own physicians. 

All eases of sickness or accident were revisited or came to the 
hospital personally at least once a week during the period of dis- 
ability; im many instances these cases were followed up nearly every 
day. As time has gone on, we have more carefully checked and in- 
vestigated reasons for. these disabilities and absences, and | believe 
that during at least the last 20 months of this investigation, the in- 
formation obtained has been as nearly correct as it is possible to collect 
in any such investigation. 

During this period financial benefits were paid in 2,137 sickness 
and accident cases, and on account of 53 deaths of employees; over 
30,000 home visits were made by physicians and nurses within the 
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8 28 months. 
ae ecause of the small number of deaths, no conclusions concerning 
« 0) mortality rates have been included. 
— ! wish now, without going into detailed statistics, to call attention 
to some of the outstanding features of our absence experience 
8 during these 28 months. 
| wall The employees in the group covered by this investigation lost an 
Cada aooregate of 245,442 days from work during the 28 months of the 
rth study. When reduced to days lost per employee per year this repre- 
uring sents a loss of 6.61 days from sickness, 0.45 day from industrial 
accidents, 0.25 day from nonindustrial accidents, and 10.95 days 
AUN because of personal reasons, or a total of 18.26 days per employee 
‘Tog per year from all causes. 
hee No detailed tabulations concerning days lost on account of personal 
S("G reasons have been included in this report because of the necessarily 
tal" high factor of error which is bound to enter into such an investiga- 
sia tion. In general, our experience has indicated that time lost on 
: ® account of personal reasons is due to a great number of indefinite 
| > causes, and the absences are of short duration, making it almost im- 
OF UW possible to obtain accurate causes for such absences. 
y del Table 1 indicates that the average total lost time from all causes 
Ua during this period was 5.5 per cent of the working time, of which ap- 
ssa proximately 2 per cent was lost on account of sickness, 0.14 per cent 
acclA@® on account of industrial accidents, and 0.08 per cent because of non- 
“COME industrial accidents. A study of our experience would indicate that, 
_[@@ except in very unusual periods, sickness and disabilities should not 
PIO exceed 2 per cent of the working time, or, in other words, 6 days per 
a employee, based on the 300-day working year. 
oe Sickness and accident accounted for 41 per cent of the total time 
‘TC lost, while personal reasons were responsible for 59 per cent. It is 
‘= "I of interest to note, however, that at times the percentage of sickness 
. _)@ and accident disability of the total lost time has varied between the 
"WS extreme limits of 33 and 66 per cent. These variations have been 
("ES brought about both by changes in industrial employment demands 
hol and by varying health conditions. The abnormally high sickness 
- rate during part of this period had a tendency to increase the per- 
) jam centage of working time lost due to sickness, while employment re- 
ng! ductions had the effect of decreasing personal-reasons absentecism, 
7 particularly during the last months of the investigation. 
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TABLE 1.—ABSENTEEISM, BY CAUSES, DURING 28 MONTHS ENDING APR. 30, 


rate 








Cause | Per cent of Per cent of 
a as lworking time.| all time lost. 


and 
ai 


[a ee | 


ge AEE a Sg i aE a 2. 036 37. 06 
| Industrial accidents...................... } . 139 2. 52 
Nonindustrial accidents. ................. | .079 1.44 

ee, . Us. ete lect out clas 3. 240 58. 98 











' 
























ekaXastensbawstsash bavegeseesese | 100. 00 





Table 2 concerns absenteeism due to sickness and accident, classi- 
fied by sex and marital condition, and shows some interesting varia- 
tions. Single employees lost much less time than married persons, and 
single males less than single females. Married males lost 2 per « 
more time than single males, widowed and divorced males 21 per 
more, single females 40 per cent more, widowed and divorced female 
154 per cent more, while married females lost 175 per cent more. 

It is generally admitted that both married males and fem: 
show a smaller labor turnover than single persons, but a portion 
this employment stability is sacrificed by the higher absentee rat: 
these married iniiideais and from the standpoint of absenteeisi 
alone, our experience indicates that married and divorced individua 
are a considerable liability. 


TABLE 2.—ABSENTEEISM DUE TO SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT, BY SEX AND MARI 
CON DITION. 

















t 
Average days lost per employee on 
account of— 







Sex and marital condition. ne¢ 

| Nonindus- | accidei 
| trial acci- 
} dent. 


| Industria 


Sickness. - 
; | accident. 






eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee 











Table 3, showing absenteeism by age groups, indicates first tha! 
male employees lost on account of sickness and accident an average 
of 5 days, whereas female employees lost approximately 8} days. 
Below the age of 40, the time lost by males is below the average 
male disability, while beyond the age of 40 males show a rapidly 
increasing morbidity rate. In the case of females, the rate remains 
less than the average up to the age of 30, while beyond that age the 
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rate increases. [rom an employment standpoint, therefore, we 
might well give careful consideration to women over the age of 30, 
and men over 40. 










BLE 3o—-ABSENTEEISM DUE TO SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT, BY AGE GROUPS. 







Average days lost per employee « 









- . Nonindustrial acci- s 
Age group. Sickness. Industrial accident. | “*°"*™" a t. oe 
pail. Y 


otal, sickness 
nd accident. 








‘ 4 | 












Females. 





Males. Female Male 


} | 
remaies. 





Females. | 
















10 2) VOREBis 6ccccee 3.71 6. 53 | 0, 25 0.12 0. 31 0.14 4.27 6. 80 
90 to 30 years......... 3. 90 8.35 | . 21 10 415 .19 4, 24 8. 64 
2 of a a 10. 95 oad 10 15 13 4. 24 11. 47 
40 to 50 V@@rs......... 5. 06 9. 65 | . 63 oi i 13 5. 54 10. 35 
50 to 60 years......... 7. 34 9. 63 . 68 . 00 .33 6. 03 8. 35 15. 67 
60 to 70 years......... 8. 42 11. il . 48 . 00 1. 36 . 00 i0. 25 11.11 
70 years and Over..... 17. 72 . 00 . 83 . 00 . 00 . 00 18. 56 . 00 






, -_ aa 4.43 8. 35 ~oe _ aan . 20 27 5. 00 4. 74 










According to Table 4, which shows disability by nationalities, the 
American born tend to lose less time from sickness and accident than 
most other nationalities. The relatively small number in certain 
nationality groups here considered, however, tends to discount the 
reliability of conclusions drawn over such a short period of time. 











TABLE 4.—ABSENTEEISM DUE TO SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT, BY NATIONALITY. 












Average days lost per employee on accou! 








; ‘. 

Tate : - , , Nonindustrial acci- fotal, sickness 
Nationality. Sickness. Industrial accident. — ce : 

| dent. and accident. 


} 




















Males. | Females.|; Males. | Females.; Males. | Females.!| Males. | Females. 





















a 3. 64 7. 04 | 0. 36 | 0. 09 0.18 , 32 17 7. 45 
Rs oc on oc vc cn< 5. 05 10. 95 | .29 . 00 . 40 09 74 11. 05 
a 5. 83 8. 33 | . 51 33 27 10 6. 61 8. 77 
. a 3. 19 3. 43 | . 02 17 | ii 00 3. 32 3. 60 
eR 3. 78 16. 56 | . 04 . 00 . 02 | . 00 4 16, 56 
EE ENGI -E TR a 6. 33 14. 83 | 65 62 38 oma 4.34 id. 73 
es 5. 39 10. 52 | 51 | . 03 i .2 6§. 0! 10. 78 
Lithuanian.......... 3. 48 8. 76 | .19 | . 06 .19 .00 3. 85 8. 83 
|) rei 4. 05 9. 33 | .16 . 08 .13 JSS 4. 33 10. 27 
Portuguese........... 6.17 | 10. 72 | . 00 . 00 .33 a i 6. 59 i1. 09 
kr a, css vo « 3.78 11. 87 -ll . 00 . 03 43 3. 93 12. 31 
BP inc. cccce es 3.10 | 8. 30 | 11 .00 . 56 09 3.77 8. 40 

a 4. 43 | 8, 35 . 37 12 | . 20 27 5. 00 | 8.74 





Our experience, as shown by Table 5, indicates that the male dis- 
ability rate is higher on Monday than on other days, and gradually 
decreases until Saturday, when it again takes a slight mse. The 
female rate likewise is higher on Monday, and decreases until Friday, 
when it again increases slightly. Changes in the wage payment 
system, as well as in Saturday workday schedules, have undoubtedly 
had a varying effect on this condition in our particular case, but it is 
doubtless fair to say that the sickness rate is slightly higher for both 
sexes on Monday. 
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TABLE 5.—ABSENTEEISM DUE TO SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT, BY DAYS OF THE \ 


Per cent of employees absent from work 


Day of the week. Males. Female. 

1919 1920 1919 1020 1919 
Monday..... ian skS «-~ eqenbbanain bite ere ere ne 5.11 4. 66 8.65 7.82 6.34 
Tuesday. ... aah iaak 4.70 | 4. 56 7.97 | 7. 67 5. 83 
ee eae ebbhedircaces 4.29 4.19 7.84 7.33 5.33 
Phursday....... SS eg he pe bapte ap gerne 4.15 4.16 7.46 7.42 5.30 
RS ne i a ee ee 4.11 3.96 8.14 7.45 .51 
ee a  aeéue 4.75 4.32 8.44 7.52 6.03 

RRS SRS, ot TUES <2 ag ee dedi ie 4.52 4.32 8. 06 7.55 5. 


An interesting variation in time lost on account of sickness 
accident from month to month is shown in Table 6. 

During the months of March and April, 1919, the morbidity 
showed a considerable increase above the average, due to a |: 
number a influenza-pneumonia cases. During the month 
January, February, March, April, and May of 1920, our experi: 
again indicated an abnormal sickness di sability rate, due to 

second year of the epidemic and to complicating diseases. Du 
the winter of 1921 there was a slight increase in the sic ness 1: 
which could be attributed to no “particular epidemic, but to 
natural increase in sickness during the winter months. 

High personal-reasons absenteeism conforms to what might 
expected, namely, increases during the spring and late summ 
and during the abnormal weather conditions which prevailed in 
latter part of January and the month of February of 1920. 

It is interesting to note the rapidly declining personal-reasons ri 
beginning in the fall of 1920, this reduction being attributable t 
reduction of the employed force, which, as above mentioned, ten 
to decrease personal-reasons absenteeism. 

As a general rule, a chart of disability by causes, by months, 
dicates that the months of high sickness disability also show a hig 
personal-reasons rate. This is usually due to sickness in the fam 
which necessitates the employee’s absence from work. 


When studied by months, the curve of the rise and fall of disabilit, 
on account of accident follows fairly well the curve of sickness. 4 Is 


may indicate that the conditions which cause sickness disability : 


vause accidents or that employees who are physically ill are more st 
to be injured than well employees. In the past there has been a teni- 


ency on the part of safety and illuminating engineers to place t 
responsibility for the winter increase in accident. frec uency on in 
proper illumimation. Our experience would indicate that a study 
accident frequency and disability, and sickness absenteeism, | 
gether with the hourly distribution of accidents, might lead to some 
constructive conclusions. 


oe 
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TABLE 6.—PER CENT OF WORKING TIME LOST, BY MONTHS, JAN. 1, 1919, TO APR. 30, 1921. 


Per cent of working time lost on account of 


Personal qe: Industrial Nonindustrial 
1 wa | Sic ac - ning ustrial 7 
Month. reasons. ickness. accident. accident AL 


| l | | 
1919 BOGS | LORE | 2088 | 1909 | 2981 1919 | 1920 | 1921 , 1919 | 1920 1921 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 


. 27) 1.66 1.51 4. 06) 1.93; 0.28) 0.15 0.12 0.10 0.11 0.04) 5.39, 8.59 3.7 











January ...<egsecsasses 3.50. 4 76 
Fepruary..ceeccccccsce 3.27; 5.37) 1.74) 1.64] 4.30) 2.29| .17) .12) .16 .06 .07 09! 5.14) 9. 86) 4.24 
Monch... ..iuenesaveeed 3. 88; 3.39) 1.64) 2.13] 2.60 2.10 .20) .06, .15 .06 .13) .11) 6.27) 6.19) 4.01 
April....-ssapece=s ----| 4.27, 3.94) 2.08) 2.54) 2.39, 2.02 .11) .09 .14 .03, .13 .13) 6.95) 6.57) 4.37 
~ eee Ee 5.65) 3.56]..... ge.  ' 2 . . Sa OF Oo 7.69) 6.05 .. 
Sum... co bsaeinmneaee 2.90) 1.99!..... 1.60} 1.94'..... .10; .06)..... .10} .05.....| 4.70) 4.04. 
Sale ...-««daeadebaeee | 3.10} 2.73)..... 1.30} 1.52)..... ‘ -M...s| | OR 4.72) 4.46... 
August... .ckieiilekdile. 3.34) 4.09). 1.51) 1.71)..... , oe wee MR <BBecsva 5.13} 6.10. 
September..... are Cm 3.77) 2.55).. bP Eeleeces| 486)» Ohcicel 10 5 OBbs.cc) 671 42 Ot.... 
October . : cébacuneauht< 3.70) 2.04)..... 1.80) 1.93;..... ©. we > Ral. -pGiixvetas 5.80! 4. 22 
November Lb6) 2b otdbos ec 3. 29; 1.89 1. 67) | PRSeves + » BRles ots » 03 08...) 5-301 3. 10 ':. 
Decembe?. s « adscédecive 3.82, 1.82)..2..| 2.08) 2.90).....| -215) .05)...../ O65] .O4)..... 6. 03} 3.19... 

A VOTOSRsi<.20----| 3.68) 3.72).....| 1.78) 2.67!..... AB, . De ccce!+ OB chhi.. i)°6. G6 G6. 


Table 7 shows sickness and accident disability by physical exami- 
nation classifications. Applicants for work are physically examined 
prior to employment, as well as being examined periodically during 
employment, and are classified as shown in the prefatory note to 
Table 7. This table indicates that time lost on account of sickness 
and accident conforms quite closely to the risk as suggested by the 
physical examination classification. Certain unclassified cases are 
not included in this table, so that the total lost days does not con- 
form to those in other tables, but as far as the figures are shown, they 
indicate conditions aS they exist. 


TABLE 7.—ABSENTEEISM DUE TO SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT, BY PHYSICAL EXAMINA- 
TION CLASSIFICATION. 


(lass 1.—Persons physically fit for any employment, showing no physical defects of consequence. 
Class 2.—Persons physically fit for any employment, but showing minor physical defects. Class 3.— 
Persons showing subnormal conditions due to some grosser physical defects, and employed only in 


specified occupations. } 


| Average days lost per employee on account of 
Physical examina- Sisknes Industria! aeci- Nonindustrial Total, sickness and 
tion classification. 65a8 825535 dent. accident. accident. 


Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females Males. Females 


Cinet Rie ia 4.25 7.07 0. 25 0. 09 0.16 0. 21 4. 67 7.37 
CRO0S Bawa 5 obs bi stems 4.51 10. 31 59 as 16 30 5. 27 10. 72 
Class BU OS es 5.59 11.12 . 44 80 21 OO 6. 23 11.92 


During the year 1920 diseases were classified according to the 
“Tnternational List of Causes of Death.’ It is difficult without 
going into detail to give comprehensive comparisons according to 
this classification, so I have taken first the main divisions, and our 
experience shows that time is lost according to the table following. 
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TABLE 8.—ABSENTEEISM DUE TO SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT, 1920, BY DIAGNOgss Cy 
CLASSIFICATION. 7 
ne | 
— Se ee —— = ete 
Days lost by : ne 
| ‘ t , (Lis 
; a os a me ha ‘as 4 oO C 
i ; : : | Males. Females. Bot f | 
Diagnosis classification. | io — oth as } 
j { . \\ 
| Total. Per om! ‘Total. Per em Total. | 11% 
| Ployee. | | ployee. aa 
—— | q 
General diseases (tuberculosis, rheumatism, influenza, | | b 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, ete.).......| 6,994 | 1.175 | 6,388 2.001 | 13,382 a 1)¢ 
Diseases of nervous syste in and organs of spe cis iI sense. 1,250; .210) 781 . 245 2,031 ) | 
Diseases of circulatory system..................-..-.. 838 | .141 | 632 .198 | 1,470 
Diseases of the respiratory system (colds, bronchitis, 
pneumonia, pleurisy, etc.).. ccedsgvececcscccsnsesy OpOen ! 1.1394 4,000) 1.534 | 11,561 4 
Diseases of the digestive system ..............--------- 4,822/ .810! 5,301} 1.660 | 10,123 7 
Nonvenereal] diseases ofthe genito-urinary system. .... 310; .052/) 1,068; .334; 1,378 ) P 
The puerperal TERI W~ 2. 2... 050s. bepheadertoebbccrcee fone ssccclecccsscat 528 |. 165 528 58 3 
Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue................. 536 . 090 | 256 . 080 792 7 
Diseases of the bones and organs of locomotion... ...... 1,750 294; 1,150 .360 | 2,900 | 
i ne on cecccce 3 45 . 008 | 3 .001 48, - 
Affections produced by external causes........- paphonid 2,418 -406 | 1,322 414; 3,740 . 
Til-defined and unclassified diseases.................... 1,070 .179 | 2,392 .749 | 3,462 
ED WEES UII soci cer ccccncccenessicsncecn< 3, 066 515 3, 222 1.009 | 6,288 
_ | EES SR PPT eer P Paee yee ee 29,762 | 5.000 27,941 | 8.730 | 57,703 





Considered from the viewpoint of individual diseases, the more 
important follow in order according to the number of days of disa- 
bility caused by each: 

Influenza caused 0.718 day of disability per person; colds, 0.53 
day; tonsillitis, 0.341 day; bronchitis, 0.312 day; pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, 0.24 day; rheumatism, 0.235 day; appendicitis, 0.171 day; 
broncho and lobar pneumonia, 0.169 day; pleurisy, 0.095 day; and 
hernias, 0.091 day. 

If we combine influenza, pulmonary tuberculosis, broncho and 
lobar pneumonia, pleurisy, and other respiratory diseases, our expe- ) 
rience in 1920 indicates that this group caused over 35 per cent of our ™ipll: 
total disability on account of sickness and accidents combined. ow 

[t is interesting to note that females lost practically twice as much 
time on account of influenza, colds, and tonsillitis as males, that the 
disability from pulmonary tuberculosis, rheumatism, and all types of 
accident was nearly the same for both sexes, while from broncho an 
lobar pneumonia, males lost more than twice as much time as femal: ™ 
The monthly distribution of influenza and pneumonia cases, by sex, FH), 
indicated that our male employees were disabled with influen . 
earlier than the females, and that the disability per case was |: 
than with the females. The pneumonia cases, however, showed 
longer disability for men than for women. 

etailed experience concerning length of disability on account of 
sickness and accident is instructive. Our experience as to duration 
of disabilities is: 

















Per cent 
Duration of disability. of cases. rs 
I ut, of en tatcee 27. 02 ty 
en aah ad ens ic eb 5 444s aa Kn 2900 7 my 66 on 52.37 | ae 
PI Sen se ee es oo duld opine cccbcccecesae 66. 00 an): 
en es ee fs £00 La eee. 205. 1 Oli ei eee. 74. 65 alo 
i ev wblédinesecdsoeee ses 86. 80 , 


yess than 12 w reeks rE a ee ik kaka a 
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A STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL ABSENTEEISM. i) 


Such statistics as have been presented here are valuable to 
he particular industrial establishment from which they are col- 
ted, but in order to contribute to the general fund of knowledge 
oncerning industrial morbidity and absenteeism, it will be necessary 
>» collect comparable data from many and various industries. It 
$s been constantly in our minds throughout this investigation that 
were securing considerable information which would be of value 
bnly after a long period of time, and much other data that would be 
isetul only because of its negative nature. We have continued, 
however, With the idea of discovering for ourselves what was useful 
nd necessary, and also of giving to other industries that desired it 
he benefit of our experience, both constructive and destructive. 





Some Developments in the Movement for “Family Wages.” ’ 


By Mary T. WaGGAMAN. 


MONG the most recent efforts to meet the perennia! problem 
IN of proper remuneration for married men—a problem accentu- 
ated by the increasing militancy of single women in business 
Send industry—is the granting of family allowances, as a supplement 
o wages, to both State and private employees. The principle under- 
M@ying the practice is foreshadowed in maternity insurance and mothers’ 
pensions. The married worker’s responsibilities are also recognized 
San compensation awards for industrial accidents, in employment doles, 
nd in income tax exemptions. The practice in the United States, 
reat Britain, and certain other countries of granting separation 
llowances to soldiers’ families according to the number of dependent 
thildren has been accepted as a reasonable procedure. Further cor- 
elation of family allowances with wages, however, has given rise to 
wrotracted discussion. Meanwhile the practice of granting such 
locations is gaining momentum in certain foreign countries. ‘The fol- 
owing pages brief some of the latest developments of the movement. 


inert 







Australia. 


HE Australian Government Basic Wage Commission in November, 

1920, reported that the weekly cost of living on a reasonable 
tandard of comfort for a family of five persons was £5 17s. ($28.47, 
par), at Sydney and a little less in other centers. The commission, 
however, estimated that the payment of such wages to every adult 
male worker would be an unbearable burden on industry. It was 
pointed out also that the estimated 1,000,000 male workers in 1920 

ad but 900,000 children instead of “the 3,000,000 theoretically 
assumed.” It was, therefore, proposed that an individual rate of £4 





'In addition to the particular references cited the following publications were used in connection with 
he preparation of this article: Current numbers of Labor Overseas, London, and Bulletin du Ministére 
du Travail, Paris; Daily Intelligence, International Labor Office, of May 9 and 30, and June 17, 1921, 
Geneva; Revue mensuelle des questions sociales, ouvriéreset fiscales August, 1921, Paris: MONTHLY LABor 
Review, February, April, and August, 1921, Washington, D. C.; Labour Gazette, October, 1920, and April, 
1921, London; Minority Report of the British War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry, 1919, 
London; Sociala Meddelanden, No. 10, 1918, Stockholm; and Sociale Meddeleiser, No. 1, i920, Christiania, 
Industrial Gazette, New South Wales, January, 1921, Sydney; The Economic Journal, December, 1920, 
London; The payment of wages, by G. D. H. Cole, London, 1918; The Congressional Record, vol. 53, part 
10, 64th Cong., Ist sess., 1916, Washington, D. C.; Report from the American consulat Vigo, Spain, June 30, 
1921: Legislation Francaise en vicueur sur l’ Assistance et la Bienfaisance, Paris, 1920: New Zealand Em- 
lovers’ Federation Industrial Bulletin, January 6, 1921, Wellington: Bulletin 1 of the International 
onzress of Working Women, July-August, 1921, Washington, D. C.: International Labor Review, July- 
August, 1921, Geneva. 
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($19.47, par) instead of a family rate be paid to adult male worke: 
to be supplemented by an allowance of 12s. par) for ea 
dependent child, to be paid to’ the mother. To prev ent discrimin: 
tion in favor of single men and men with small families, these alloy 
ances were to be paid out of a Commonwealth endowment fund 
which employers would contribute 10s. 9d. ($2.62, par) for ea 
worker, regardless of his family responsibilities. It was rough] 
estimated that this plan would save £65,000,000 ($316,322,500, | 

as against the plan to advance all adult workers to the proposed 
family basic wage of £5 16s. ($28.23). Prime Minister Hughes de- 
clare ‘d this proposition for family allowances “entirely novel”’ and | 
principle involved a far- reaching one, which he would neither acc 
nor reject but which seemed equitable and fair. 

In December, 1920, it was announced that Australian Fede: 
married employees were to receive a basic wage of £4 ($19.47, p: 

a week and an allowance of 5s. ($1.22, par) for ev ery child under 
years, this allowance to decrease as the salary increased and to ce: 
at a salary of £500 ($2,433, par) per annum. 

The New South Wales maintenance of children’s bill, introduced 
1919, which provided in effect for family allowances, passed the leg 
lative assembly but did not pass the council. This measure contain: 
a proposal for a central State fund for the maintenance of childre) 
to which fund each employer would be required to pay “‘in resp: 
of his average daily number of employees an amount per employee 
ascertained by dividing the total cost of maintenance of children 
airway by the act among the total number of employees.’ 

nents out of the fund were to be made to the mother or fema 
aie of the children of the wage earner. 

Last May the Minister of Health and Motherhood in New Sou 
Wales announced that the Parliamentary Labor Party had approv: 
the draft bill providing for the endowment of motherhood. Unde: 
this proposed legislation parents receiving less than a certain inc: 
are to be paid 6s. ($1.46, par) per week for each child under 14 year: 
of age after the first two children. The endowment is pay: able { 
mothers. Only persons who have resided in New South Wales f 
two years or more are included in the measure. It is estimated tha 
the scheme, which also includes pensions to widowed mothers, will co: 
£1,600,000 annually ($7,786,400, par). It is proposed that instead 
of other departments expen ding annually £500,000 ($2,433,250, pal 
in relief that amount might be diverted for endowment purposes, 
and also that the proceeds of the projected State lottery—estimated 
at a minimum of £300,000 ($1,459,950, par)—might be utilized for 
the same object. A Socdileas has already been reached as to how to 
raise the balance. 

It is claimed that the new scheme will coordinate the charity 
partments of the Government, reduce spasmodic payments, “‘an 
also minimize the existing dual cost of administration.’’ 


France. 


HERE has been considerable legislation in France relative | 
the granting of family allowances by the State, notably th: 
law of July 14, 1913. Before the passage of the act of April 7, 1917, 
which instituted a system of family allocations applicable to all 
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state administrations, various ministerial services had been accus- 
iomed—in some cases for a long time past—-to pay indemnities of 
this kind to certain classes of their agents. Hven prior to the out- 
break of the World War certain public agencies, large transportation 
companies, and important financial, industrial, and commercial estab- 
ishments in France were also. paying special allowances to their 
employees or workers who had very young children or children who 
had not yet reached the working age. These employers took the 
attitude that m the plan of remuneration it was proper not alone to 
consider the work done and the appropriate wage therefor but account 
should also be taken of the social viles of the worker as head of the 
family. These experiments in granting family allowances were 
limited in character, but were made in a number of places in different 
ndustries. 

During the war the practice of granting these allowances for em- 
ployees’ families increased to a very considerable extent and was 
adopted by both individual employers and groups of employers in 
the same industry and the same locality. The movement was 
particularly active in industries closely concerned with national 
defense—metal trades, mechanical construction, chemical products, 
woodworking, and mines. Funds for the payment of family allow- 
ances Were Inaugurated several years ago, the Association of Metallur- 
gists at Grenoble being a pioneer in this movement. Similar funds 
were established at Lyon, Montlu¢on, Saint-Dizier, Rouen, Rennes, 
Chalet, Bordeaux, Roubaix-Tourcoing, and Paris. In Lyon funds 
of this character had been organized by 450 firms and in the Paris 
district from March to June, 1920, 480 firms paid over 4,000,000 
franes ($772,000, par) to about 39,000 families. 

These funds usually grant an allowance of about 25 francs ($4.83, 
par) per month for two children and 100 francs ($19.30, par) for four 
or more children. Allowances are granted for children under 14 
years of age and (except at Paris, Grenoble, and Saint-Dizier) for 
invalid persons over 16 years of age and orphans under 14 years of age. 

















On September 29 [1920]. a proposal to establish a fund to be supported by employers 
“in favor of agricultural workers’ families’’ was accepted by a general assembly of the 
Regional Union of Agricultural Associations [comprising large and small landowners 
and agricultural workers] of the Ile de France fold Province of France now forming 
several Departments]. The scheme provides for (1) a maternity allowance of 200 
francs, [$38.60, par] paid at the rate of 50 francs [$9.65, par] a month for two months 
before and two months after the birth of the child: (2) monthly allowances to large 
iamilies as follows: 

10 francs [$1.95, par] for 3 children under 14 years. 

25 francs [$4.83, par] for 4 children under 14 years. 

50 frances [$9.65, par] for 5 children under 14 years. 

90 franes [$17.37. par] for 6 children under 14 years, and 
40 francs [$7.72, par] more for each additional child. 

\llowances are paid to the mother on the request of an employer belonging to the 
fund. 


The Paris District Bureau of Compensation reported that, during 
the last quarter of 1920, 42,623 families were benefited by the 591 


; Member organizations having 172,000 workers. Early in 1921 allow- 


ances of 1 franc (19.3 cents, par) per child per working day were be- 
ing granted to workers in over 60 of the principal industrial establish- 
ments of the upper Rhine (Alsace). In addition, each child under 
one year of age is to have 150 francs ($28.95, par) on its first birthday. 
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It was in 1920 that these joint funds for family allowances were 
established by groups of cat ly The results of a recent investi. 
gation by -the French Government into this subject, published 
several numbers of the bulletin of the French Ministry of La! 
indicate the importance of such funds. 

Family allowance distribution methods show a tendency to 
come more uniform, but the pay rates vary in accordance with 
conditions in the different ‘Gaericte. Most associations therefor 
are not in favor of the suggested formation of a national association, 

Under the system of compensation funds the granting of family 
allowances has, according to the above-mentioned Government 
port on the matter, taken a place among the normal institution 
economic life through which each worker in effect continues to rec 
a salary based on the quantity and value of the work performed 
according to the formula ‘“‘equal pay for equal work,” and in additio 
the family man is granted an allowance for his children. The various 
manufacturers who are members of a joint fund, are not tempted to 
discriminate in favor of the single man because their contribuli 


are estimated on their personnel as a whole. Moreover, all the contrib- & 


uiing members being obliged to assume an overhead charge in 
proportion to their business activity, normal competitive conditions 
in the same district are safeguarded. 

Without pretending to relieve the State from its duty toward large 
families, heads of firms and corporations consider that the inte 
they manifest m improving family life ought to promote indust:ia! 
prosperity. Just as they insure against fire and accidents they 
consider as a part of their expenses a sum for the purpose of esta))- 
lishing greater labor stability. In thus interesting themseives in 1! 
workers’ families and contributing to the physical and mental! 
velopment of the workers’ children, these employers hope to provii 
themselves a future superior labor reserve which will i away W 
the supplementary foreign and colonial labor to which they have 
recourse these Iater years. Some of the fund members declare 
these advantages permit them to compete favorably with dist: 
which have not yet adopted the institution of family allowances. 

It is reported that trade-unions do not look with favor upon famil\ 
allowances. The institution, however, has many defenders. Amvoii 
them is M. Isaac, formerly minister of commerce, who advocates the 
principle, notably in two reports submitted in October, 1918, to ¢! 

eneral convention of Large Family Leagues. M. Paul Bureau, ; 
ese of the Free Law School, also advocates the principle in 
periodical Pour la Vie. The committee on economic expansion w! 
ras created during the war by M. David Mennet, president of 
Paris Chamber of Commerce, has been doing active propaga) 
work for the promotion of the movement in question. Many am 
those who favor family allowances believe that there should be | 

ublic intervention in this system of payment, feeling that it shoul: 
be left completely to private initiative. 


As the practice of making family grants was launched in a period 0! 
unusual prosperity for the greater number of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises, the effect of the present crisis of unemplovme:'! 
on this new institution has been made the subject of a special 'n- 
quiry by the Government. 
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Industrial depression first made itself felt in the clothing and boot 
and shoe industries in the late spring of 1920 and spread little by little 
to the otherindustries. Many establishments were obliged to run only 
part time and some even to dismiss all or part of their personnel. In 
, circular, under date of February 10, 1921, the minister of labor re- 
quested those funds of which he had knowledge to state what meas- 
ures they had taken in favor of their unemployed workers who 
were heads of families. In the circular he reported that the Vienne 
Textile Fund had decided on November 24, 1920, that when French 
workers who had been receiving family allowances became un- 
employed they should continue to receive them for two months 
following the month in which the unemployment began. These 
allowances were to be paid at the end of the month at the office of the 
factory where the workers had been engaged at the time their un- 
employment commenced, the payments io be made, however, only in 
case the working man or woman had not found an occupation else- 
where. This decision which was to be in force for two months 
was renewed for a like period from January 25, 1921, and at the time 
the report was made (April—June, 1921) was said to be still effective, 
thous the industrial situation was appreciably improved. The 
prosperous condition of the Vienne fund made it possible to take 
such action but it was felt that it was too much to hope that other 
funds were in a condition to follow similar measures. 

In general, it was found that these funds did not provide in their 
regulations for a crisis involving complete or even partial unemploy- 
ment. The majority of these organizations had not yet been able 
to establish a reserve sum which would permit them to continue 
allowances in time of industrial crisis. Moreover, even those which 
had taken the precaution to establish a reserve fund had on account 
of their recent organization only a very limited sum at their disposal 
for,this purpose. Nearly all of these funds felt, however, that it was 
necessary to do something to maintain, even at great sacrifice, an 
institution which they regarded as of such high social significance, 
and that the allowances should be continued in case of partial unem- 
ployment and even as far as possible in case of dismissal. 

the 53 funds to which the inguiry was sent, only 34 replied. 
Seven of these reported that they had never before contemplated any 
special measures concerning unemployment because it had pre- 
viously been of such little importance. Most of these seven organi- 
zations had requested their members to retain as far as practicable 
employees having families to support, declaring a readiness in case 
the crisis grew more acute to study ways of continuing the allow- 
ances to the unemployed. 

Thirteen of the funds have continued to pay the full allowances 
but only to the partially unemployed, the greater number of these 
funds reporting that their members retained as far as possible the 
men with families, the expense involved being relatively heavier. 
While in normal times the membership assessment, by whatever 
method of calculation adopted, represents only 2 to 4 per cent of the 
manual labor cost, the percentage under the unemployment crisis 
has often doubled. 

There has been considerable legislative controversy in France in 
connection with this matter of family allowances. Pensions and 
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allowances under the act of April 9, 1898, in compensation for in. 
dustrial accidents are always computed on a basic wage. The 
question has frequently been raised as to whether such wage should 
cover family grants. Some court decisions have held that these 
grants are supplementary to the wage and that this supplement 
should be included in the basic wage in estimating the amount of 
pension to be paid the accident victim. (Decision of civil tribunal, 
Auxerre, February 12, 1920; award of court of appeal of Limoges, 
January 17, 1921.) Other tribunals have held that family allowances 
“are in the nature of relief and constitute a mere act of generosity 
on the part of the employer, and therefore can not be included in 
the wage.’’ (Award of court of appeal at Angers, May 19, 1921. 
Caen, Woy eaileer 19, 1920, and various awards of the Paris court of 
appeal.) 

A national congress of family allowance compensation funds wis 
held on July 4, 1921, at Paris in connection with the Maternity and 
Infancy Exposition. Among those in attendance at the congress 
were dibeten ten from the funds (33 were represented), Members 
Parliament, and persons prominent in the industrial world and 
social work. 

It was reported to this congress that there are now over 72 of these 
funds, that their number continues to grow, and that an amount 
more than 75,000,000 francs ($14,475,000 par) was disbursed by the: 
during the last year. 

Among the important subjects on the agenda of the French Su- 
preme Council of Labor to be opened November 14, 1921, is fami): 
allowances. 


Germany. 


A STUDY of recent German collective agreements reveals a trend 

toward the regulation of wages, and especially bonuses, in ac- 
cordance with the worker’s family circumstances and not by lis 
abilities and output. It is stated in Labor Overseas for July-Sep- 
tember, 1920 (p. 48), that— 


Allowances for children seem to be generally established in the mining industr\. 
In the Ruhr district, an allowance of 30 pfennigs [4.8 cents, par] per shift for eac)) 
child under 14 incapable of wage earning was made during the war. Since the |. 
ginning of 1920, this has risen to 1 mark [23.8 cents, par] per child per shift, and 1' 
was recently doubled. This implies an increase ranging ai 10 to 15 per cent | 
many miners, who (as a class) are noted for their large families. The ‘Christian’ 
Organization of Miners, which, as long ago as 1898, at Essen, demanded the establis! 
ment of the ‘family wage” certainly understands more by this than a mere children « 
allowance; for it rejects, as ‘‘purely capitalistic,’’ the conception of wages as mer¢|y 
so much money paid for work done irrespective of the human being who does it and ! 
vital necessities. Miners’ organizations of ‘‘ Christian” (as well as those of materiali-' 
tendencies are fighting for an adequate family wage for each married worker. 

The carrying out of this idea would be easy enough in the present remarkable sta‘: 
of coal prices. The miners’ share in the price has fallen from more than 50 per ce! 

r ton (prevalent before the war) to 40 per cent; while that of the employer is said t» 

ve risen from 10 per cent (in 1914) to at least 24 percent. Itis of course easy enouy: 
to t children’s allowances in such circumstances. 

e decisive factor, when the coal industry is so profitable, is no longer the cost | 
labor per ton per man, but steadiness of production and the average willingness | 
the worker to work. Even when a decline in the present prosperity of the coal 1: 
dustry is experienced, the idea of children’s allowances will continue in the Ru! 
district; for the whole pension system of the Bochum Miners’ Insurance Society 1 

i by the idea of children’s allowances. 
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Even with the difficulties such a system involves in connection with 
pieceworkers, it is declared in certain quarters that the practice will 
tend to become universal hecause of the organized influence of the 
works’ councils. 

In an arbitration award effective November, 1920, to March 
31, 1921, for adult warehousemen and van men in the wholesale paper 
trade of Berlin, unmarried men were scheduled to receive 200 to 230 
marks ($47.60, to $54.74, par) a week, married men without children 
from 215 to 245 marks ($51.17 to $58.31, par), and married men 
with children, from 230 to 260 marks ($54.74 to $61.88, par). In all 
cases van drivers were to receive 10 marks ($2.38, par) a week more 
than warehousemen. 

The Flensburg Wages and Labor Department had under considera- 
tion the matter of establishing a fund for men with families. The 
plan was not adopted because of the hostile attitude of the unmarried 
workers to the proposal, to which employers themselves had not 
§ objected. 

Among the advocates of the social wage is Dr. W. Kulemann, 
a leading German authority on economics, recently chairman of the 
hoard of arbitration in a dispute in the metal industry of Brunswick, 
in which the workers held that wages should be determined by 
performance and not by the size of the family. The majority of 
the arbitration board decided in favor of family allowances. The 
reasons for the adoption of the proposal of the board, given by Dr. 
Kulemann in the Soziale Praxis, April 20, 1921 (pp. 414-416), are 
Fin part as follows: 

There is no doubt that the father of a family is a more valuable member of the State 
and of the economic community than a single man. * * * Marriages are being 
made more difficult because the incomes of most men are not sufficient to support a 
lamily. It seems therefore only proper to place the married man in a more favorable 
econgmie position. Not only consideration as to increasing the population but also 
equity ealls for the procedure. The minimum of existence, whether measured from a 
physiological or a social viewpoint, is manifestly much higher in the case of a family 
inan than that of asingle person. Thesame income which makes a favorable existence 
possible to the latter will mean starvation or at least great deprivation to the latter. 

Dr. Kulemann also arraigns the self-indulgence of the extravagant, 
highly remunerated single male workmen as being responsible 
| with the capitalistic spenders in helping to keep up the high prices 

of necessities by a demand for the production of luxuries, and affect- 
; ing detrimentally the country’s debit balance and foreign exchange 
rate. Dr. Kulemann criticizes as individualistic and indefensible 
the reasoning that the economic value of work is entirely independent 
of the conjugal condition of the worker. 

Compensation for the activity of the worker does not, Dr. Kulemann 
holds, “consist in handing him a certain quantity of paper the value 
of which becomes more and more problematical from day to day, 
but in giving him the means to procure a proper standard of living. 
This view is conditioned upon the concrete circumstances of the 
worker.” 

Dr. Kulemann acknowledges the weight of the objection to 
family allowances on the ground of possible discrimination yb the 
employer against the married man. He, however, regards as a 
makeshift and an undesirable interference with management the 
suggested plan of stipulating in collective agreements that a certain 
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reentage of married men shall be employed. While viewing 
Lavorahte the system of paying family allowances which was inauzy. 
rated by the federation of employers in the Berlin metal industry 
in January, 1920, Dr. Kulemann thinks the scheme should be im. J 

roved in certain respects. This federation pays to its male ani 
emale workers allowances in accordance with the size of thoi} 
families, the amounts thus disbursed being assessed upon the fedor. BJ 
ation members in proportion to the number of their employees, 
The average amount that each member should pay in allowances \ § 
calculated and if an individual fund falls below this amount it mus 
pay into the general fund an additional sum to make up this dis. BJ 
crepancy. If an individual firm’s personnel assessment is above the J 
average to be paid by each establishment such firm receives a rein. § 
bursement from the aggregate fund. While the plan is adapted t 
this particular employers’ federation, another local organization, 
Dr. Kulemann thinks, might not be strong enough to effect such , 
reform, or if its example were not extensively imitated in other 
places its members would suffer so seriously from competition that 
they would not be able to sustain long their assumed burden. This Bf 
danger might be obviated if all establishments in the country in iff 
specified industrial group would form a joint equalization fund. Dr. § 
Kulaiasin doubts whether this could be accomplished by voluntary 
combination, and suggests the possibility of legislation. 

It is also proposed that the existing compulsory organizations of 
industrial accident associations could be used in connection with ‘he 
administration of the family allowance joint funds. 

To surmount the difficulties arising from the different living condi- B 
tions in various localities, the followimg scheme is submitted by |r. F 
Kulemann: 

An ideal or a normal wage shall be determined by each industrial group. 

This ideal wage is the constant quantity which in order to obtain the actual wave : 
influenced by a number of factors such as local bonuses, which presuppose the divi+ion 
of the localities into classes according to their cost-of-living conditions and oth 
circumstances coming into consideration, and per capita bonuses depending upon 
the size of the family and possibly the age of the children. These per capita bonis 
should not be borne by the individual employer but as a joint burden by the indust' 
oup assuch. * * * It might be recommended that these bonuses be separaic( 

m other receipts of the workers and paid out of the central fund, not by the indi- f 
vidual employer. 

In the above plan each worker would, as hitherto, receive |iis 
wage from the employer, the amount to be determined in the cus- 
tomary manner. 

A part of the voiced trade-union objection to family allowances is 
attributed to the fact that labor leadership is in the hands of young 
men. The workers specifically object to these superwages on tlic 
ground that the proposal for such allowances is made by employcrs f 
when demands for wage increases are made, and the offering of thse 
allowances to the married men alone and the failure to advance the 
wages of single men strike a blow at the solidarity of the workers. 

heodore Ta art, the president of the General Federation of 


German Trade-Unions, the largest labor organization in the country, 
in the Correspondenzblatt (Berlin) of April 30, 1921, takes up tle 
cause of the single worker and catalogues the various expenses ai( 
obligations of the unmarried man, such as the supplementing of /1is 
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inadequate education, dues to athletic clubs, the cost of pleasures 
which youth craves, the expense of living in restaurants, and the 
necessity for saving to establish a future household. Mr. Leipart 
believes that the married man should be favored by more generous 
tax exemptions and that the children of workers “‘should be granted 
all possible facilities out of public funds the cost of which should 
be borne by the whole nation.” To burden the individual — 
with such costs, he declares, would result in higher prices for the 
finished products. 

Mr. Ludwig Wimmer, speaking for the Christian Trade-Unions in 
the Zentralblatt der Christlichen Gewerkschaften Deutschlands, says: 

New ways must be found to come as near as possible to the ideal of a fair wage— 
i. e., the assuring of an existence to the workman’s family. It seems impractical to 
assure to alla wage representing the minimum of existence of a normal family—i. e., 
to all without consideration of age, conjugal condition, and size of family. * * * 

Two proposals have been made to assure to workers a fair wage, making it possible 
to support a family: Mothers’ pensions and family bonuses. Mothers’ pensions are 
not practical for several reasons. Among other things, they could not be adjusted 
to the fluctuations in the value of German currency. Family bonuses are to be pre- 
ferred, because the workers are, through their organizations, in a position to regulate 
in accordance with the cost of living the basis upon which family or children bonuses 
are to be granted. 

Different employers’ viewpoints are gaatet from the Deutsche 
Bergwerkszeitung in the Correspondenzblatt of July 30, 1921. For 
example, Dr. W. H. Knut, of Dillenburg, is of the opinion that the 
social wage (1) “‘trains to laziness; (2) is injurious to the workers’ 
interests and national economics by ate the population; and 
(3) artificially inflates prices.’’ On the other hand, Dr. H. Bangert, 


of Wetzlau, says that the ‘‘ general economic advantage of the social 
wage lies in the fact that it lessens the purchasing power of the single 
worker, and thus decreases demand and promotes a general lowering 


of prices,” and concludes that “this new system of a social wage, 


considered from all points of view, will play an important part in the 
reconstruction of economic life.’ Mr. C. Norpel, in the same issue 
of the Correspondenzblatt, sees in the capitalistic advocacy of this 
new system of payment a scheme to reduce the wages of both mar- 
ried and single men to the same level and through family allowances 
to equalize the difference in the former’s cost of living, which pro- 
cedure, Mr. Norpel claims, would save many millions in wages to the 
employers and lower the standard of living for all workers. 


Netherlands. 


O of the three nondenominational trade-union federations in 

the Netherlands are opposed to family allowances, considering 
that this practice is designed for the purpose of keeping wages at a 
low level. The third federation is even more antagonistic to this 
method of payment and has proposed to forbid affiliated trade-unions 
from signing any agreement providing for family allowances. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted at a congress 
organized by the Netherlands Alliance of Trade-Unions and the 
General Trade-Union Federation, which was convened at Amster- 
dam January 15, 1921, to discuss this system of payment: 

This con; , having regard to the fact that the system of family and children’s 
allowances is being introduced not only in State undertakings but also in privately 
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owned industries, considers (1) that experience has shown that the system tends 
keep wages low and is therefore acceptable to employers; (2) that the Governmen| 






introduced it for State employees in order to maintain a low basic wage level; (3) tha; 
it is an attempt, under the pretext of ‘‘payment according to need,” to avoid t 
introduction of an adequate standard or minimum wage, ‘‘ payment according to nee 
being impossible under present social conditions; (4) that the system hinders ¢ 

relations between workers with large families and those with small families (or n: 
who perform the same work; (5) that it tends to destroy the unity of organized wo 
ers in their struggle for an adequate wage, undermines the activities of trade-univ 
and perpetuates existing inadequate wages. 
from the Government and from private employers that they shall, after corsulti 
the trade-unions as the existing representatives of the workers, draw up and int 
duce wage regulations based on the nee of equal pay for equal work, wit! 


fixed minimum which shall insure to all wor 


The congress theretore demands hot! 


ers an adequate existence for themse] 


and their families; and calls upon all who, by remaining outside the trade-union:, 
hinder the struggle for better wages to join their trade-union, in order that the stronge-| 


possible action may be begun in opposition to family allowances and all other systeis 


which tend to keep wages low. 


Against the counsel of the Joint Commission for State Officials the 
Government has concluded to continue the system of children’s 


allowances. 


Spain. 


HE Spanish Association of res (which has 2,500 member: 


hel 


its third congress at 


igo, Spain, June 22—26, 1921. 
is reported that 850 attended the conference. Among the principa! 
topics for discussion was “forms of wages.” 


following proposed measures were approved: 


(1) That there be established in Spain a compensation for workers’ families in 
order that those workers with families may not be under disadvantages as compare 
to those without dependents. 


(2) That in order to inaugurate this system there be established a fund by 1! 


employers. From this fund a certain daily amount to be agreed upon shall be pa: 


to the worker for each of his children below the age of 13 which is dependent up 


him. 


(3) That the eraployers contribute to this fund a certain percentage of their tv 
turnover, according to the importance of their business, taking into consideration th: 
The number of laborers employed in @ given e- 
tablishment who have dependent children is not to be taken into consideration 


living conditions in the locality. 


assessin 


(4) 


the employer for his contribution to the fund for family compensation. 
at any funds so set aside for family compensation shall be administered on! 


by the employers creating them, intervention by outside authorities to be limited 
that prescribed by law. 


TH 


amounted to 100 kronen ($20.30, par) a month, each of these em- 


Other Countries. 


E principle of family allowances or “‘superwages”’ is also bein 
more or less recognized in various other foreign countries. 

All Austrian State employees irrespective of rank were accorded 
an increase in the sliding scale bonus from September 1, 1920, whic! 


loyees receiving a bonus of 315 kronen ($63.95, par) for every mem- 
r of his family. 
In connection with an inquiry made by the committee appointe:! 
in 1920 by the Belgium Cabinet to consider a cost-of-living ‘bonu- 
demanded by State ~~ it is reported that fathers of familic- 


who 
($35. 


Cotton trade employers at Warnsdorf, Czechoslovakia, in the sprin 
of 1920 decided to grant a lump-sum subsistence allowance to thei 


supported their ¢ 
22, par). 
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employees—700 kronen ($142.10, par) to single and 1,000 kronen 
(¢203, par) to married workers. 

[In September, 1920, the miners of the Ostrau-Karwin district, 
Cvechoslovakia, demanded that— 


‘ichty per cent of their previous earnings should be regarded a basic wage, irre- 

tive of work done; that work done should be paid on the piece-wage system; 
het weekly working hours should be reduced from 48 to 46; and that allowances 
children. clothing. rent. and maintenance should be increased. 


The Danish law of September 12, 1919, provides a higher cost-of- 
living allowance for the family providers. 

Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, a British writer on social questions, 
in ‘The Human Needs of Labor’’ (London, 1918, p. 141), makes the 
suggestion, the carrying out of which he acknowledges would be 
fraught with difficulty, that a minimum wage be fixed “sufficient to 
secure physical efficiency for, say, three dependent children, and that 
the mother be granted an allowance by the State in case there are 
more than that number.”’ 

The committee appointed by the British Home Secretary to con- 
sider the grant of a nonpensionable pay increase to police in England 
and Wales recommended that the bonus agreed upon “at the full 
rate should, for all ranks, be applicable only to married men, the 
bonus for single men being calculated at half rates, subject to the 
consideration of special cases by the police authorities.”’ 

While the subject of granting family allowances has not received 
the same attention in Great Britain as it has in various other coun- 
tries abroad yet the question of the higher remuneration of the male 
worker because of his supposed family obligations has been the storm 
center of controversy in connection with inquiries regarding women’s 
employment. 

In granting cost-of-living allowances to State employees in Nor- 
way a distinction is made in favor of employees who are family 
providers. 

Among the items covered in the agreement granting wage increases 
from January, 1920, between the Union of Oil Producers of Poland 
and workmen’s delegates were dependenis’ allowances for wife, 
mother, brother, sister, or for as many as five children. 

{mployees of Swedish private railways are granted allowances for 
their wives and their children under 15 years of age, such allowances 
changing with the cost of living index number. 

According to a resolution of the Swiss Federal Council of January 
28, 1921, Federal employees, for the year 1921, were granted a bonus 
of 180 franes ($34.74, par) for each child on incomes up to 5,000 
francs ($965, par), such bonus to decrease 10 francs ($1.93, par) for 
each subsequent increase of 100 francs ($19.30, par) or fraction 
thereof in income. Employees not securing certain specified grants 
were to receive a bonus of ‘100 per cent on incomes up to and in- 
cluding 2,000 franes ($386, par) with an additional 10 per cent for 
each ¢ ild (up to a maximum of 180 francs [$34.74, par]).”’ 
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Labor Unrest in Scandinavian Countries and Finland.! - 
By Anice L. Warrney. i] 1 
URING the war the Scandinavian countries, in common wiih FF PY 
D other neutral nations, occupied an economic and financial al 
position unprecedented in the advantages offered, yet notwith- 
standing their great material gains throughout these years they & end 
were unable to withstand the world-wide economic depression Biss 
the augmented social unrest which followed the cessation of hos. wol 
tilities. High cost of living, profiteering, depreciation of the cur- Fe & 
rency, and recently, extensive unemployment have, in these coun- oon 
tries as elsewhere, been factors contributing to the state of unrest FR ™°" 
which has been of such alarming proportions in many of the coun. ; 
tries in recent years. Popular thought is more or less socialistically J Le: 
inclined in all of these countries, with perhaps a larger radical elo. FR ¥" 
ment in Norway than in the others, it being the only one of tle FF the 
four countries which voted for adherence to the Third International Ff ““ 
at the ninth Scandinavian Labor Conference at Copenhagen in Jan- FB ““ 
uary, 1920. ; om 
Norway. ; . 
5 ali 
Trade-Union and Other Organizations. ; to 
4 a> 
HE first trade-union in Norway was established in 1884 and FF rf 
organization proceeded rapidly so that in 1889 a central federa- FF 
tion was formed. By 1905 practically all the trade-unions w Hl 
affiliated with the federation, which at that time had nearly 16,000 FF 
members. At the end of 1911 more than 53,000 were affiliated, and Ff | 
in 1920 there were more than 144,000 members. wa 
Trade-unions and socialism were closely linked from the start is shi 
the unions were formed for the purpose of fighting capitalism. A in 
socialist society was formed in 1885 and as a result of its activitics su 
the Norwegian Labor Party was founded the following year. During FB it 
the war the extremist element of the Norwegian Socialist Party grad- FR on 
ually gained control and a culmination of their efforts was reached FR by 
in the 1919 congress of the party, which passed a resolution approv- ne 
ing mass action as a method to a followed in the class metibas and sts 
also a resolution favoring affiliation with the Third Internation: co 
po ae UP OUR a tel 4) 5 0 ie STS LS SR a hee ee : au 
In preparing this article the following books and current numbers of periodical publications have |. 
used: Labor Overseas, London; Labor Gazette, London; General report on the industrial and econo: ) 
situation of Norway in December, 1920, by Mr. C. L. Paus, British legation in Christiania, London, ! MM 
| reg women London; American Industries; MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW; The Literary Digest; Gr. sli 
partment of Overseas Trade, Report on the post-war economic and industrial situation of | . 
mark, 1920, London, 1921; Review of the foreign press, in the Economic Review, London; Legicla' 1 sl 
ouvriere et_ prévoyance sociale en Suéde, Publie par ordre du gouvernement Suédois, Stockholm, | 
Union des Industries Métallurgiques et Miniéres; Revue mensuelle des questions sociales ouvriéres et fisca! ay 
Paris; Le mouvement syndical Belge, Bruxelles; Meddelelsesblad, Christiania: Arbejdsgiveren, Cor : 
hagen; Sociale Meddelelser, Christiania; Samfundets Krav, Copenhagen; Report of proceedings of $th Si . in 
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The Socialist Party at present consists of three groups: The majority 
(communist) group; the moderate group, which advocates revolution 
by peaceful methods; and the Labor Party in Parliament, which 
stands for the gradual socialization of industry, a “‘just”’ distribution 
of profits among the workers, and public control of production. 
The membership of the party in 1920 was said to be about 300,000. 
It has a press bureau tee its own printing and publishing works, and 
controls 15 daily newspapers and 20 other periodica! publications. 

There is a Young eaaluka Party with about 14,000 members which 
tends in its principles toward the extreme left. 

In 1900 the Norwegian Employers’ Association was formed for the 
purpose of defending the interests of employers. The rules adopted 
at the 1917 conference of the organization state its objects to be 
“to promote good relations between employers and workers and to 
endeavor to avert and settle labor disputes.’’. In 1920 the associa- 
tion represented about 2,400 establishments employing 86,000 
workers. Cooperation is maintained between this association and 
employers’ associations in Sweden and Denmark, and occasional 
conferences of employers in all these countries are called by a perma- 
nent joint committee. 

A citizens’ union called the “Samfundshjaelpen’’ (Social Aid 
League) was organized in the summer of 1920. The organization, 
which is nonpolitical, was established for the purpose of maintaining 
the right of the community to keep essential services in operation in 
the case of a political general strike or a labor dispute which affects 
the whole community although the league does not deny the right of 
employers or employees to use the lockout or strike. The members 
of the league, which has its headquarters in Christiania with branches 
all over the country, pledge themselves to carry out any work assigned 
to them, for which they are to receive fair remuneration. The 
association comes into action only on the request of the local authori- 
ties and is promised protection by them by all lawful means. 


General Labor and Industrial Conditions. 


The general industrial depression which was felt severely in Nor- 
way in 1920 has continued up to the present time. During 1920 the 
shipping income fell much below that of recent years; the fishing 
industry was in a precarious condition due to high cost of gear and 
supplies and the failure of the usual! markets in central Europe and 
Russia; stocks of fish held by the Government were sold for export 
on terms of long credit; and the industry was seriously handicapped 
by high rates of wages, expensive fuel, and diminished productive- 
ness of labor. A report from northern Norway for March, 1921, 
stated that the uel and paper market continued in such a poor 
condition that mills were constantly being shut down with conse- 
quent rapidly increasing unemployment. 

A report on wages and cost of living, published in the Okonomisk 
Revue, November, 1920 (pp. 767-770), states that wages increased 
slightly less than the cost of Hving up to January, 1919, but that 
since that time wages have jumped ahead of the cost of living and the 
average price hole gaa wage increases have been the principal factor 
in rising prices. Labor, on the other hand, strenuously denies that 
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wage increases have been to blame for increased living costs and main- 
tains that wages have not increased sufficiently rapidly to keep pace 
with the increased cost of living. The index number for wages o 
skilled labor in October, 1920, was reported in the above-mentione( 
article as 480, while the index number for cost of living was 340, thi 
average for 1913 and 1914 being taken as the base. In December, 
1920, the cost of living index had dropped five points to 335. 

Another report appearing in Arbejdsgiveren, the organ of the 
Employers’ Association, which compared the wages and cost of livi 
in May, 1920, with July, 1914, gave a lower rate of increase althouc! 
wages still remained in approximately the same relation to the cos: 
of living. The percentage of increase in hourly rates of wages { 
export industries was 282 per cent, for other industries 298 per cen! 
and for handicrafts 249 per cent, while the increased cost of living 
was given as 198 per cent. 

The labor press has stated that the pay increases as reported }y 
the Employers’ Association are estimated on hourly rates and con- 
sequently as the working day has, since 1914, been reduced from 
hours to 8 hours the daily or yearly wages are not increased, by 2! 
per cent, as much as these figures would seem to indicate. 

Not only is the situation as to complete unemployment very serio) 
but many industries are operating on short time. In April, 1921, i 
was estimated from reports made by the different pete eee bu- 
reaus throughout the country that there were approximately 30,00 
persons out of work. The proportion of union members who were 
unemployed in May was stated by the Norwegian Central Statistic: 
Bureau to be 16.1 per cent, while in May, 1920, there were but 0 
per cent who were unemployed. 

A sum of about 5,000,000 kroner ($1,340,000, par) was provided u 
the budget for unemployment relief, to be used principally as subsi- 
dies to local authorities for the promotion of yubhe works. In 
Christiania 14 kroner ($3.75, par) per day was paid at first to those 
employed on public works but this was reduced to 12 kroner ($3.22, 
par) in order not to exceed wages paid in other occupations. Con- 
troversy arose, however, as to the rate of pay, the unemploye: 
demanding 17.50 kroner ($4.69, par) per day, so that much of th 
communal aid came to a standstill. Demands were also made b\ 
the workers for the exclusion of foreign workmen. 


~ 


~~“ 


j 


Manifestations of Labor Unrest. 


Something of the objectives and the temper of the extremists 1) 
control of the Norwegian Labor Party may be seen from the program 
presented at the national convention in the spring of 1919. Thi 
outline of the policies of the party stated that the aim was th 
economic and social liberation of the laboring class through thi 
control of economic and political power, direct action being con 
sidered to be the best weapon in the fight for socialism. Im its pai 
liamentary activity, efforts of the party were to be directed towar:' 
weakening the political power of. the capitalistic class, althoug!h 
refusal of socialist members of the Storting to serve and of the mem 
bers of the party to vote at elections were advocated in cases wher: 
such measures seemed advisable. Formation of soldiers’ councils i» 
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addition to laborers’ councils was favored as a means of undermining 


Sthe “militaristic hold of the capitalistic class.” 


In October, 1920, an appeal to the laboring classes was published 


=i Social-Demokraten by the chairmen of the national trades organi- 


zations and the Labor Party which called upon the laboring classes 
to meet and protest against the action of the Government in support- 


fing reactionary measures and asserted that the banks had refused to 
Sassist communes to float loans, that rich men were sending their 
money out of the country to avoid paying the high taxes, and that 
DF waves had not increased in proportion to the increased cost of living, 


and urged the laboring classes to demand that adequate measures be 
taken to improve conditions. 
Trade agreements last usually for one or two years, and the com- 


}pulsory arbitration law which was enacted in June, 1916, and reen- 
B acted April, 1919, for a poe of one year and later extended to April, 
1921, has figured large 


y in the settlement of disputes. The law, 


« 


which had not worked out entirely satisfactorily, lapsed in April of 


} this year on the grounds that the special conditions which had led to 


the enactment of the law had so changed that there was no longer 
need for it. The employers were much opposed to the act and state 
that the arbitration awards are among the principal causes of unem- 


}ployment and that from their point of view strikes would have 


been cheaper for the country in every way. 

In January, 1920, notice was given by the unions that the agree- 
ments involving about 40,000 workmen which terminated on April 1 
would not be renewed but that higher wages would be asked and 
that demands for participation in management and for vacations with 
pay would be pressed. When the matter came up for discussion the 
employers agreed to a two-weeks’ vacation with pay but were unwill- 
ing to pay the 30 to 40 per cent increased wages which were demanded, 
or to consent to the establishment of workmen's councils. The labor 
delegates withdrew from the conference, threatening a strike which 


| would seriously cripple all the industries of the country. The Gov- 


ernment, however, informed the labor leaders that they would have 
to bring the matter before the court of arbitration for settlement. 
The demand for a share in the management of industry was consid- 
ered to represent the idea of the labor leaders that workmen’s coun- 
cis contain the germ of government by soviets and it was found 
impossible for employers and workers to reach any agreement upon 
the subject. 

By a royal resolution of May 21, a court of arbitration was appointed 
to settle wage scales and all other contested points except the demand 
for a share in management. The court granted average increases of 
about 20 per cent in all the industries concerned and a two-weeks’ 
summer holiday, most of these agreements to remain in effect until 
the spring of 1922. Employers generally declared the increase to be 
ruinous to Norwegian industry, while the findings of the court proved 
to be more favorable than the workers had anticipated. 

A Government commission which had been considermg the estab- 
lishment of industrial councils for some time submitted a temporary 
majority and minority report in the fall of 1919. A temporary 
measure drafted to meet the emergency failed because of the downfall 
of the cabinet, but in July, 1920, a law was passed providing for the 
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establishment of workmen’s committees in industrial concer 
employing regularly at least 50 workers if 25 per cent of the emp)oy. 
ees demanded the formation of the committee. The questions to |. 
dealt with by the committees according to the law do not includ, 
matters connected with the control of the industry, and the Ministe 
for Social Affairs made the definite statement that the law solved | 
favor of the employer the question as to who was to hold the contro}. 
ing hand in industry, while leading socialists maintained it was only { 
the forerunner of more extreme legislation. A report in February 
in regard to the number of works’ councils established gave ‘hj 
number organized as 53 out of 417 establishments affiliated to ih 
Employers’ Association and coming under the act. The prevailing 
short time and unemployment had hindered the growth of the mov:- 
ment to a considerable extent. 
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Recent Industrial Disputes 


m time 

While the system of concluding wage agreements lasting a year or B) W25 
longer and the establishment of the court of arbitration have had the PF) pe?’ 
effect of reducing the number of strikes as compared with other PF) 50“ 
countries, there have been a number of serious ones, culminating in the Py bak 
general strike this spring involving 120,000 workers. 5 wor 
In July, 1920, a strike of municipal employees in Bergen left that Fy Gue 
city in a helpless condition as far as the ordinary activities of the Py doc 
city were concerned, even burials having to be made by the friends FH The 
of the deceased. The strike lasted nearly two months and was Bp! 
settled by conceding most of the demands of the workers. B pay 
In September a lockout was declared by employers in the building FH 0! t 
trades against all employees in those trades as a protest agains! PF lab 
strike which had been in progress for seven weeks among about 1,0) [> 1 
workers. and 
Serious conflicts between the State and railwaymen and employers FP >r0 
on Government constructional works took place in the summer oi fF) ¢x¢ 
1920. Although the wage schedules of railwaymen had been revised FF °* 


upward shortly before, a movement was started in the spring for 
further increase in pay. This was resisted by the State on the grounds 
that it was financially impossible and also would initiate a fres) 
campaign for higher pay on the part of all Government emplovces 
The unipn leaders thereupon gave notice that ali organized lalbor 
would leave the railways on September 15. Construction workers 

the railways and water-power works also stopped work because thei 
demands for a higher daily wage were not granted. Trade-univ 
leaders next took steps to stop all coastal steamship traffic, a serious 
step, as the north of Norway is entirely dependent upon sea-borie 
supplies of foodstuffs. Under the conciliation law the public ar!)- 
trator succeeded in stopping the sympathetic strike of the coast and 
harbor workers, and the negotiations resulted in the appointment of 
a joint committee, the workers agreeing to accept the award of the 
committee if unanimous. A inmajority and minority report were filv« 
and the railwaymen refused to accept the terms offered, so tiv 
strike accordingly began on December 1, with about 12,000 workers 
involved. After the first few days a limited-train service was maii- 
tained on all lines and an attempt to cut off food supplies from 
Christiania failed, as there was sufficient volunteer labor for tic 
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cerns MF motor-transport service. The strike, which lasted two weeks, ter- 
minated when a majority of the workers voted to go back to work. 
It was estimated to have cost the unions about 500,000 kroner 
| ($134,000, par). 

ster The general strike.—On May 9, 1921, a strike was called by the 
seamen’s organization, which included all seamen, stokers, and trans- 
port and harbor workers, for the purpose of maintaining the existing 
wage scale. By May 15, the machinists had joined the strikers and 
Jury B® coastwise as well as overseas traffic was completely tied up. At a 
meeting of the leaders of the Workmen’s National Trades-Union it 
was decided to call for a general sympathetic strike of all union work- 
ing B® men, with the exception of the State railway and the post-office 
: employees, to take ~ 9 May 25. 

The Government exhausted ali the means for bringing about a 
settlement, but without success, so that the strike took place at the 
time for which it was scheduled. For the first few days Christiania 
was without gas, electricity, and street-car service, as well as news- 
papers, with the exception of Social-Demokraten, but members of the 
Social Aid League were called to work at the docks, electric plants, 
bakeries, and other municipal institutions, so that the most urgent 
work was performed. Several thousand reserves (called White 
Guards by Social-Demokraten) were called out for guard duty and 
docks and public buildings were guarded by police and soldiers. 
There were minor clashes between police and strikers at various 
places, but no serious disorders. After the first week no strike 
payments were made, and a request from labor leaders that members 
of the union who remained at work should turn over their wages to the 
labor fund was generally refused. 

The strike was at no time popular with the majority of the workers 
and they soon began to return to work, so that by June 8 the strike was 
broken and practically all work was resumed two days later, with the 
exception of the seamen originating the strike, who were negotiating 
a settlement of the original dispute. | 


ing 


JOY 


Labor Congresses. 


The Ninth Trade-Union Congress met at Christiania in July, 1920. 
At this congress a motion favoring socialization, “the fight for which 
must now be the chief task of the whole labor movement,” was passed 
by an overwhelming majority. A resolution was passed approving the 
regulationsfor works’ councils which had been worked out by thegeneral 
committee and stating that it was essential for final socialization that 
the workers should have a voice in management through such councils. 
In regard to trade-union reorganization the congress favored the 
organization of one union only in each establishment representing the 
trade of the majority of the workers and recommended the federation 
of trade-unions on the basis of local organizations irrespective of 
trade. Greetings were sent to the congress of the Third International 
in session at Moscow at ‘that time. 

At the meeting of the Ninth Scandinavian Labor Congress held in 
January, 1920, the Norwegian delegation voted for adherence to the 
Third International, while the Swedish, Danish, and Finnish labor 
parties voted to join the Second International. As a result of these 
votes there were visions in the labor parties of all these countries, the 
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more radical elements in the last three countries forming branches of 
the communist party. 

The National Council of the Labor Party met in October, 1920, {oy 
the purpose of discussing the attitude of the party toward the Moscow 
International. The majority report recommending that the party 


adopt the 21 conditions of the Moscow congress was adopted by 20) é 
votes to 3. Certain reservations were made, the princi ne ones being th 
that no change should be made in the present form of organization: is 1 
that is, the affiliation of trade-unions as a whole as opposed to indi. F¥ro™ 

vidual membership, and also no change in the section of the par. Pyocal 


hamentary program advocating disarmament or in existing regula- F 
tions as to the authority of the executive committee and the party Pom! 
attitude toward the parliamentary system and the trade-union move- FF 
ment. It was decided by a close vote to recommend at the next : 
national congress the change of the name of the party to “ Norwegian Pywor 
Communist Labor Party (section of the Communist International).” Patil 
This change in the name of the party was made at the twenty-fifth Fwe> 
congress of the party in March, 1921. es th 


WAS ¢ 


At a meeting of the Young Socialists in December it was decided to Pecer 
form a communist “agitation corps’”’ with the object of carrying on Petal 
propaganda within the trade-union movement and in shops and fac- Pytot#! 


tories in favor of industrial unionism and affiliation to the Third 
International. 

In January, 1921, a section of the labor party opposed to the radic:! 
majority held a congress with more than 200 delegates present a 
which an independent political party called the Norwegian Social 
Democratic Labor Party was formed. All social democrats oppose 
to the Third International were invited to join. The program [¥# 
adopted advocated socialization, abolition of the capitalist system, [7° | 
and organization of production for the purpose of satisfying the needs [7!0r™ 


of the community and not for the benefit of individuals. | T 
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Demands and Gains of Labor. bof ay 
; > 
Aside from the very large increases in wages during the war | Pe 
period—a general increase which was not only actually greater than P Po 
i. Sweden, Denmark, Finland, England, and the United States, but P as 
which was also greater in comparison with the increased cost 0! [7 fad 
living—the workers of Norway have had an eight-hour law enacted P nal 
for their benefit (Aug. 14, 1918), and a law creating works’ councils Py)" 
which had been so much desired by them. While the compulsory PF ree 
arbitration law met with much opposition and was allowed to fail of FF te 
reenactment, labor leaders announced that they would press for the PF Bra 
assage of another arbitration law. Vacations with pay—usually PF 7 
= a two-weeks’ period—have been very generally a feature of the PF "Tl 
collective agreements which have been concluded in the past two FP si 
ears. Complete socialization, which is the aim of the unions and Po: * 
abor Party, has received some encouragement through the appoint- Fy!" 


ment of an official socialization committee and the Government's | 
decision to compel firms, under penalty of a fine of 100,000 kroner 
($26,800, par), to supply information required by this committee. 
Other demands formulated by the Labor Party include adult suffrage, 
rationing of houses, a State monopoly of the liquor trade, and creatio! 
of a Ministry of Fisheries and of fishermen’s works’ councils. 
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Trade-Union and Employers’ Organizations. 


HE begmnings of trade-unionism in Sweden date from the early 
eighties, social-democratic organizations being the force prompt- 
ng their formation in most instances. The Rpt dbemeerette Party 
vas founded in 1880 and was joined by the trade-unions in 1885 and 
rom that time trade-unionism and socialism developed together. 
W.ocal branches of the Social-Democratic Party are composed of the 
trade-unions of the district, the group being called the arbetar- 
“kommun (workmen’s commune). 
| The Central Federation of Trade-Unions (Landsorganisationen 1 
Sverige) was formed in 1898 and included at that time 26 trade- 
unions with 900 branch societies and 48,000 members. In 1913 the 
iffiliated membership was about 97,000, and at the end of 1920 it 

vas approximately 283,000. 
> ‘The largest trade-unions which were not affiliated to the central 
“Wederation m 1918 were those of the railway workers, seamen, com- 
Spositors, textile workers, locomotive drivers, and agricultural workers, 
Mtotaling about 110,000 workers. 

Syndicalist organization is represented by the Central Organiza- 
tion of Swedish Workers (Sveriges arbetares centralorganisation), 
which has about 32,000 members. This federation aims at an eco- 
Snomic revolution and refuses all political entanglements, relying upon 
propaganda of a revolutionary character oo trade-unions. As 
a result of events in Russia the syndicalists have become very active, 
and strong propaganda has been carried on among farm workers with 
the result that a national union of farm workers has recently been 
Sformed. 
> The total number of trade-union members, federated and inde- 
pendent, in Sweden, is about 400,000 out of an industrial population 
jof approximately 600,000. 
Participation by the Social-Democratic Party in ‘‘capitalist”’ 
}governments was opposed by the party up to the period of the war 
but it was then decided that members might enter any cabinet which 
) would approve of a certain minimum program. A Liberal Coalition 
*Government formed in 1916 was joined by three social-democrats 
including Mr. Branting, and in March, 1920, the first socialist min- 
istry to be formed in a constitutional monarchy was formed by him. 
At the general election in September, 1920, however, the social- 
democrats lost five seats and the left socialists four seats, so that Mr. 
Branting resigned and a cabinet of administrative officials was 
formed pending a general election this year. 

The ‘‘Socialist Party” which has about 6,000 members of the ex- 
treme radical type, seceded from the Social-Democratic Party and 
P joined the Third International unconditionally. 

The Young Socialists, an organization of extremists in all of the 
13 European countries in which the party has been formed, have a 
membership of 35,000. The official organ of the party, Storm 
» Klockan, has a circulation of 30,000. 
Employers have been organized since 1900, and in 1902, the year in 
which the ‘‘general political strike” took place, the Union of Swedish 
Employers was formed with a membership of about 100 employers. 
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Membership has increased rapidly and in 1920, 3,893 firms, employ. 
ing almost 300,000 workers, were included in the organization wich 
had recently taken in the independent Swedish Workshop Assocs. 
tion and the central association of employers in the building industry 
At first this organization was purely one of defense based upon thf 
principle of insurance in case of strikes but gradually it has devel po) 
an effective control of the policy of its members in regard to all |. hor 
questions. Recently bret sree freien has been given to the question 
of wages and a special statistical bureau has been instituted to esi .}. 
lish precise information as to the wages paid throughout the country. 
Aside from this central organization, there are a number of inde. 
pendent employers’ organizations in agriculture, railroads, nav 
tion, and other industries. 

A social aid league (Samhiillshjilp) was organized in Stockholin i 
July of this year. The purpose of the union is the same as in other 
countries, namely, to maintain the working of essential services } 
the case of strikes or lockouts. 


General Labor and Industrial Conditions. 


Swedish industry like that of Norway profited by the opportunitics Ff 
of the war years, the value of manufactured products in 1919 b ' 
estimated at 5,618,000,000 kroner ($1,505,624,000, par) as agains 
2,163,000,000 kroner ($579,684,000, par) in 1913, and while it is im- 

ssible to estimate how much of this apparent increase is due to | 
inflation of the currency still a considerable portion of it represeni: 
imereased production. The industrial development is also shown |y F 
the faci that there were more than 30,000 more workers employed [Ma 
im 1919 than in 1913. 

Socialstyrelsen, the Department of Labor and Social Welfar 
Sweden, has just completed a study of wage increases from 191° | 
1920. The siady covered the earnings of over 280,000 workers, so it 


can be considered fairly to represent the condition of Swedish indus- Fifrom 
try. The average daily wage for ali classes of labor during 1920 was Fiwas 


found to be 11.85 kroner ($3.18, par) and the average yearly wave 
3,226 kroner ($864.57, par). The average daily wages of men in 12) 
was 13.17 kroner ($3.53; par), of women, 7.85 kroner ($2.10, par; 
and of apprentices, 5.54 kroner ($1.48, par), an increase over 115, 
respectively, of 205, 236, and 215 per cent, while yearly earnings 
show an average inerease for men, women, and young persons of /\/\), 
228, and 200 per cent, respectively. In 1919 the index number 0! 
cost of living was less than the wage index but up to that time it had J) maj 
been slightly in the lead. For 1920 the cost of living index was 21), 
while the index number for the average daily wages was 304. Wi‘! 
the beginning of lowered living costs and the serious business depr:- 3 
sion, t was a widespread movement in Sweden as in other coun- hr 
tries to bring into effect general wage reductions. Renewals 0! & pe 
collective agreements were the occasions for wage reductions, and |!) =r 
many indus*ries cuts ranging from 10 to 25 per cent were accepted Fy" 
with little protest on the part of the workers. | “a 

In the last quarter of 1920 unemployment was becoming extensive Py : 


and many industries were curtailing the working week so that )) J)” 
February, 1921, about 20 per cent of the trade-union members were | i 
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yt of work. In March the State Unemployment Commission esti- 
ated there were nearly 60,000 unemployed and on June 1 it was 
ported that 25.3 per cent of trade-union members were out of work. 
i 


7 


istry. BiMetal, iron and steel, paper, glass, match, and textile industries were 
N thefiifhe ones most seriously affected by the industrial depression. The 


eport of the Unemployment Commission submitted in May, 1921, 
tated that in spite of the substantial drop in prices, the reduction of 
ages, and the lowered interest rate the situation was even more 
stah. BiBonfused and alarming than in the winter. The commission asked 
ran appropriation of 36,000,000 kroner ($9,648,000, par) to combat 
nemployment during the remainder of this year and stated that 
here were 30,000 Government-supported unemployed in the country. 
{any factories in the textile industry at that time were running from 
8 to 24 hours a week only, while others were closed entirely and the 
vetal industry had reduced weekly working hours to less than half 
he normal number. 

Evidences of Labor Unrest. 


Collective agreements between employers and trade-unions are 
encral in Sweden and the majority of the strikes which have occurred 
n the past year have taken place when agreements have come up for 
enewal. While there was nothing in the nature of a general strike 
n 1920, it is stated that 1920 was a record year in the matter of 
strikes, every industry except the lumber industry being affected. 
t was estimated that at least 10,000,000 working days were lost at a 
ost of more than 120,000,000 kroner ($32,160,000, par). According 
0 Social-Demokraten strike benefits paid to workingmen and their 
amilies amounted to about 10,000,000 kroner ($2,680,000, par). 
The metal and the building trades are the ones which suffered most 
severely from strikes. 

In May, 1920, a committee of the metal workers’ union went to 
Soviet Russia to study conditions there with a view to the emigration 
from Sweden of 6,000 skilled workers. The report of the committee 
was so unfavorable, however, that no further steps were taken in the 
matter. 

At the fourth congress of the left wing Socialist Party held in April, 
1921, a resolution was passed by a large majority favoring exclusion 
from the party (according to the Moscow conditions) of that section 
of the party which had opposed unconditional affiliation to the Third 
International. The minority therefor withdrew from the congress 
and formed a new party but retaining the same name while the 
majority group voted to become the ‘“‘Communist Party of Sweden.” 


Labor Gains and Demands. 


Sweden has had a conciliation and arbitration law since 1906 but 
three new measures were passed in 1920 which amend and extend 
the original law, provide * a permanent arbitration court to deal 
with disputes arising under collective agreements, and for the appoint- 
ment of special arbitrators for individual disputes. 

An eight-hour law was passed in 1919, eflective January 1, 1920, 
and te remain in operation until 1924. Several bills were introduced 
at the last session of the Parliament to suspend, repeal, or amend the 
law, but a committee reported unfavorably on these bills though it 
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was recommended that the Government introduce a bill making 
such amendments as experience had shown to be desirable. Th, 
Government accordingly ordered the Department of Social Afiaix 
to report upon necessary amendments. The amendments adopted Qi form 
allowed the maximum daily hours to be raised from 8} to 9, although BM their 
the weekly limit of 48 hours could not be exceeded, extended the appli. are r 
cation of the law to communities of less than 1,500 inhabitants, ani fi the s 
increased the amount of monthly and annual overtime. An investi. Th 
gation by one of the employers’ organizations in regard to the ff) mem 
results of the law showed that the expected increase in intensity Band 
of work had not been realized, but on the contrary there had been § fund: 
great reduction in effort, only about one-ninth of the workers having fF the 
maintained their previous monthly output. It was estimated thai fi} emp! 
the average output had fallen 6 or 7 per cent and this with the {M} pend 
higher wages had resulted in a large industrial loss. = in st 
Vacations with pay have been quite generally conceded to Swedish FF The 
workers. Trade-unions supplied the information that about 220,000 FF of s 
workers were entitled to them, the length of the vacation varying FF then 
from the maximum of 30 days on the State railways to 3 days in WH have 
the chemical industry. The hourly or weekly rate is usually paid FF to tl 
with a bonus for piecework rates. A bill has been introduced by 
the Government making vacations compulsory in all establishments 
employing more than four persons. 
he Swedish Government appointed four commissions to study 
the possibility of carrying out the measures advocated by the Social- 
Democratic Party. One of these commissions was to report upon 
the question of socialization, including the methods by which pro- 
duction could be transferred to the State, and another was :p- FR 4 
pointed to study the question of the democratization of industry. FF .,;, 
Some of the demands of the labor parties are free communication FF... 
between working classes and labor parties throughout the world, are 
measures to reduce high cost of living, taxation reform which would FF ,,; 
open the way to socialization, and establishment of works’ councils FF... 
controlled by the masses. . 
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"THE trade-union movement began in Denmark in 1871 and in 1598 

a Central Trade Union Federation was established. The mein- 
bership, which has doubled since 1915, due largely to the rapid 
growth of unionism among agricultural workers, is now over 277,()()( 
and, including about 80,000 workers in independent unions, the 
total number of organized workers now comprises nearly 50 per 
cent of the working class of the country. 

Trade-union organization here as in Norway and Sweden /ias 
formed a part of the political labor movement represented princi 
pally by the Social-Democratic Party, although the Danish socialist 
movement is probably more conservative than similar movemen's 
in the other Scandinavian countries. The Social-Democratic Pariy 
has about 100,000 members and at present has something over one- 
fourth of the total representation in the lower house of Parliament. 
Cooperation with the Government has been allowed by the party 
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since 1916 when the leader, Mr. Stauning, entered the cabinet as 
minister without portfolio. 

In 1919 the extremists in the socialist organization seceded and 
formed the Danish Left Socialist Party, at the same time announcing 
their adherence to the Third International. Other radical elements 
are represented by the Anti-Trade Unions Federation (representing 
the syndicalists) and the Socialist Labor Party (communist). 

The employers’ association, founded in 1896, now numbers 18,215 
members who employ about 200,000 workers. Employers and public 
and professional men also were instrumental in forming the Sam- 
fundshjaelpen or Social Aid League in the first part of 1920, although 
the administration of the league is entirely independent of the 
employers’ organization. Here, as in other countries, it is an inde- 
pendent union of all middle-class elements for the purpose of defense 
in strikes which attack the foundations of the existing social system. 
The founders of the league have taken steps toward forming a union 
of such citizens’ committees in all countries which already have 
them and toward establishing leagues in countries in whi they 
have not yet been formed, in order to form an organization parallel 
to the international organization of labor. 


Economic and Industrial Situation. 


The population of Denmark is divided nearly equally between 
agriculture on the one hand and trade, transport, and industry on the 
other, and although Denmark is a large producer of butter, bacon, 
and eggs and of manufactured articles, the country is dependent upon 
outside sources for fodder and fertilizers for the agricultural industries 
and for raw materials and fuel for the production of manufactured 
articles. While the early years of the war, therefore, brought great 
prosueeey to Denmark through the great demand at high prices for 
er products, the extended submarine warfare in 1917 and later 
rationing of raw materials and the embargo placed on the export of 
goods to Denmark by the Allies placed the industries of the country 
in a serious position. The present period of keen trade competition, 
therefore, finds Danish industries badly off in most cases since the 
high prices of coal and of raw materials which must be imported and 
the high cost of labor make it difficult for her to compete with the 
large industrial countries which are not completely dependent on 
outside sources for supplies. 

The cost of living in Danmark reached its highest point in January, 
1921, when the index number of'a workingman’s budget was 264. 
While the increase in the cost of living has been large the increase in 
wages has been proportionately very much greater; a report issued 
by the employers’ association gives the average hourly increase over 
1914 for all workers as 289.4 per cent, while the increase in cost of 
living was approximately 164 per cent. The increased wages are 
offset, however, by the constant depreciation of the krone and the 
shortening of the working day, which in practically all trades has 
been reduced to 8 hours. 

There was much unemployment in 1918 as a result of the shortage 
of materials, but in 1919 conditions were much improved, and it was 
not until the fall of 1920 that unemployment =. to be serious 
again. The highest unemployment figure yet recorded was in March, 
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1921, when there were 76,874 out of work. In April 23.6 per cent of 
trade-union members were reported as unemployed as compared with 
1.4 per cent in August, 1920, but by July 1 this number had been 
reduced to about 50,200, or 16.8 per cent. Unemployment relic! 
totaled nearly 11,000,000 kroner ($2,948,000, par) in 1920. Support 
of unemployment is based on laws enacted in 1914 and 1919; the 
latter, of a temporary character (expiring in March, 1921), increased 
the rates of relief and provided for other relief, such as assistance i1 

aying rent. In March a bill was passed extending the law | 

ovember 30, 1921. The industries most seriously affected are tly 
textile, iron and steel, and cigar industries, and shipyards. 
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Labor Unrest. Th 


Strikes in Denmark were numerous throughout 1920 and the first Fee : 
half of 1921. In April, 1920, a strike of dockers and seamen \ : 
started, which lasted until the middle of June. Unsuccessful attem) 
at settlement by the State conciliator resulted in a heavy fine, 300,()') 
kroner ($80,400, par), being imposed by the court on the transpor 
workers’ union. The Social Aid League took a prominent part in 
this strike, working at loadmg and unloading ships and acting :s 
volunteer crews to work outgoing vessels. On June 6 the strikes 
voted to accept the arbitration award and asked that the fine |) 
annulled on the grounds that it would bankrupt the union, but tii 
request was denied. Work was resumed on June 15, and the followiy 
day the eastern court of pict prohibited the Left Socialist dail) 
paper, Arbejdet, from publishing names of members of the leajnic 
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who had worked in the strikers’ places. Later an agreement was \ 
entered into between steamship owners and seamen effective uniil PR jy¢j. 
December 31, 1921, by which the two-watch system was again intro- for 
duced, the three-shift system being dropped. witl 
The present year has so far been one of great unrest, as the num!) the 
of expiring labor agreements is larger than in any preceding yeu. the 
During the first five months of the year expiring agreements affected FF pay 
over 200;000 workers, and there was a general disposition on the pari PR ine 
of employers to put lower wage scales into effect, the proposed reduc- FR at : 
taons ranging from 17 to 25 percent. The eight-hour day, which wis WB ey) 
made as oe yg tet in February, 1919, for industries operated continu- ! 
ously, had been quite generally introduced throughout Danis) anc 
industry by agreements between the employers’ and men’s associ: sha 
tions in January, 1920. stu 
Lockout notices an to be issued in February. Sixteen thousand bec 
textile and boot shoe workers, 11,000 of whom were already ren 


unemployed, were locked out on March 7, thereby losing their rig|it 
to unemployment benefits. Two days later about 65,000 other work: 
ers, mainly iron and steel and building workers, were locked out, aiid 
the Federation of Trade-Unions threatened a general strike to take 
place on May 29, by way of reprisal. The arbitration court asked t)ic 
employers for a postponement of the lockout for a week, but tle 
employers refused on the ground that continuation of operation at 


T 


of 


existing rates meant a daily loss and that there was no certainty tha' - 
the workers would accept an arbitration proposal. After various a 


efforts at agreement during which the order for the general strike wos 
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called off, although the employers still maintained the lockouts, an 
agreement was finally reached between the employers’ federation and 
the Federation of ‘Trade-Unions on April 19, and by the 29th the iron 
and metal workers had concluded an agreement so that work had 
heen resumed in all but a few of the smaller industries. The result 
of the agreements left the workers about where they were in August, 
1920, from the standpoint of wages, the general reduction amounting 
to 6 or 7 percent, although in a few cases it amounted to as much as 
15 per cent, while the eight-hour day remained untouched. 


Demands and Gains of Labor. F 


The concessions which labor has secured in Denmark since the war 
include practical recognition of the eight-hour day through the 
enactment of a law covering continuous industries and the inclusion 
of an eight-hour provision in many of the collective agreements in 
other infludtrice and inclusion of vacations with pay in many of the 
industrial agreements. The recent laws relating to unemployment 
insurance have been drafted on a much more generous scale than in 
other countries—so much so, in fact, that the professional and well- 
to-do classes consider this legislation has had a fatal effect on the 
morale of the workers and even labor leaders admit that it has tended 
to undermine initiative and thrift and has stimulated idleness, while 
on the other hand, it is conceded that there is some justice in the 
claim of the labor leaders that unemployment insurance has appeased 
the working classes during these difficult times and has beén some- 
thing of a check to revolutionary movements and propaganda. 

At a trade-union congress held in October, 1920, it was resolved to 
insist upon the passage of a general 8-hour law and a draft agreement 
for the introduction of works councils was approved. Vacations 
with pay were also asked for and a resolution was passed calling on 
the Government “to provide work for the unemployed; to increase 
the present ‘inadequate’ unemployment donation to continue the 
payment of the donation to unemployed who have exhausted their 
unemployment allowances; to provide fuel and other necessaries 
at a low price; and to take measures to overcome the housing diffi- 
culty.” 

An agreement had been reached between the employers’ association 
and the trade-union federation to take up the question of workers’ 
share in control, and a joint committee was appointed to make a 
study of the question. No action has been taken so far, however, 
because of the many difficulties which developed incidental to the 
renewal of agreements. 

Finland. 


General Economic and Social Conditions. 


‘HE labor movement in Finland was greatly affected by the civil 

war in 1918, at which time the membership of the Confederation 
of Trade-Unions fell from about 160,000 to only 40,000. Since that 
time, however, the membership has been increasing, and in February, 
1921, it was reported that there were 55,000 workers affiliated to the 
association, which recently has evidenced strong tendencies toward 
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extreme socialistic principles. These tendencies are shown also jp 
the secession from the Finnish Socialist Party in 1920 of a group 
which called itself the Secialist Labor Party and which advocs ted 
abolishing the middle class bureaucracy and the capitalist system 
of production and concentrating all social power in the hands of 
workers’ councils. The party at its first meeting voted unnni- 
mously to join the Third International and the tone of the congress 
was such that the police closed the convention, seized the papers 
and arrested 12 persons. Since that time the party has been avi. 
tating without success for the release of the numerous Socialists «14 
trade-unionists ~who are still imprisoned. There have been many 
defections of workers’ organizations from the ranks of the Finnis| 
Socialist Party in order to join the Third International, and com- 
munist propaganda has been carried on in the army, at least half of 
which it is stated is in sympathy with the Socialists. The Young 
Socialist Party numbers about 20,000 members, but is not yet affiliated 
to the Young Communist International. k 

Finland is primarily an agricultural country, about two-thirds of 
the 3,500,000 inhabitants being farmers, the majority of whom own 
the land they cultivate. While the country is considered to be in « 
financially sound condition the currency has depreciated enormous!y, 
and the Finnish mark, which is normally worth 19.3 cents, is quoted 
now at 2.3 cents. 

Increase in the cost of living which started with the war was es)e- 
cially rapid during 1919 and 1920, and the tendency toward lower 
prices, which was fairly general in most countries during the last half 
of 1920, was not felt in Finland until the early part of this year and 
then reductions were very slight and of a temporary’ character. 
Foodstuffs and certain other necessary articles, mm 4 as fuel and light, 
show an increase over 1914 prices, varying from 423 to 1,669 per cent. 
Fish and potatoes indent the least of any articles of food; meat 
and dairy products showed an increase varying from 800 to over 
1,000 per cent, while grain products increased from about 1,100 to 
1,669 per cent. The index number of the cost of living for a working- 
man’s family, based on cost in July, 1914, was 819.4 in January, 
* 1920, and 1,103.2 in December, 1920, an increase for the year of 34.() 
per cent. 

Wages seem to have lagged far behind the cost of living even 
though the percentage increases have been considerable, in some casvs 
as much as 500 per cent. Wages of adult workers in all industries 
averaged from 50 to 60 marks per day in the spring of 1921, but there 
was a general movement on foot among employers to put into effect 
wage reductions of from 10 to 25 per cent, and in many cases em- 
ployees have consented to these cuts through the fear of being 
unemployed. 

Unemployment, while not so extended as in many countries, |s 
beginning to be seriously felt. Im April it was reported that there 
were altogether about 6,000 persons without work throughout tlic 
country. There was considerable unemployment in the building 
industry and the working week had been shortened in the boot and 
shoe, textile, metal, and glass industries. 
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There were evidences of increasing discontent among the working 
people in the distinct movement toward the Left in labor and socialist 
organizations during 1920, showimg especially in elections in these 
organizations in which labor officials of moderate tendencies were 
replaced by those holding communistic views. This state of unrest 
was induced by the high cost of living and by organized propaganda. 
agi- To offset. this labor movement it was necessary to strengthen the em- 
and ployers’ organizations, and many new ones joined the Central Union 
any of Employers. 
} There were a number of strikes, principally for higher wages, one 
of port laborers in August, 1920, which included about 4,000 workers, 
being the most serious, as there was considerable violence in the course 
ung of it. In general, however, strikes were not serious or of a protracted 
nature. An8-hour day law was enacted in 1917 and controversy over 
application of the law had been the feature of disputes in a number 
of instances, particularly in strikes occurring in the metal trades. 
No legislation relating particularly to labor was passed in 1920. 
n Employers generally expressed dissatisfaction in regard to the results 
of the 8-hour law, as they stated it had not led to any improvement in 
the quality of work while output had decreased in some cases as 
much as 50 per cent. The work people, they claim, have not utilized 
their ample leas for self-improvement, but for obtaining extra work, 
and instead of being more contented they show more hostility 
toward employers. 


Tess 


PTS, 


Conclusion. 


T IS somewhat difficult in such a brief chronicle of events correctly 

to evaluate the various ideas and tendencies and to determine 
the possibilities either of social improvement or of danger in the 
objectives of different groups within a country. It does seem safe, 
however, to draw some general conclusions from the similarity which 
is shown in the labor movements in the different countries under 
consideration. One of the outstanding phases of post-war conditions 
is the tendency toward consolidation of groups whose interests are 
identical, not only of such groups within a country, but also between 
similar groups in different countries. Thus we see the employers’ 
federations grouped together in an alliance with the purpose of pre- 
senting a united front in critical industrial situations, while labor 
groups have shown the same evidences of solidarity and a disposition 
to assist their fellow employees in other countries in cases of stub- 
bornly contested strikes, as well as in the planning of general labor 
programs. Dissatisfaction and unrest and the tendency to espouse 
radical doctrines have increased rapidly in the past two years, but 
it is perhaps possible to overestimate the danger from the extremist 
groups and to minimize the possibilities of social catastrophe in the 
aims of more moderate Socialist organizations, which seek the same 
ends as the radicals, although they do not favor or find it expedient 
to advocate the same methods. A newer phase, and one belonging 
strictly to this reconstruction period, is the growing realization of 
the public that industrial disputes are not the concern alone of em- 
ployers and employees in the particular industries in which they 
arise, but that the public has certain fundamental rights which must 
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be conserved. It is perhaps this phase of the question which hold 
the greatest element of hope in a situation which shows a growing 
tendency among both employers and workers toward class warf 

since it may be possible that some solution will be reached by which 
the rights of society as a whole will be protected. 









pail 

Twentieth Congress of the Syndical Commission of the Labor Party FR ceo 

and Independent Unions, Belgium. ' B maj 

B aires 

HE twentieth congress of the Syndical Commission of the Lal ‘ 

Party and Independent Unions was held in Brussels July 9 ||, 

with 413 delegates in attendance, representing 28 nation: 
affiliated organizations and 718,410 members. The questions of pi: 
ticular mterest on the agenda were: The industrial crisis; union ¢ 

centration; control of industry and the action of the Economi 

Couneil; index numbers in relation to wages; piecework; regiona! 
arbitration councils; and relations between unions and cooperati 
organizations. The practically complete unity of purpose in | 

Belgian trade-union movement was evidenced in the discussions ai: 

votes of this congress, for while there had been considerable difference 
of opmion manifest in preceding congresses, the opposition at t! 

one did not command at any time more than 10 votes. 

The debate upon the industrial crisis emphasized its world-wide 
character and = we ati that reactionary employers everywhere had 
seized upon this opportunity to wrest from labor the advantayg: 
which had been gained in recent years. This tendency had b: 
evidenced particularly in Belgium, it was stated, in the effort io 
reduce unemployment benefits and to have these benefits distribut«« 
by official organizations rather than by the unions. The resolut) 
adopted almost unanimously by the convention placed the blame for 
the present crisis on the capitalist system, ‘the cause of all socis 
iniquities,”” and, stating that the only way to overthrow the present 
system and establish society on a new and more equitable basis w: 
through international proletarian action, recorded the decision of the 
congress to have this proposed as one of the subjects for diseussio: 
at the congress of the International Federation of Labor next Novem- 
ber. As to the present situation in Belgium, the congress reviewe:! 
the demands made by the unions that work rather than money }e 
furnished for the unemployed; that necessary publie works shou! 
be started; the devastated sections restored, and stocks of raw mate- 
rial requisitioned, and further advocated promotion of trade relations. 
particularly with Russia, increase of unemployment allowances, ani 
creation by the State of new sources of revenue, particularly throug! 
inheritance taxes and a tax on capital as well as better enforcemen | 
of the war-profit and excess-profit tax laws. 

Reestablishment of Government control of food, which had been 
removed from some articles and which it was contemplated removin: 
from others, was urged, and the socialist group in Parliament was 


j 


; tBelgium. Revue du Travail. ly ag gg yee ny July, 1921. Pp. 764-770 
’ ‘Bulletin Mensuel du Parti Ouvrier Beige. X Xe Congrés Syndicale Bruxelles Aug. 10, 1921. P; 
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directed to work energetically not only to restore control but to 
extend it to cover more articles. 

The report on syndical concentration showed the impossibility of 
establishing a single union, grouping all workers together without 
distinction, but advocated the dev elopment of unions by industries 
rather than by trades or occupations. 

Control of industry was opposed by the “minority,” who main- 
tained that since socialization of industries is impossible in a bour- 
geois régime it is useless to enact a law for industrial control. The 


§ majority resolution, which was carried by all but 10 votes, however, 


direc ‘ted the economic council to prepare a bill upon control of indus- 
tries and called upon the representatives of the labor party to intro- 
duce and press for the passage of the billin Parliament. The congress 
also favored starting a campaign for nationalization or socialization 
of certain industries. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed with the official index numbers 

which form the basis for wage adjustments, and the congress advo- 
cated the appointment of workers on the commission in charge of the 
preparation of the index as long as it remained a factor in the adjust- 
ment of wages. 

The congress adjourned without having been able to consider the 
committee reports on piecework, regional arbitration councils, and 
upon the relation between the unions and the cooperative societies. 





Sixteenth Congress of the Confédération Générale du Travail, France.’ 


HE annual congress of the C. G. T., which is ordinarily held the 
last of September, took place this year on July 25-30. The main 
reason for advancing the date of the congress was stated by the 

confederal bureau to be the situation within the labor organization 
brought about by bolshevist propaganda due to which united syndic al 
action had become impossible, while the adversaries of the bureau 

maintained that it was owing to the desire of the majority element 
to bring about the immediate separation of the two parties within 
the C. G. T. In a proclamation issued by the confederal bureau, 
however, militants and the various organizations were urged not to 
do anything which would lead to a division of the labor forces, since 
-— was essential to all effective action, and at this time division 
would be particularly disastrous to the Russian revolution as well as 
to all national and international effort for the liberation of labor and 
could only help the forces of reaction. 

The Socialist Federation of the Seine, which voted overwhelmingly 
in the fall of 1920 for adherence to the Third International, had once 
more affirmed this decision to uphold Communist doctrines at a meet- 
ing held shortly before the general congress where the delegates 
agreed to demand the withdrawal of the C. G. T. from the Amsterdam 
International and its adhesion to the Moscow International. Other 


— $$$ 


, rt, a pels du peuple. Bulletin officiel de la Confédération Générale du Travail. Paris, July, 1921. pp. 
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resolutions adopted condemned the collaboration of the C. G. 7 
with the International Labor Office and its failure to organize resist. 
ance to the vigorous offensive waged by employers in the moveniept 
for reduction of wages and in their efforts to destroy the benctits 
of the 8-hour day by organizing and exploiting the unemployment 
crisis. 

The minority unions of the C. G. T. met at Lille with about 309 
delegates present just before the general congress in order to plan g 
course of action and present a united front to the confederal bureau, 
After extended debate the meeting accepted a statement by one of the 
delegates to the effect that these unions Raiewed in syndical autonomy 
and that it is immaterial whether anarchists, communists, or unionists 
head the movement when the hour of revolution strikes if they are 
men of action capable of creating a strongly revolutionary movement. 

The congress opened on July 25 with M. Jouhaux in the chair and 
with the principal question agitating the delegates that of exclu- 
sions. Two resolutions were at once placed before the congress «nd 
were adopted with but one dissenting vote. ‘The first resolution pro- 
tested against proposed laws now before Parliament, such as the one 
for repression of antimilitarism, and demanded real amnesty, which 
should include the liberation of all those who are still in military 
prisons, especially the Black Sea mutineers. The other resolution 
provided that the C. G. T. should start a national subscription for 
the Russian people and demanded that central unions of other coun- 
tries, by means of the International Federation, should manifest 
their solidarity in a similar way. The verification of credentials 
brought up the question of exclusion of unions by the confederal 
bureau, and the appointment of the credential committee followed by 
a motion of the minority unions criticizing the bureau led to a wild 
scene of disorder in which three delegates were injured. The congress 
was forced to adjourn and a commission, consisting of five represent»- 
tives each of the majority and minority parties, was appointed to 
seek some form of agreement by which the congress could proceed. 
There was some question as to whether the Government would allow 
the congress to go on, but no action was taken, and the second day 
was taken up with the seating of the delegates. All of the excluded 
unions were finally admitted, the total number of unions repre- 
sented being more than 2,900. 

The annual report of the confederal bureau in the congress of 
Orleans last year received 1,487 votes against 690, while this year 
after extended debate carrying much criticism, particularly of its 
collaboration with the International Labor Office, it received a 
majority of only 208, 1,556 votes being cast for it and 1,348 votes 
against and 46 abstentions. 

_ The question of syndical orientation, which was the one of main 
umportance, occupied two days in which the time was fairly divided 
between attacks on the C. G. T and its defense, and included a violent 
attack upon the war record of M. Jouhaux. The decisive debate 
which occupied one whole day was divided equally between the two 
parties, four speakers being designated by each. The speakers for 
the minority were MM. Besnard, Verdier, Monmousseau, and Monatt», 
while the representatives of the majority were MM. Digat, Merrhei, 
Dumoulin, and Jouhaux. The discussion, which concerned tlhe 
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methods by which the revolutionary aim was to be attained, brought 
out nothing new. The minority in their attack charged that the 
“ynion sacrée” of the war had been succeeded by an industrial union 
in which the hatred of the capitalist régime which should have 
followed the war had been killed, and that there was no hope in the 
Amsterdam International since it is an international of Nationalists, 
while the Communist International represented all for which they 
were striving. The majority speakers in general confined them- 
selves to defending their course of action, and the debate was closed 
by M. Jouhaux whose speech was a defense of his personal record 
through the years in which he had been a leader of the C. G. T., the 
collaboration of the confederation with the International Labor Office, 
and the adherence to the Amsterdam International. The majority 
resolution reaffirmed the general principles laid down in the resolution 
of Amiens which have been agreed to by all succeeding congresses 
and which maintain that the syndicalist action has for its purpose the 
abolishing of classes, suppression of wages, and control by producers 
of social activity. ‘The minimum program of the C. G. T. therefore 
was stated to be reconstruction of the devastated regions, industrialized 
nationalization of the great public utilities, social insurance, labor 
control, and resistance to efforts of employers to reduce wages and 
increase hours of labor conformably to the charter of Amiens which 
states that syndicalism ought to work “for the increased well-being 
of the workers by the realization of immediate improvement in their 
condition.”” The adherence of the C. G. T. to the Amsterdam Inter- 
national was maintained and public opposition by the minority to 
action taken by the majority, it was stated, would not be tolerated. 

The “revolutionary” resolution of the minority party stated that 
it was essential that the C. G. T. should return to the principle of 
revolutionary syndicalism which was expected of it by the union 
members as well as by the militants. Exclusion of members or of 
unions voicing revolutionary principles was vigorously opposed, since 
it would bring division which could only result in weakening the trade- 
union movement and rendering it incapable of accomplishing its 
mission, and the resolution demanded that the partisans of Amster- 
dam respect national trade-union unity as have the partisans of the 
Red Trade-Union International of Moscow who have not seen any 
reason why they should leave the C.G. T. The resolution quoted 
the Amiens resolution indorsing direct action as a means for bringing 
about immediate betterment of workers while stating that the ulti- 
mate aim is capitalist expropriation, and urged that the Congress 
of Lille should go on record as condemning collaboration of classes, 
stating that in the prerevolutionary period the “peur role of 
syndiealism is to present consistent opposition to the forces of capi- 
talism. The veaehutiin further stated that since syndicalism is by 
its origin, its character, and its ideals a revolutionary force it ought 
to represent ‘the maximum effort of the labor unions to destroy the 
capitalist régime and to realize the proletarian revolution.” Since 
the Amsterdam International, bound up with the International 
Labor Bureau and subventioned by capitalist Governments, can not 
be the basis for the syndical movement, the resolution maintained 
that the C. G. T. should withdraw from this organization and give its 
adherence to the Red Trade-Union International. 
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The result of the vote differed little from the preceding resolutions, 
the majority resolution receiving 1,572 votes and the minority 1,325, 
with 66 abstentions. Comparing this with the preceding cong: 
where similar resolutions were introduced there is seen to have b 
a decided swing to the left in revolutionary sentiment as the mino: 
resolution in the Orleans Congress commanded only 602 votes aga: 
1,479 for the majority. The vote on syndical orientation concluded 
the work of the congress except for an unsuccessful effort on the p 
of the minority to obtain the suppression of Le Peuple, the officia! 
organ of th confederation. 

La Republic Frangaise (July 31, 1921), in commenting en the re- 
sults of the congress considers that the leaders of the majority 
their lack of courage and force have signed their own death warrant 
whereas if they had had the courage actually to break with their ai- 
versaries they might have hoped to unite the working classes in 
general reformist movement. L’Information Social (Aug. 1h, 192! 
however, considers that the congress of Lille greatly accentuated t 
breach between syndicalism and politics, particularly communis! 
politics, so that it is probable that a complete break will yet ta 
place and that no previous congress had been so profitable as 1! 
since for the first time the members found themselves “in the pr 
ence of a new thought, of a conception of social evolution inspired 
no longer by formulas but by the examination and direct criticism 
actual facts.” 





Noteworthy Rulings on the Rights of Works’ Councils in German) 


OZIALE Praxis (Berlin, June 26, 1921) reports the following tw» 
S noteworthy rulings made in Germany on the rights of work- 
councils : 

In the matter of liability of a works’ council to payment of damages 
the Landgericht (court of the second instance) at Dresden issued 
judgment of fundamental importance. On the occasion of a disput: 
with the management a works’ council demanded, under threat o! 
strike, the immediate discharge of a superintendent. The discharge: 
superintendent sued the firm and obtained judgment for 3,000 mark- 
($714, par) damages. The firm in turn sued the works council fo: 

3 in pursuance of article 823 of the Civil Code. The cour 
passed judgment in favor of the plaintiff and directed the work: 
council as joint debtor to pay damages inclusive of interest. In the 
demand of the works council, under threat.of strike, for the ummedia tc 
discharge of the superintendent the court saw an offense agains' 
good morals. The damages assessed by the court must be paid }) 
the works’ council because the latter’s act is an unpermissible join 
act in the meaning of article 823 and paragraph 1 of article 826 0 
the Civil Cede. 

In reporting this ruling, Soziale Praxis remarks: 

Although one may differ in opinion as to whether the employer acted correctly i: 
acceding to the demand of the werks’ council we consider the judgment equitable an 
hope that it will serve as a warning to those circles which, contrary to the wish of trade- 
umion leaders, maintain the belief that force and intimidation is indispensable i) 
the class struggle. 






































RULINGS ON RIGHTS OF WORKS’ COUNCILS IN GERMANY. 4] 


The other ruling was made by the National Economic Council on 
April 4, 1921, and related to the obligation of the works’ council not 
to divulge confidential information given to it by the employer or the 
management. The manager of an establishment gave cert: al infor- 
mation to the works’ council with the explicit request that this infor- 
ation be considered confidential and net div ulged before a specified 
ite. In some irregular way a large number of employees of the 
est: oe shment obt: Lined, however, information of prospective admin- 

‘ative changes and requested the chairman of the works’ council 
¢ call a meeting of the employees for the purpose of discussing the 
ntendel reorganization. ‘he chairman ides d to comply with 
this request made by more than a quarter of the eunpoy ee s entitle “. 
to vote. He gave as the reason for his refusal that in view of 
confidential charac ter of the information given to the works’ coun: sai 
by the management he could not call a meeting of the employees 
which had for its program the discussion of this information. AL the 
same time he declared himself willing to call a meeting, provided tha‘ 
this meeting would not put on its agenda discussion of the ¢ onfident iad 
col munication in question. Thereupon themayjority of the employ ees 
adopte da motion that the works’ council be dissolved for gross neglect 
of its duties in pursuance of article 46 of the works’ council law. The 
National Kcenomic Council ruled, however, that the duty of not 
divulging confidential information comes before the duty of me 
a meeting of employees, and that in cases like the one under revie 
the chairman of the works’ council has the right not to comply with a 
request for calling such a meeting. Neglect of duty in accord: ince 
with article 46 can only be seen im an unfounded refusal of the chair- 
man of the works’ council to call a mecting of employees. The 
ational Keonomic Council duthion d explicitly that in the case bef: 

i t the works’ council had acted correctly and in accordance with 
duties, especially since the chairman had declared himself ready to 
call a meeting provided the agenda of the meeting were changed. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been re. 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail. dealor 


through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 
Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Augus' 


15, 1920, and on July 15 and August 15, 1921, as well as the per- 
For example, the price 
cents per pound on August 15, 1920; 3.4 cents 
per pound on July 15, 1921; and 4.2 cents per pound on August 15, 
These figures show a decrease of 16 per cent in the year, but an 


centage changes in the year and in the month. 
of potatoes was 5 


1921. 
increase of 24 per cent in the month. 


The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed a de- 
er cent in August, 1921, as compared with August, 
1920, but an increase of 4.3 per cent in August, 1921, as compared 


crease of 25 


with July, 1921. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER (! 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUG. 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1921, AND & 
15, 1920. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.| 


j 
Per cent of incr 
| (+) or decre: 
i (—) Aug. 15, 1% 
; compared wit! 


Average retail price on— 




















Article. Unit. 
; i } 
| Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jul 
1920. 1921. 1921. 1920. 192 
Sieh cid wital 
| Cents. Cents. Cents. | 
ER nae eae Se - Pound.. 47.2 40, 2 40.0 | —15 
ES oka Se spuls Uh eo sco coe ceolssons Mb andes a 43. 6 35. 8 35. 6 | -18 
£0 SESS. Gee pepe Brake do.. 34.9 29. 3 29. 1 | —17 
iescrnnnnsasipiit on <n=-oa~shespes fas sone. | 27.4 20.7; 2.8] -24 
I soca ss a coin 2d cd coe cba | ee do 18. 5 13. 2 | 13. 5 | —27 
ES tnecnihesig tons cansnonigoaie do 45. 9 34. 3 | 38. 0 | —17 
le ES EE ae eae Re eS 54.9 43, 2 43. 7 —20 
A et ukte 9 Wenvecauh talak oes me Btn stud 60. 0 51. 0 52. 9 —13 
i vnscccegdatientinens de¥ deocel RHE scsi aed 39. 7 35. 2 34. 3 | —14 
Mt deibdlcs oss chdsbudbiaetbeehaskee Mess Zi 5. 0 38. 8 38. 9 | -14 
TED Sie TR TE do 38. 8 35. 2 34, 5 | —11 
DIE ae SE aes CO ea 17.0 14.0 | 14. 3 | —16 
Milk, evaporated.................... 15-16 oz. can 15. 6 13. 5 | 13. 5 | —13 
etn Can nu akaae nO 6 iadlecd Pound........ 67.0 46. 6 51. 2 | —24 
INNS, Sick nan acabes bees ches cue (Aaa 42.1 29. 1 | 29. 8 | 29 
PIO S05 6.0 « cdinsisc'sennisiie solo sans eee 36. 0 26. 9 27. 8 | —23 
GI. 5 nd Abad are Ths oie ck. caso caah, oe “Sas 40. 5 29. 5 | 32. 6 | —20 





1JIn addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry go 
from each of 51 cities. Gas has heretofore been published in the June issue, but appears this year in | 


July issue. Dry goods appears regularly in the April, July, October, and December issues of the MONT! ‘ 


LABOR REVIEW. 

*The coma psig wee: weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 1 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, p: 
e , bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, CEs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, ri 

ee, tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the weigh! 
aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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Lard. . 
Crisco. 
Eggs, § 
Bread 
Flour. . 
Corn 
Rolled 
Corl fl; 
Cream 
Macar¢ 
Rice. - 
Beas, 
Potato 
Onions 
Cabbay 
Beans, 
Corn, ‘ 
Peas, ¢ 
Tomat 
sugar, 
Tea 
Coflee 
Prune 
Laisil 
Banal 
Orang 
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TynLe 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUG. 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1921, AND AUG, 
15, 1920—Concluded. 





Per cent of increase 
ee al (+-) or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) ‘Aug. 15, 1921, 
Y area W ee 
Article. Unit. compared with 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug.15, | Aug.15, July 15, 
1920. 1921. | 1921. 1920) 1921. 
' 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Land |. cite e nee ann op +i pak Pound........} 27.9 16.7 | 18. 1 35 8 
NRE > See ee oer 34.5 21.0 | 21.1 39 0.4 
} ws, SUFICtLY ETOGM... . 0... een... coe Dozen......... 63. 6 42.3 | 47. 6 2 +13 
~*~ Bie. oe > ee ae | Pound........ 11.9 9.7 | 9.7 1s 0 
aE eT... debts agi adhe as << cd nape cows er er 8.4 5. 8 5. 7 32 2 
CT OS ee ree ae eee 6.9 | 4.4 4.5 3 2 
ST (to 2 i A ri aa Sead 11,2 9.9 10, 0 i 1 
ost Corn flakes.........-....-- Sn 98 ewe | 8-oz. package .| 14.6 | 12. 2 12.2 if 0 
nd ett nh 6 Five saste sp 0 éeow 2 poe 30. 3 29. 7 29. 8 2 0.3 
per- eee at | Pound........ 21.7 20. 6 20. 7 0.4 
Reh i) ei aais > Eee ccs’ oc ces tals ds-as Sa is. 3 8. 7 R, 8 ) l 
Tice DegG ER alas Anas «ap 0-092 6p o0] eae on ead 11.7 7.9 7.9 2 0 
ents PotateGs. <sccs<s Py 6 mise 6 e+ Seenhe wie ae eae 5. 0 3. 4 4,2 It 24 
ei 1 ODES ERR ey ee Tee Oe sie eed 5. 6 5. 4 5. 3 2 
15, ES eee eee ee sotep acd See 4.4 5. 5 6.1 aM 1] 
ts DUR iss o5. dae ~~ om oo ci gan No. 2can..... 16. 8 14, 2 14. 2 0 
an CI oe teod,. on ces ocak fa ow a SG xm is. 8 15, 8 16. 0 Le l 
OE |. nope aS 19. 4 17.5 17. 6 } ] 

: Tomatoes, @ammmbed................... RR enh le?: 15, 2 | 11. 4 12. 0 21 5 
de- Sugar, granulated........ eiana} kane i 22. 9 7.1 7.5 87 6 
14 SS 8 OR a ee 2, i | hl 74.4 69, 2 69. 1 7 0.1 
ASt, HM Coffee........ ee snd ss» @ bine aun wal cas chine 48. 4 35, 6 35, 6 2h 0 

red ean Pet ean oven 28. 3 8. 6 ik. 8 34 l 
Reisith.; < cek<0<s2- LST A IS ae Pe tape! Pee 28. 9 30. 7 30 { 2 
RO eskc n.i505 2 caw ccccccen | cnc seks 45.9 1.8 38. 6 5 
ee RY Se Peer ae ee epee os: 65.9 5h. 4 53. ) ! 

i oe lll ee eee ee eee Oe Lee a ee 1.3 














1 See note 2, page 42. 


Table 2 shows for the United Staes average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on August 15, 1913 and 1914, and on August 15 of 
each year from 1917 to 1921, together with the percentage changes 
in August of each of these specified years compared with August, 1913. 
For example, the price of flour in August, 1913, was 3.3 cents; in 
August, 1914, 3.5 cents; in August, 1917, 7.6 cents; in August, 
1918, 6.8 cents; in August, 1919, 7.4 cents; in August, 1920, 8.4 
cents; in August, 1921, 5.7 cents. As compared with the average 
price in August, 1913, these figures show 1 following percentage 
increases: Six per cent in 1914; 130 per cent in 1917; 106 per cent in 
1918; 124 per cent in 1919; 155 per cent in 1920; and 73 per cent in 
1921. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCE) 
INCREASE OR DECREASE AUG. 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED \ 


AUG. 15, 1918. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.| 


| 


| 


Average retail prices Aug. 15— 























Per cent of increase (4 


crease (—) 


Aug. 15 


specified year compar 


15, 1913- 


Article. Unit. Aug. 
| 1913 | 1914} 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920) 1921 | 1914 | 1917) 1918! 1919) 19 
: caasddaai BE Het | 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cis 
Sirloin steak......... Pound... .| 26. 4) 27.9 32.9) 41. 5} 42. 1] 47.2) 40.01 + 6/4 25/4 57/4 594 
Round steak........./... aS | 23. 2} 25. 1) 30. 8} 39. 6} 39. 5| 43. 6) 35. 6) Si+ 33'+ 71 70! 4 
NG sis Ve we ves woshies OO; 6.45% | 20. 2} 21. 4) 25. 6} 32. 6} 32. 4] 34.9) 29.1) + 64. 27/4 61/4 GO 
SS eae as hae } 16. 5} 17. 5} 21.7] 28. 3) 26. 6} 27. 4 20.8 + 61+ 32/4 72)+ 61/4 
, _» Sees ae do. } 12. 2) 13.0) 16. 2) 21. 7] 19.3) 18.5) 13.5 + 7/+ 33/+ 78/+ 58 
eo ee Le do | 21. 9) 25. 1) 34. 5) 42. 2) 46.9) 45.9) 38.0) +15\+ 58+ 93/4114 
cl es Oe” do. | 28. 3) 28. 8 43. 1) 54. O} 57. 7] 54.9) 43.7) + 2/4 52!/+ 91/4104 
A eaters: do. | 28. 4) 29.1) 39. 4) 48. 5} 56. 9) 60. 0) 52.9) + 2)\4+ 39/+ 71/4+100;+1 
TS Pee: ee do. .....| 18.9) 20.6] 29. 7) 36.9) 36.4) 39.7] 34.3) + 9/4 57/4 95/4 93/41 
Ons au ha one's 6 eke on do... ...{ 21. 5) 22.1) 27.9) 38. 6| $1. 8} 45.0) 38.9) + 3/4 30/+ 80+ 94/+1 
Salmon (canned). ....|..-. SPR AMR Fea, AE 2} 32. 3} 38. 5 ce ape Bete © eet € 
fare Quart..... ; 88 8.9 11.4) 13.6) 15.5] 17.0 14.3) + 14 3014+ 554 76 
Milk, evaporated... .. 13-16 Of. |..... pes RS | bases 16. 3} 15. 6} 13. 5).....)... LB ve 
eR epailiels os eles +2 | Pound ....| 35. 4) 36.1) 47.6) 53.9) 64. 1) 67.0) 51.2) + 2/4 341+ 524 81/4 § 
Oleomargarine.......'... (SSRI aie AF mR ie: | 42.5] 42.1) 29.8).....|...._| 
Nut margarine.......|... do. ARE SLT CS lg RE RS TRS RS 
ERE SE eS! A. do. 22. 0) 22. 8) 32. 8) 34. 6} 43. 5 49. 5) 32. 6) 4+ 491+ 57\+ 98 
UE Ae ct do | 16.1) 15.6) 27.7] 33.1) 42. 0} 27.9) 18.1) — 3\+ 72/+106\+16) 7 
PRES yr is a vghenee dante J...-.)....--] 40.5) 34.5) Q.1).....)...0) 0.04... 
Eggs, strictly fresh ae 33. 0) 33.2) 46.1) 53. 6) 60. 2) 63.6) 47.6) + 1+ 40/+ 62+ 82+ 9 
EE EEE 4 - Pound....; 5.6) 6.3] 10.2) 9.9| 10.1] 11.9) 9.7) +13/+ 82/4 77 80 l 
5 REE ee: do......| 3.3} 35 7.6] 6.8 7.4] 84] 5.7] + 614130/+106/+124/+1 
to ae eee, ee do......| 3.0) 3.1) 6.6 6.8) 6.6) 6.9 4.5) + 3!+120/+127/+120/+ 13) 
Rolled oats........... phe A pede RE Rape 43 ee- Pe EE BG Enns clecee.c 
Corn flakes. .......... So. pKg..|.....|.-... EE Sere * 4% ¢ 5 See age See 
Cream of Wheat... ... MOE. DE 1 on cn cheadcaleoscclocece] Oe ee a8 
| Ey See WOME. Saks bi er 1 ie ee 5 > kt 5 a oo Bien hs ash sa 
RE PORE Fea’ do......| 87] &8| 10.6) 13.4) 15.5) 18.3) 88) + 14 22/4 544 781411 
| ee Te GBov a vidbavcodacces go f° 2 8 BS Bee eee ee ee 
ERATE es ae: @o....... L& LG 2e 32S 6&6 80 43 0 84! +105, + 163,+ 16 
I. <cierreninake seem eee eee ao a Ue el Ue oe he See eee eee 
ES RR abet SR Ss ctdivate livaeeihecs ddl s ces | * 3S SP a ee oe 
Beans, baked........ | NO, Reem.) 206 chsen 5 = sam rd 17.1) 16.8) 14.2)..... = 
Carn, canned.........]... piped Mee cepa eee ice mH 16.8 .@...../.....)..... 
Peas, canned.........|... Os cick. Tape. | eee Sdncdbbed OR Me OG... ws AL he 
Tomatoes, canned... .|...do......}....- a BASE BARES 5S” | Ee eae Coe keen ae 
Sugar, granulated ....; Pound....| 5.6} 7.9) 10.0) 9.3) 11.1) 22.9) 7.5) +41'4+ 79+ 66/4 984309 
. ae theenndectsed do. | 54. 4) 54.7) 60. 2) 65.8) 70.7) 74.4) 69.1) + 14+ 18/4 21)4+ 30)4+ 37 
RE pees — va ah plete do. -| 29. 8} 29.7) 30.5) 30.1) 47.8) 48.4) 35.6,-0.34+ 24+ 14 60/4 6 
POD bddd ine chp ctn<idh PP. «é022 Ska ee 16. 2) 17.1) 27. 4) 28.3) 18. 8).....)..... rs 
in te «ith ae apae el do ee ee 14,8 15.3) 18.0) 28.9) 30.2).....}.....)..........)... 
Bananas............. | Doz....... RR LOU ee ang 39.1} 45.9] 38.6).....|..- 
RE, 4 vices... dons j-+-GO. - - 2.2). 22 fone ee} oe---|--0ee 53. 7| 65.9) 53. 5). Sb shied. «42 
| 
All articles combined }| pbb céendseba EDGR G: ES GR Fe OR ee) ES ee | te + 6+ 471+ 701+ 904105 
| 


| See note 2, page 42. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
of food* as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1920, and in August, 


1921. 


* Although monthly prices have been secured on 43 food articles since January, 1919, prices on on)) 





of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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3,—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 


ae 


CENT op E 
F ae PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO i920, AND IN AUGUST, 1921. 


DV ITH 

















| | ‘ 
| | Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Ribroast. | Chuck roast.| Plate beef. | Pork chops. 
3 Eig Die fas | iy 
Su | Year. Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- Aver- | | Aver- 
fi age | Amt.| age | Amt.; age |Amt.| age |Amt.,; age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
are retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1 
price. | price. | price. price. | price. | price. 
' i. 7 eee Cerne Sree tee 2 | 
192 \Per lb.| Lbs. \Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. \Per lb.| Lbs. Per lb.| Lbs. \Per lb.) Lbs 
ere $0. 254 3.9 $0. 223 4.5 $0.198 | 5.1 \$0.160 | 6.3 $0.12] 8.3 |$0. 210 1.8 
N914...--00-050 259) 3.9 -236 | 4.2) .204 4.9) .167 6.0 . 126 7.91 .220 4.5 
I ee | .207 3.9 -230; 43) .201|; 5.0 161 {| 6.2] .121 8.3 | . 203 1.9 
7 Ty Pee coal 3.7 . 245 | 4.1} .212 4.7} .171 5.8 128 7.81 .997 4 
+ 88+ 53 Bey... ..scedee | .315 3.2} .200)] 3.4] .249; 40; .209) 4.8] .157 6.4 | .319 3.1 
il 44 —.  oee | . 389 2.6 . 369 2.7; .307 3.3 . 266 3.8 . 206 19) .390 2.6 
t 664 9 peas 5 | .417 2.4 .389 2.6 | .325 3.1} .270| 3.7} .202 5.0 | .423 2.4 
F 524 M00. . namaste <1 | 437 2.3 | .395 2.5 .3382| 3.0) .262 3.8) .183) 5.5 423 2.4 
ae 74 a1: August...| .400 2.5) .356; 2.8] .291| 3.4] .208 4.8! .135 7.41 .380 9 6 
ae en. Bie: TUE dq | 
ch 2 Bacon. Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs. Butter. 
| | { j 
93,4. ¢ 
; Per lb.| Lbs. Per lb.| Lbs. \Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.;| Lbs. |Perdoz.: Dozs. Per tb Lbs. 
a | eens $0.270 | 3.7 $0.2609 | 3.7 $0.158) 6.3 (80.213 | 4.7 (90.345 2.9 |$0. 383 2.6 
~ Pete eae . 275 3.6; .273; 3.7] .156| 6.4] .218 4.6 | .353 2.8| .362 2.8 
| ne 269; 3.7) .261 3.8 | .148 6.8 | .208 4.8) .341 2.9 358 2.8 
"84/4. 4a (Bg19I6.....-..2--- -287 | 3.5) .204 3.4; .175| 5.7) .236 |) 4.2) .375 2.7 394 2.5 
7314 19 MenMGl...ssesseee- 410; 2.4/ .382/ 2.6| .27%6| 3.6) .286/ 3.5] .481 2.1} .487 2.1 
BRIS... ----enee | 599; 1.9! .479| 21) .333] 3.0] .377{ 27] .560| 18] .577| 1.7 
ia. «xfs .554) 1.8) .534 1.9) .369 2.7) .411 2.4} .628 1.6 678 1.5 
sta 7: Men. c..cadeneee . 523 1.9} .555 18) .295 3.4 | .447 2.2| .681 1.5 | .701 1.4 
654 7 : August...) .437) 2.3) .529 1.9 | .181| 5.5) .389) 2.6] .476 2.1 512 2.0 
130 | 
| | 
| Cheese. | Milk. Bread. Flour. | Corn meal. | Rice. 
L10}+ 1 \Per lb.| Lbs. \Per gt.| Qis. \|Per lb.| Lbs. \Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb. Lbs 
aoe 4.5 $0,089 | 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 (80.030 | 33.3 |$0. 037 11.5 
M63} + 12 MA ocmapheainiad | .220| 4.4) .089] 11.2) .0603| 15.9] .034| 29.4] .032/ 31.3] .088| 11.4 
“+ I yy 4.3] .088] 11.4] .070| 14.3] .042|) 23.8] .033| 30.3] .091 11.0 
oveeaeee | .258) 3.9] .091] 11.0} .073| 13.7] .044) 22.7] .034| 29.4! .091 11.0 
Pee? ae . 332 3.0 -112; 9.0; .092 10.9 070 14.3 . 058 17.2 . 104 9.6 
Rens See . 359 2.8; .139| 7.2] .008| 10.2} .067; 14.9| .068/ 14.7] .129 7.8 
ieisenabnaye - 426 2.3 .155 6.5 | +100 10. 0 .072 13.9 . 064 15.6} .151 6.6 
bas ee 416 2.4) .167 6.0} .115| 87 O81 | 12.3] .065] 15.4] .174 5.7 
i 4 August...| .326 3.1} .143 7.0} .097} 10.3| .057| 17.5} .045| 22.2] .088 11.4 
we < 
62 - _ —— = ——_—___—_ 
Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
\Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb. Lbs. \Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.) Lbs 
05+ 53 | Re ee ee '$0.017 | 58.8 $0.055 18.2 $0.298 | 3.4 $0.544 1.8 | 
» aniecmabaiints | .018 | 55.6| .059' 16.9] .297 3. 546 1.8 | 
Ps inne eaakias | .015| 66.7] .066! 15.2; .300 3.3 | .545 1.8 
Sets ey | .027| 37.0] .080|; 12.5| .299/ 3.3] .546 1.8 | 
MT .nsceumae< | .043 | 23.3; .093 | 10.8; .302/) 3.3) .582 1.7 | 
bicles OS. S sunstiinea« | '932|] 31.3] .097/ 10.3! .305! 3.3] .648| 1.5] | | 
io fe | .0388 |} 26.3] .113 8.8 | .433 rie 1.4 
that 7 | [063 15.9| .194! 5.2] .470| 21! .733! 1.4] 
: August...| .042; 23.8); .075; 13.3) .356 2.3; .691 1.4 | 
| | | | 


rust, | 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 
mily 22 
TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,* by years from 1907 to 
1920, and by months for 1920 and 1921°. These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 


‘ See note 2, p. 42. 
5 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 
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by ae the average price of each commodity for each month an, 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. Thos 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative pric, 
of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the Average 
money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the averag 
money price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for thp 
year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show , 
drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showin¢ th 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Fron 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included jp 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have beep 
used. For an-explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weig)ited 
according to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cos 
of the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to 
the consumption in 1918, see Montaty LaBor Review for Marc! 
1921 (p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 48 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in August, 1921, to approximately where it was in November, 
1917. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,® because 
the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown 
than on the arithmetic scale. 


UNITED STATES, BY 


FOOD IN THI 


OF 


ARTICLI 


PRINCIPAL _ 


OF THE 








6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio c! 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘The ‘ratio’ c 


by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publication: of the American Statistical Asso 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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TREND IN RETAIL COST OF ALL ARTICLES OF FOOD, COMBINED, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1913, TO AUGUST, 1921. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 





Retail Prices of Food in 5! Cities on Specified Dates. 


AvEaee retail feod prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities 

for August 15, 1913, for August 15, 1920, and for July 15 and 
August 15, 1921. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same 
dates with the exception of August, 1913, as these cities were not 
scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART! 


{Phe prices shown in this tables are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail ; 









































vor a ' ‘Ee ORR i 
i Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. | Birmingham 
OS WS SRE Sele yee Seuad 
| i 
Article. Unit 5 ’ a 
, Aug. 15— | Aug. 15—| Aug. 15— 
July| Aug. . | July|Aug.| Ju 
|———_— 15, | 15, |— : | 15, | 15, jj | 15 
i | < WA j | i | 109 
| 1913 | 1920 — 1913 | 1920) 1913 | 1920 |'92! 
. ; ‘ se —— > a. a a eS 
| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Ct 
Orr | Pound ...... 25. 0} 42.5; 36. 2) 35. 4) 24. 3} 47. 3) 39. 8 39. 8, 28.1) 46.2) 38.9 
ES ee en ere: HEE Row was 21. 5| 39.3) 33. 7| 33. 4) 23.0) 45.9) 36.3) 36.2 22. 5) 42. 4) 35. 
Rib roast........... fn PS 0.. 53 20. 1) 31. 8 28. 1) 27. 3) 19. 3) 36. 2) 29. 9) 29.6) 20.6) 33.7) 28.9 
Chuck roast........ E20 Mh ge AS 15. 5; 25.6) 20. 5| 20.3) 16.0) 28.8, 20.9) 21.1 16.8) 27.8 22. 
AIOE. wo. ccmedccun' Rewtha a indsesane 9. 4 18,0; 13. 1) 13.6) 12.6) 19.9, 13.4, 13. 2) 10. 5) 18.7) 14. ( 
Datibainene.......6.366628e-ce: he 3.02%. 23. 5| 45.7) 33.0] 36.6) 19.3) 46.7) 32.3) 37.8 20.0) 42.7) 31 
NN cnn Sihelh wo ain .|.....0.......| 32.0] 57. 1) 42, 8| 42. 8 26.3) 47.8) 36.0) 37. 4; 35. 0} 62.1) 48. 2 
Ham....... tC ee, et Te do.......| 31. 0) 59.0) 50.3) 54.1) 34. 5) 63. 4) 55. 0) 57. 7) 31.3] 61.8) 52.5 
Of wove... BE ae a 0} 33. 8} 18.3; 40. 2) 36. 5) 35. 5) 23.3) 45.0) 38. ¢ 
EERE =) pee j-+--- ccs s00 20, 2} 41.4 31. 4) 32, 0} 21. 2) 48. 2) 42.7) 38. 5) 17.0) 37. 8 32.9 
| 
Salmon (canned)........)..... oon ane SF 3| Gh cawe 35. 6 31.7) 31.9 $0. 1) 37. i 
re Ce 10, 0} 25. 0} 17.5} 17.5) 8.8) 16.0 12.0; 12.8) 10.3) 25.0) 20 
Milk, evaporated....... | 15-16 oz.cam.}..... 17. 0) 15.0) 15. 1).....) 14.8) 12.9 12.5)..-. 16. 4) 15. ¢ 
RS « 54s 4.5 5 Reuabecd i  * eee 37. 1} 70.7) 47. 7 52. 4; 36.7) 71.3) 49.5) 55. 7/ 39.0) 71. 8) 47. | 
Oleomargarine..........|..... | CERES eee 45. 0} 34. 3) 31.0 41.8} 28.3) 28.8 --| 44. 8) 34. 5 
Nut margarine..........]..... Re so <celecuccl Ge ae 5 2.7...) o.4, 25.5) 2. 9..... 9. 8, 30 
Se 6 non ccagenstecnedioakes do......| 25.0} 39. 5) 27. 8 31.8) 22. 5) 40.2) 29. 8 34.0 23, 0} 39. 6) 28 q 
SR eee Be: do......, 16.1) 27.9 18. 1) 19.9) 15.0, 26.8 15.4) 18.0) 16, 5) 27.6) 17 
OO er ey me BO ss. olan cs. ae ee Oe hens 29.9 18.6) 19. 5).....| 33. 5} 24. 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... | Dozen....... 28.3) 60.6) 36. 5j 40.8, 27.7) 57.0, 38.5) 45.0) 28.3) 59.3) 36. 2 
sbake.< cde dalenes | Pound...... 6. 0} 12.8! 10.9) 10.9) 5.4, 11.4 9.2) 9.2! 5.4, 1L5) 9 
th itn n ov adc iabiwedn Be eg” do......| 26 &4 &8 &7] 2.2 8&6 5.9 5&8 6} 8.7) 6 
Serre a= -do 2.6] 6.2) 3.65 3.5 2.5 5.9 3.7 3 2.4) 5.8! 3.1 
Rolled oats.............. se ation ee 12. 4) 11. 3} 12.2)..... 10.1, 9.7 99 } 12. 8) 11.7 
eee 8-07z. pkg. ..... 14,4) 13.1) 13.1)..... 13.6) 11.1 10.9 15.1) 13.4 
! 
Cream of Wheat........ | 28-02, pkg...|...../ 31. 2) 31. 4] 30.9)..... | 20. 1) 27.6. 27. 4!..... 32. 8} 31. 4 
ere a | OIL « peccchoncie's | 22. 7| 22. 0) 21.8 .| 21.2} 21.2, 21. 2)..... 22, 2) 21. 1 
GPE AIRE ee ee OT Rseasd do......| 8&6) 17.4) 7.5) 7.7; 9.0, 17.8 91 8&8 8&2) 17.4 8&3 
N.S Ee Pore do 13.7; 10.0) 9.9  ~ sk Bh a Fee 13.6; 9. ' 
PRS i onc ccanacdiapeatua do.. 2.3] 7.6, 4.2) 4.9 1.7 6 2.7; 3.9) 2.3) 6H 4.4 
! j | 
: 
Ee ee S catieid 6-3 cases &4-Ge Bek -.-- 4.55 4.8 4.6 6.3) 6.5 
 RERTERE pete Seapets jesoes eee ee oy ae am yy ee 2.6) 4.8 5.5 6. 6.3 
Beans, baked. ..........| No. 2cam....|..... 16.0; 14, 0} 14.0)..... 15. 0) 13.1, 12.8 18. 4, 16.0 
OO” ae ae ae OB. 6 cccktcscosd ae ane ae 7| wut a 18. 5) 15.4. 15.9 19. 5) 1 
Peas, canned............ Ts. G0. 4 éscu|cses.| SR TRS B0.G...:. 18. 8} 15.9! 16.0:..... 21.6) 21.1 
; 
; | | ; 
Tomatoes, canned..... nigtond do. .....|..---)| 14.5) 10.3) 11.0)..... 14.2} 9.9) 10.9 14, 8 10.2 i 
Sugar, granulated....... | Pound...... 5.9) 22.8 7.3) 7.7) 51) 22.5) 6.3) 6.9) 5.7) 22.7) 7.3 ; 
, ie RRS eee we Mick .=<3 60. 0| 94. 8 89. 8) 89.8 56.0! 70. 4) 65.9) 65.9) 61.3) 89.2) 84.8 ; 
Gents acsadage tehue lenges do......| 32. 0 50. 3, 33. 1] 32. 5) 24.8) 44.1) 31.2) 31.3) 28.8 50. 7 37.1 
| j | | 
RS SEE ere do ---| 27.8 20.7) 21.0)..... 26.3) 18.1) 18.6).....| 29,3) 20.4) 2 
SS sé dedthvcadecubedks t do | 25. 3) 34.3) 33. 1j..... 29. 5| 28.7; 28.6)..... 28. 5) 33. 1 
| SER SS ere 2 El aaa | 37.3) 28.2) 27. 5)..... | 30.8, 28.0) 28.4 ..... 45.7) 40.8 ; 
BPI «+ vin cnctadvleet |.....do 1222] 68.1) 56.0) 59.0.2...) 66.4) 57.1) 60.7)... 62,9 54.4 
| j | | | ! ; -* 
| The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse”’ in most of the cities include: 
this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin steak.” 
3 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 


OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 


as % 


me dealers occasionally fail ‘o report, 





Boston, 


Aug. 15=— 


Mass. 


July 
15, 
1921. 











1913 | 1920 
Cis. | Cte. 

1 35,8 1 70. 3) 
36.2, 68.8) 
25.6) 44.7} 
1.0 36.8! 

ee er | 
24.2, 50.6; 
25.8 49.8 
33.8 70.4) 
3.0 43. 7} 
25.6 51.4 

ae | 37.6) 

| 89 17.5 
ee 15.9 
| 35.9 68.0 

adobe 44. 5, 

7 36.3) 
22.4, 40.7] 

} 15. 7 2k. 0} 

_..--| 94.0) 

42, 4 87. 4) 
5.9 11. 3| 

3.8 9<.1 

3 5 Be 6 

an aalee 10. 0 
Lisaadl 14.6 
anew 30. 1 
ween 25.9 
9.2)} 19.3 
Seca 10.8 
1.9 4.2 
pereree 5. 5 
ee 4.7 
Iyer. 17.6 
soma 21.6 
‘soa 22. 3 
oe 15.5 
5.6; 23.8 
58.6; 69.9 
33. 0, 53.1 

| 

Samal | 28.2 
sweet 28. 6 
| catia 56. 3 
Weer. | 70.4 





+Per pound. 
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Bridgeport, | Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. 
oF ae i See 
| | Aug. 15—| | | 
Aug. Aug.'July |Aug. | July) Aug. Aug. | July | 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, -| 15, | 15, | 15, | 45, 
1921. 1920. 1921. | 1913 3000 1921. ved | 1921. 
BYE EY cy ow OF FE 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. |Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | 
161.5) 56.8) 46.3) 47.1) 23.8] 45.1) 39.3 39.9) 39.1) 32.5) 
55.2 54.2) 42.2) 42.4) 20.5) 41.1! 33.6) 34.0] 35.2| 27.8) 
35. 8) 41. 2) 34.7) 35.2) 17.0) 34.1) 27.9) 28.3) 30.4) 24.8) 
23.9, 32.1) 23. 6| 23.7] 15.5) 27.3) 19.9) 20.4) 23.2) 17.8) 
16.2, 15.5) 10.1) 9.9) 11. 5) 18.5, 11.2) 12.0) 16.5) 12.1) 
41.7; 45. 7| 35. 2| 37.7} 22.0) 48.6] 36.2) 39.9) 45.7) 34.5) 
39.0 59.5} 48.5] 48.7) 24.5) 49.4) 33.9) 34.2) 63.9) 53.1 
60. 2,71. 3} 61. 9} 64. 8} 28.0) 58.5] 50.5, 50.9) 64.7) 55.6) 
38. 8, 42.6) 41. 8) 35.7) 15. 5) 33.2) 29.1) 28.7) 35.2) 30.5 
47.2 48.1) 42.6) 45.9) 21.8) 45.1) 38.4) 37.1) 42.5) 36.7 
| | | 
34.5 39.4] 39.1) 38.9)..... | 35.9] 32.5, 30.0) 44.4) 41.4 
15.9 17.0] 14.0] 15.0 8.0) 16.0| 13.0 14.0 15.6, 14.3 
13. 9) 15. 4] 13. 8) 13. 4)..... | 14. 4) 12.4) 12.6; 16.6) 13.2) 
51. 9) 66. 2) 45. 2] 51.5) 32.9) 64.9] 47.0) 51.6) 64.9) 41.9 
31.7 40.1] 28.0) 28.8)..... | 41.8] 29.3 29.2) 40.0) 30.0) 
27.9) 35. 4) 25.3) 25. 5]..... | 34.4] 26,2) 27.8) 39.0) 29.6 
32.4) 41. 4] 33.0) 32.4) 20.0) 38.6) 28.4) 30.8 43.0) 35.3 
18. 5; 26. 0) 15.7) 17, 8) 14. 5) 25.6) 15.8) 17.6) 33.5) 20.8; 
21.4) 32.3) 19. 4) 20.1].....| 32.2) 19.3) 19.6) 43.2) 25.6 
70. 2) 80.5} 54,9} 62.2) 29. 8) 64.5) 43.3) 50.7) 72.0) 48.8 
| | | 
9.9} 12.7] 10.7] 10.7] 5.6) 1.4) 88 9.0 143) 9.7 
6.8) 8.5] 6.1) 6.0) 3.0) 7.9 5.5) 5.6 9.2) 6.5 
5.7| 9.0) 7.6 7.9 2.6) 6.7) 4242 7.8 48 
9. 2) 10.7] 9.9 9. 7|..... | 95) SI) 8.7) 10.6 8. 6 
11. 7| 14.1) 11,5} 10.9)... | 13.0) 10.8} 10.7] 15.5) 14.2 
29. 4| 29.1) 29.0) 29. 0)..... | 27. 9) 27.8) 27.8) 33.5! 34.2 
24.6) 25.0} 25.0) 25.0)..... 23.1) 22.4] 22.5} 22.4] 21.7 
9.9 18%.3) 9.4) 9.2) 9.3)18.1) &5) &8 19.3) 9.3 
7.8 11.8) &8 R4)..... 111.2) 7.8 7.7) 12.2) 90 
4.9 4.1) 3.0) 3.9 "a 4.0, 3.2) 4.5) as 3.7 
63} 49 571 5il.....| a1] asl 49) 58] 34 
6.2) 3.5) 5.1] 5.7|..... | 27) 4.3] 46) 63 6.0 
15.9) 15.3) 13.0) 12.4]..... 13.9) 11.7} 11.4) 22,3] 20.0 
19. 2) 21.8) 20.0) 19. 2..... 18.2) 15.9] 15.9 18.6) 17.2 
20. 3| 22.4) 20.5) 20. 8)....- 17. 6| 16.3) 16.5} 18.5] 16.5) 
12.8 15.5] 11.8) 12.2)..... | 15.9) 11.4) 12.3) 16.4) 13.8 
7.2) 23.1) 7.0) 7.5] 5.5) 23.7) 6.6) 7.0) 27.2) 91) 
66. 0, 67. 2| 59.0) 58.3) 45.0) 66.5 63.4) 63.0) 77.4) 76.2 
41. 4) 46.8) 33, 5) 34.9) 29.3) 45.7) 33. 3 33.0} 60.2) 46.8 
i } | 
18.8) 26.9) 19.1) 18. 8)..... 26.9 17.7) 17.9) 29.6) 19.2 
29:3) 28. 2} 30.7) 30.0)..... 28. 4) 29.9) 29.6] 31.0) 32.5 
47. 3} 45.0| 39.8) 37.2)..... 49.5) 49.6) 46. 8| 2 16.9] 2 14.8 
58. 4) 67. 1| 54.7) 60.1)..... 66. 3, “at 56.4) 72.2) 45.6) 
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the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 


Charleston, S. C. 


| | 
Aug. Aug july Aug. 
15, — 15 15, 
| 1921. | s933 | yga9 |192 1. 1921. 
es wae ne ames 
Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts 
32.7} 21.8 41 3) 38. 7 i 5 
27.6 20.0 41,2) 37.3) 36.8 
23. 9; 20.0) 33. 0) 30. 7| 30.2 
17.1) 15.8 28,2) 24. 5) 24.6 
11.5 11.9 21,0) 16. 5} 17.9 
35.51 22.5 46.2| 38.6! 30.6 
§2.7| 27.5 4.5 12.3 42.0 
58. 5) 28.3 57.1) 47.6) 48.3 
30.7) 21.3 45.0) 38.8) 38.2 
37.1; 22.2 49.9) 43.7) 43.2 
eR ca %. 5} 33.9) 32.7 
14.3) 11.7) 23.7; 29.0) 18.7 
13. 5|.....] 15.5} 12.8) 12:7 
47. 8| 34.2, 68.3) 43.9) 49.2 
32. apa $4.2) 29.3) 29.7 
a, 41.0\ 27.7) 29.0 
36. 3| 20. 5| 37.2) 25.7} 20.2 
21.0] 15.3) 27.6) 18.5) 19.3 
tt ae 33.8) 20.4) 20.3 
52. 5) 30.0) 59.0) 37.1) 39.8 
9.7| 6.0) 13.6 11.1) 10.9 
6.5) 3.7 9.0 6.5) 6.2 
$.9| 2.41 5.8 3.0) 3.0 
8.6 1] 11.0; 10.9 
8 le 15.0) 12.7) 12.4 
33.9 1). 3) 30.3] 30.3 
21.7 22.3; 20.1) 21.0 
9, 3 14.9 5.8) 5.9 
9. 0}. 14.4; 10.1) 9.9 
3.2) 2 6.0) 3.0) 4.6 
1.3 1 5.64 5.0 &2 
6. 0). 5.55 4.0; 8.2 
20. 0 14.8) 11.9) 11.9 
ft = 19.2) 14.4) 14.7 
I7.0).....{ 22 9 18.8) 19.1 
a i4.7| 10.0) 10.3 
9.7; 5.1) 25.4) 6.4) 7.0 
76.2) 50.0) 78.9) 73.8) 74.7 
46.4) 26.3) 47.2) 32.4) 32.4 
_* See 29.0} 17.7) 17.9 
32.3}. 26.6) 31.3) 31.1 
214.2)..... 50.0) 41.9) 38.9 
47.9|.....| 64.2; 51.4) 51.4 
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TABLE 5.—AV 
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Article. 


Sirloin steak 
Round steak 
— * a aes 
ODS FE ee 
| « “ SORCCRR IR aETE | 


Pork chops.............- 
a ce Ee a } 


Salmon (canned)........ | 
S.A? 
Milk, evaporated........ 
Sp RES 
Oleomargarine 


Crisco 


CG Se ys oc oedee dee 
SSE CLI ES | 
Ge MR osc ccetecutc 


Cream of Wheat......... 
Rice. 


Beans, navy 
NS © 5h < cpcnceetage 


Ee 
GS oo bc neaesube 
Beans, baked . i 
Coen, Canmdl..........., 
Peas, canned............ 


| 
Tomatoes, canned....... 
Sugar, , granulated 


eee eee eee eee ee eeeeee 














ERAGE RETAIL 





Chicago, Tl. 


| Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


ARTI¢ 


Cleveland, Ohi 








1 The steak for which pr 


this report, but in this city it is called ‘ 


ices are here 


a 


uoted is known as “ Porterhouse” in most of the cities inelude xd i 


rump”’ steak. 
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| 
— anal | 
jnit. ug. ug. 15—} d ~i 
- A | July ie = | July| Aug. eet | July 
UD ee eee 15, | ; 15, 
| ( vA ") { 1 
| 1913 | 1920| 1921. 1924, s01s 1920 | 1921.| 1921.) 1933 | 1920 | 192 
| | j j j i 
| po | sree - _ | -_ — 
| | | } j j j 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
Pound...... 24.1) 47. 4) 38.4) 38.7) 24.1) 41.2) 35.5) 34.7) 25.4) 48.7) 38.9 
oewbe O...-..| 21. 2) 39. 8} 31. 8 31. 9} 22. 1) 38, 2) 32. 7| 32. 0) 22,9, 43. 5| 33.0 
oe 2 do. .....| 20. 2) 35.9) 29. 5; 30. 5) 19. 3) 32.6) 29.1) 28. 8 18. 7| 33.0) 26.6 
tee do. .....| 15.7} 27. 4| 19.1) 20.7| 15.2| 24.01 18.9] 18.7) 16.9 28.9) 19.9 
Snead do......| 11. 4) 18, 5) 11.8 12. 2) 11.0) 19. 7| 13. 4) 13.6) 12.0 17.6 11.5 
tsoal 20. 9 ad 30, 2 36. 9} 21. 7| 45. 4! 32.1) 38.9) 22.1) 47. 8) 34.0 
inoue do. 32. 0} 60. 3) 52.0) 52. 3) 26.3) 48. 4) 36.7) 36.0) 30.3) 56. 8) 53. 2 
Secph do. 32. 2} 61.9) 51. 7| 53.6) 30.2) 61.6) 53.0) 53.8) 37.3! 64.6) 53.2 
Lcd lo. . 19. 9 39. 8| 34.3) 33. 7| 16.5, 34.5, 32.7) 31.1) 19.6, 39.2) 32.9 
ccees do. . 19. 7) 42.9) 36, 2) 36. 9| 23.4) 46.5) 38.8) 38.8) 21.5) 48.6) 38.7 
| | ' | | | 
lina er 38. 7| 35. 5} 36. 0!..... | 37. 2] 35.0) 33. O|.....| 39.2) 34.9 
Quart....... | 8.0) 16.0) 14.0) 14.0) 8.0 15.0) 13.0) 13.0) 8.0) 16.0) 13.0 
15-16 oz. can.|..... | 14.9} 12.6) 12.6)..... 14.9} 13.2} 13. 1!..... 16.5, 12.8 
Pound ...... 32. 7) 61. 4) 45.6) 48.8) 35.5, 65.9) 46.0) 50.6) 35.7) 67.3) 49.9 
ee do......|.....| 37.9) 24.4) 25. 3)...../ 38.6] 28.1] 28. 8).....) 43.6) 29.1 
| | ; i i | | } i 
i do. -.2--| 32,8} 23,5) 24.0).....| 34.2) 25.5) 26.2/.....| 35. 4) 26.6 
baal do. .....| 25.0) 42, 2) 34.6) 36.1) 21.0 42. 5| 32.7) 35. 6| 23.0) 41.2) 26.9 
Ace do. .....| 15.1) 27.3] 15.6) 16.9) 14.3) 24.8) 14.0) 15.9) 16.6) 29.1) 17.4 
aneee do oa 33. 7) 20. 5| 20. 8|.....| 33.2) 19.8 20.3).....| 36.3) 20.9 
Dozen ...... 27. 3} 59. 5 41, 8) 44. 8) 24.9) 54.6) 35.9) 41.0) 33.3, 66.0) 43.3 
| ' | | i 
Pound...... 6. 1 12.41 9.8 9.8 48 11.5 9.4! 9. ‘ 5.6) 11.8 9.1 
an ees do......) 29 7.8 5.3) 54 3.3) 84) 59 5.8 3.2) 85) 6.0 
noes do......| 28 7.9 59 6.1) 2.7) 6.3) 3.5) 32.5) 28 7.2) 48 
ob aut do......|.....| 10.0 91) 9.3).....| 11,3) 10.2) 10,2)...../ 12.6) 10.2 
8-02. pkg....| nail | 14, 1) 11,1) 11.3)..... 14. 2) li. 2 LL. 6 eG. 15.9 12.5 
28-02. pkg...|..... | 29. 0} 27.9) 28. ol coe’ | 30. 1) 29.7) 29. 7/..... 29.7) 28. 5 
Pound...... ey | 19, 8 18.8 18. 7)..... | 20.1) 188 18.9)..... 22. 8 21. 2 
cas do......| 9.01 17.7] &89 9.0) &8 182) 86 9.2) 85 19.2) 8 
iia ih. . asndieche ula. tel. ees ee, ee Be... IL 4S 
Dod do... 2.0 5.1) 36 46 22 57) 43) 45 21 43 3.6 
a - GO. . -ose}- ons 4.8 ad 5.3).....| 54 55) ad... 6) 5.4 
ee do......|.....) 42 6.3} 68.....) 38} &8 7.2).....1 5.0} 5.7 
No. 2can..-|..... 16. 7} 14.3) 13.9)....- 15. 0} 13.2 12.9).....| 16.1) 13.4 
ob aes do. .....|.....| 17.6) 14,7; 15.1).....| 18.0) 15.1) 15. 2).....| 20.3, 17.3) 
sae do......|.....| 17.4 15.0) 15. 1).....) 17.9 16. 5) 17. ).....| 21.9) 17:5 
Aa do......|.....| 15.11 1.9) ie te 15. 3} 10.8 12.0)...../ 15.8 12.3 
Pound...... 5.2} 20.1) 6.4 6.9 5.41208 69 7.8 5.6 23.5] 6.9 
Laat do. .....| 55. 0) 73. 8! 64. 2) 64. 5) 60.0) 75.9) 69.2) 70.0) 50,0! 76.8 67 
sak aa do......| 30,7| 44.8) 33,1) 33.1) 25.6) 42. i 30. 2; 30, 5 26. 5) 51. 2) 35. 9) : 
| ; j j / 
— dO...+-.}--+..] 29.3) 19,7) 19. 5).....| 30.7) 22,5 22,7).....) 29.7| 18. 0 
5) al do......|.....| 28 5| 29, 9 30. 2).....) 32.8 30.3 29, -° 30. 6) 29. 4) 
Dozen: > 2222422222] 42. 5} 38 9 37. 91.2222] 45.9) 42. 8) 39. 7/.....| 56.7) 49.7 
lac dO. .cccnjecoe-| 63 y %7 mers 60, y 49, 1 5 7 oe 68. 3} 50. 8 
j | | 
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% I ‘olumbus, Ohio 
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Cts.| Cts. 


*) 1913 1920 | 





13,3 36. 8| 36.8 
4). 1, 31. 8) 31.6 
| 99 5) 28. 5| 27.3 
| 98. 3). 22.8] 22.3 
0) 13.8) 15.0 
19.9 29.5) 33.1 
| 52. 9} 39. 5| 40. 9) 
| 61. 7) 52.7] 54.2 
31. 7| 35.5 36. 3 
38.8) 35.2) 35. 2) 
6. 5| 33.6) 32. 7| 
14.0} 12.0) 13. 


| 47 ). 2) 
| 41.2) 26. 5| 27.6 
| 35. 2) 24.9! 25.8 
| 39. 5| 25.9) 30. 4 
| 25.0} 13.1) 15.8 
| 33.9) 20. 8) 20.9 
54. 3} 35.0) 38.2 
| | 
11.9) 10.3) 10.3 
821 55 &38 
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11.7} 10.4) 10.8 
/ 14.8) 11,5) 11.4 
| 
30. 0) 30 30. 1 
21. 3) ¢ '2L.1 
17.9 9. 7) 
10. 6 6.8 
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3.5 te 

16.0) 1 14.3 
| 15. 7 1 13. 6 

16.7) 1 15.3 


CUNO VAIO 


Dallas, Tex. 


Aug. 15— : 
| 45, 

1921.) 
' 

Cis. 

22. 8) 
20. 8| 
20. 1) 
16. 7) 


12.9 


40. 
37. 3) 
33. 5 
28. 4 
23.3 


| 34.6 
| 29.6 

23. 7) 
| 19.2 
22. 0 | 
38. 0) 
31. 3) 


14. 2 
58. 5 
62.3 
45. 
37. 8 


35. 0 
50. 5 
53. 8 
39.0 
30. 7 
38. 8 
| 20.7 
he cn’ | 16.6 
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Anon 


27.0; 54.4) 34 

5. 4) 12.0) 10.1 
3.2 &1) 52 
2.8 671 3.8 
ee 12.7 11.8 
See 14.4) 12.9 

| 

ate | 32.0) 31.8 
eye 22.0) 21.6 
9.3, 19.9 S9 
eden 1.8 9.3 
2.7} 6.2) 4.5 


uo 
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wm ~1 OS 
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So de Or 


h 
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14.5} 10.6) 11.9)..... 15.3 12.9 
22.5) 6.8 7.3) 5.9 24.3) 7.5 
87.6 82. 5; 80.9) 66. 88.0 87.5 
48.6| 34.6) 34.0) 36.7) 54.5, 37.7 
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RETAIL PRICES OF 


15, 
1921. 


Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. 
24. 3). 42. 


35 


Denver, Colo. 


July! Aug. 
15, | 15, 


1913 | 1929 | 1921./ 1921. 


Aug. 15— 


Cis. 


Ct: 
. 34.0) 3: 


33. 


FOOD, 


Detroit, Mich 


Aug. 15— 


July Aug 


15, 


1913 | 1920 1921. 


s.| Cts 
3) 46. 4 


Cts. 
39. 8 


.4 ‘ 2|.3 7 
33. 8| 22. 2) 38.1) 30.1) 29.7) 21.0) 40.5) 32.4 
28. 8| 17.8) 31.2) 24.3) 23.7) 20. 5) 34.3) 28.7 
22.8] 15.8) 25.1) 18.0) 17.7) 15.0) 26.6) 19.9 
18.5) 9.6) 15.4) 10.5) 9.9 11.3) 18.6) 11.1 
36. 4) 20.0) 45.7) 30.8! 37.0 1.5 47. 4) 35.4 
48. 8) 30.5) 58.8 47.7) 48.7) 25.0) 54.8 41, 
55. 8| 33. 8) 65.0, 56.9) 58.5) 28.0) 63.9 56.6 
37.0| 16.1) 36.3) 32.3) 32.0 17.3) 39.4) 36.0 
29.7) 19.4) 42.0) 35.6) 36.1 ~— 47.7! 38.7 
| | | 
a 39. 8] 38.3] 38. 3/....-. | 39.5! 36.2 
15.0} 8.4) 13.0) 10.8! 10.8 7.9) 16.0) 13.0 
7 fee 14. 6) 13.9) 12.9}..... 15.9} 13.4 
46. 8| 34.3) 61.9! 43.6) 47.6) 33.7) 65.8) 46.8 
19. 0}..... | 43.3) 31.3) 32.0)..... $2.7) 28.4 
| | | 
29. 6)..... 35. 8| 27.6) 29. 1)..... 34.7; 26.4 
33. 3) 26. 1| 43.3} 30.8) 35.1! 20.7) 40.6) 29.1 
21.7| 16.5 30.5) 17.7) 18.9) 16.6) 29.0) 16.5 
19, 8|..... 35. 0} 22.0) 22.4)..... | 33.4) 20.1 
36. 9} 30. 0) 7 39. 6) 43.3) 30.0) 65.7) 43.5 
10.11 s.4| 12.2 10.3 10.1] 5.6 12.1) 9.4 
5.1) 25 6.7) 40 3.9) 3.1) 85) 5.8 
4025 61) 3.3) 3.3) 28 7.44 48) 
11.7}..... 11.0 69.4 9:.4..... 11.6) 10. 5) 
13, 2)..... | 14.7| 12.6) 13.0).....) 14.5) 11.1 
| | ) | 
31.9) barb | 30. 4| 20.5) 29.7]..... | 29.8) 29. 8) 
re oe | 20.5! 19.7; 21. 2)..... | 21.7) 19.1 
gg) 8.6 18.7; 9.0) 9O 8.4) 18.9) 7.5 
- ima 6s &S..... 11.1) 6.4 
5.0) 1.8 49) 40) 3.3) 1.9) 42) 3.3 
| | 
ee Sak | & i « ke  iepree 5.1; 6.3 
. | 30) 49 3.9)..... 3.8 7.9 
7 BSR 118.1) 16.3) 16.4/..... 15.7) 12.2 
i" Ree | 18.6) 15.1) 15.2)....-. 19.9 15.7 
aa Paes 19. 4| 17.3) 17.8..... 19.3 17.0 
| | i 
:. oe | 14.9) 12.2 12.2 "Palle 15.1) 11.3 
7.9 5.8} 15.9) 7.9) 8.5 5.4) 22.9) 6.5 
86.9} 52.8) 72.9) 71.4) 71.3) 43.3) 68.1) 62.7 
40.1) 29. 4) 50.0) 36.1) 35.9) 29.3) 48.9) 35.1 


— 


rts & 
rt —_ 
_ moO 
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ae 29.7) 18.3 
bsend 28.4 29.3 
Paes 37.6) 35.5 
Se aris 60.7; 48. 1 


FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Contin 


93 
1ed. 


Fall River, Ma 


July Aus 

| 15, l 15, 

1921. 1913 | 1920 1921 1921 

| | 

Cis. Cts. Cts.’ Cts Cts. 
38. 8 136. 0) 173. 8)-2 56. 2 157.6 
32. 1; 28. 4) 58. 1 44.1| 44.8 
28. 7) 23. 2) 38.8) 29.2) 29.5 
19.8 18.4 30.6) 21.8) 21.5 
 k Rete Bee 14.0' 14.0 
39. 4) 22.0) 46.1 33.1; 37.0 
42.0) 25.7) 52.1 10.1 41.6 
57. 9| 32.5) 62.0: 52.4 54.4 
34.0 21.0) 42.4) 36.6, 36.3 
38. 8 25.0) 52.2) 47.8 48.9 
| 39.2) 34.9 34.8 
13.0; 9.0 16.5 13.0) 13.0 
13. 0}... 16.1; 14.9) 14.9 
50. 7| 34.6) 66.6) 43.9 50.3 
ah Mixewce 41.9| 31.0) 3L.8 
Be. Ges 37.31 31.7 32.0 
32. 4; 22.8 41.4; 31.2! 32.3 
17.9 15.3) 26.4 15.1) 17.5 
ZU. Bic oe 34. 2 ] 21.7 
49.7\ 41.8 84.5) 55 68. 9 
9.4, 6.2) 12.0 10.7 10.7 
5. 6 3. 4 8.9 b 6.1 
493.5) 9.0 6.6 7.6 
 } ae 11.3 i} 1.0 
, ae 15, 1 3.6: 13.7 
- 29.6; 29.7) 29.9 
19. 0 ...| 20.5) 25.0, 24.9 
7.7; 10.0) 18.8 9.6) 9.4 
2 Tee 11.7 2 =e 
12 1.90 42 3. | 3.8 
*. oe 5. 5 6. 2 5.7 
7.0 2.6 13 5.3 
12.2 16.5| 14.2) 143 
ia. es an 19.7; 16. 16.3 
16. 0;..... %. 0 18. 18,5 
in Gs. 15.5 11.4) 12.1 
7.1 5.5 24.8 7.1 7.4 
63.3) 44.2) 61.0) 56.0) 57.3 
34.9: 33.0: 51.6 10.6 10. I 
18.0 26. 8 1i8.0| 18.8 
29. 3 27.3; 29.2; 20.4 
| =, 47.0' 42.5) 39.0 
| ae 63.4, 50.2) GO.4 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICL Re By ( 
a a SS F 
4 ' 
| | Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, | it 
| ' : 
| mn \4 pe — 
Article. | Unit. | Aug. 15 | Aug. 15— | Biot 
+ mae - | Aug. | id Aug.| ates? | July| Aug. . | July Aug fee Ave 
. 15, | 15, | 15, |— | 15, | 15, |- -| 15, | 15°| Man 
‘ : i ) ) | 
sab |19 21. 1921. 913120 /1921. | 1913) | 19m0 | 192 2 ome 
| | ; " 
—————_———$———————— i ner temeants —— aneee | 
| te | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cte, HE \ cre | 
Sirloin steak................-- Pound...... | 36. 7} 32 9) 32.6) 25.5] 44. 5! 36.9) 36.9) 26.0) 40.3) 36.9 35.0 FEM \y, 4 4 
Round steak....... 1 icp 206 Ul eewad sks ae | 35. 3| 31.4) 31.6] 24,7) 43. 2) 35. 8] 35.7) 22 O} 38.0) 32. 5) 30.3 TRE loo 33 
Rib roast.......... ih lee ao iad eer Sey | 30, 4) 26.5) 25.5} 18 2) 30. 6) 26. 3) 26. 1) 23, 3} 29.7) 27.5. 25.4 BR he o3 
Chuck roast......... psehe op Matera ne | 26, 8} 22.4) 21, 8} 16, 4} 27.7) 21.6] 21.0) 14.0) 23.8) 19.3 IX 15, 32 
Plate beef......... heer arewel aoe G0.54.5..) ae 9 17.9 hy 12,1) 19.1) 13, 8} 14.3) 10.3) 16.8) 11.3 | 12 * 
os 
Pork chops...... ooo ceecees/evesslOsce++-| 48.2! 34.1) 34 6] 22,7] 43.3) 32.9] 36,9) 22.3' 44.2! 34 2 369 ls 
OS i REO T Os Bey ti.d305 | 62.0) 53,2) 52.2! 31. H 53.9) 42, 2| 42. 6| 30,3) 53.9] 41.4 41.7 a1 3 
widens. «Beside PRKGV a xd anit «iteite 0 eS | 56.3) 51.9) 52.7] 31 2) 62.8) 55.4) 56,2) 28.7) 58 8 50. 0 8 B ian, oi 
OO eee 6 White «& adereel tlio eh | 40.8) 34.0) 34. 7 20.7; 37.1) 30. 0} 30 6) 19.3) 37. 0} 37.6 3%, 18 uP 
a Pee eee” = Se a Pee | 40.8 30.6, 31.0) 21.0, 42.2 35. 0) 35, 8} 22.8) 42,0) 35,2 34.8 a Ol 
} | | | | | j 
Salmon (canned).. -. « sae dheee As £2 ot ' 36.3) 34.1) 33.4).....| 3L.6 26,7) 25, 9).-... 34.6) 28.1 28.1 
Milk, fresh............... Je +0) QUEMTE.....2. 19.7) 16.0} 16.2} 8&0) 14.0 12.0) 12, 0| 12, 4] 25.0) 20.0) 2 "7 
Milk, evapor: ated........ ....| 15-16 oz.can., 16, 2, 13.9} 13.9). . 16, 2) 13. 3] 13, 4).....| 15.2) 13.6, 13.7 
_ ea , JEG ial ME Se wa 61.7) 44.9) 46. 0) 34.5) 64.8 44 9} 50,6) 38. 6| 70.8) 46.1 51.2 ee 
Oleomargarine...............- .-2--G0..:....' 4% 5; 32, 8 31, 9}. - 41.8) 27. 8} 29.3).....| 42,2) 28 6) 29.7 i. 
| | 
pS ey ene: Bee a 37.6, 28. al _ + Be 34.8 25, a! 25. 8}....- 38, 5} 29, 3 
ORE Eiisa'vis cits. bat 00 sk UE od * ee 37. 1| 26. 3| 30.4] 21.0) 40.3) 29.6) 34,2) 22 5) 38 7) 26.0 31.3 1.8 
STARS: F Ect ae 7.8 18.6) 20.3] 15, 2) 26.4 13.3] 15.3] 15. 5] 28 3) 19.5) 199 16.4 
ee ae ge fee a OR: oi eSs 34,6 19.7} 19. 7)}..... 34. 0} 21 O} 21 1'.....| 35, 5} 20. 5) 20.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh........... Dozen....... 53.8 34,1) 35. ‘ 24,0) 55.1) 34.5) 39,2) 34 0| 60,7) 41.3 2 jr 
Ee ee ee a Pound...... 10. 3 8.7 8.6} 5.1) 116 86 8&6) 65) 12, 7; 10.3 6 0 
SRE dct ao i, Ms od oes 87 6.0} 5.6] 31/ &1) 5.6 5&3) 3.8] O11) 66 “f 
CE Ey nie S54 ow neways Jet cabed bod ee 5.9 4.1) 38 2.6) 6.4) 3.3) 3.2) 2.9) 60) 3.6 4 7 
A Spee ee ae Us ale Sa 12.1 10.3) 10 6)..... 1123| 93: 9.3'.. 12.0) 10.9 “4 
SPINS © 0 awk snc ccusccecuh | oz. pkg....) 14.6) 12 4) 12 4]..... | 15,2) 12.0; 11,7 ..-.. 15.4 12, 
' i | j | | j 
Cream of Wheat.............- | 28-oz. pkg...| 30.2) 29, 5} 29. 5)..... | 32, 8 31.5) 31.8 -. 31, 4) 30.1 
is oc bY das o's s¥acbats | Pound......; 20,4) 20.8) 20.4).....! 21, 7| 19.8) 20, 1).....] 22.7) 21.7 0 
CL isin a (bist <a secdese . ee 16.3) 6 9} 6.9) 9,2) 19.4) 9.2) 9.1) 6.6) 15.5) 7.5 6 Q.7 
PY os ok. 525 cede ens] sean eee 8 111.5) & 6) 8.5).....) 11.0, 7.2) 7.1... 12.8 8.9 
ae beiges get: Ms oles bs | 6&1 42) 5.3) 2.2) 5.5 3.7, 48 2.6) 62 46 4 
Sinaia Ol ots ns sau aie Ak dothinn 8 _ REE | 59) 4 6| ee 6.0| 6.0 5.8..... 7 2 1 
CN Sees Hibs occcdanrees ot ye es oucoc Gf Ga 7.1....:1 41) G4 7.7)--... 6.4) 5 6 5 
| ee SE a A ee No. 2can. ..} 16.8) 12.8) 13. 1).....| FB ef So 16, 8| 13.1) ! 
7 OS rae ae Ge. 223: 16. 4| 12.6) 12. 9)..... | 16,9] 14.3, 14.3 ..... 20. 6| 16.8) | 
ES eae e ie: iy Je 'ek 20,1, 17.9, 18.3 .| 16.7| 14 7 14,9)..... 21.9 19.3} 19.4 
Tomatoes, canned................. eee | 14.9) 10.8) 11.11... | 15,3) 11.7, 125)..... 14, 8| 10.0) 11.9 
Sugar, granulated............ Pound...... 23.0) 6.8) 7.4 5,9) 22.3 7.4 7.6 5.9) 25.5) 7.1) 
WOM. oe wee ON Be ES bya il: do......| 76.9) 71. 6) 71. 5) 60.0) 86.8 80.8 82,2) 60, 0} 90, 6} 87.6) %.2 4 
Coffee..... Siametht kecilaue aan | Nene 44.1. 29.7| 29.7) 30.0) 50,6, 38 8 38.6 34.5) 52, 8) 36,7) 37.1 77 
aR FE. ay 
| "SESS. oh, ete ast. 3 | 25.9) 181) 19.2)... 29, 4, 20.5 20.4..... 26, 5} 17. 3} 
NSE CGE: We. bee. RBS aes 27. 0} 32. 2) 32, 5)..:.. 33. 4| 33. 1; 32.6)..... 30, 0} 33. 8) 31. 4 
Bananas........... ds edig | Doven....... 39, 6) 34. 7; 32, 2)....: | 30.9) 31.3) 29.7).-.... 42,0) 28,1) 20.7 
ED ec cecksmes BO ei AP: SBS. BPicevis 56. 9) 47.3) 47.9...... | 60.8 50.6 51.2)..... 7 67. 5| { 
ss | 


! The steak for which. prices are here quoted is heowe as “‘ Porterhouse”’ in most of the cities include 
this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak. 
2 No. 2} can. 
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RS ape Ne 6 
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errant ss) ae 
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0 ASE NS 


net 


— | —_ | 
ig.13 | Aug. 15 4 
. | July Aug. - wie July|Aug g.| 
—|15, i | 15, in t— 
hors 1920 1921-11921. | 1933 | 3990 |1922- (1921. 

= =. — ee ee 
Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
24. 443. 8| 37. 1) 37. 1) 26.3) 39.6) 35.0} 35.3 
22.3 39.4| 33.5} 33. 8) 20.6} 37.6] 31.9} 32.2) 
18. 0:30. 9] 27. 2} 27. 4| 20.0) 32. 7] 28. 7] 28. 1| 
115. 3.23.4] 17. 5| 18.5) 16.3) 26.3) 20.6) 20. 2) 
12.316.5| 10.8} 11.5, 13.5] 21.1) 14.3] 14.4) 
'20. 940.6} 30. 2} 37.1) 22.5} 43.7) 33.8) 35.0) 
\31. 3.57.1] 50. 0} 49. 8) 38.0} 58.2) 48.9) 48. 5) 
\30. 6/60. 6] 53. 1) 54.2) 30.6) 63.4] 54.2) 55.0) 
118. 7.34.4) 32. 1) 31.7; 20.0} 42.0) 36.4) 35.6) 
116. 938. 1) 32.3} 32.9) 18.3) 36. y 30.3 a 
| ...'36.9) 33.1] 31.21... 37.0) 39.9] 38.9 
9. 116.0} 14.7] 14.7} 10.0} 20.0; 15.0 13.0 
_...15.6] 14.3} 14.4]... 16.4) 14.7] 14.5 
35. 4165.7} 44. 7| 49.6) 39.0] 67. 5) 45.9) 49.6) 
$1.9] 28,3] 29.3)... ... 43.0, 31.3) 31.3) 
«(35+ 1] 26.6] 27.2)... | 37.8) 28.0] 28. 8) 
(21.842. 0} 30. 5} 34. 8 23. 3) 39.6) 29.2] 32.7) 
'16. 4/29. 9} 17. 7| 18.8] 16.3) 28.8) 18.5] 18.8 
_... 87-1] 22. 5] 22.9)... 32.6) 20.5] 21.5) 
25.3155. 8| 35.5] 40.0) 28.3) 56.9) 35.7 “4 
6.013.4} 9.9 ed 5.5) 11.0) 9.5) 9.5) 
| 3.0 71.4 &4 &.3 3.5 8.5) 5.9) 5.5) 
2.7|7.7| 4.9 5.0) 2.5) 6.1) 3.1 3. 1) 
13.3} 10.4] 10.7)... | 12.5! 11.7] 11.3 
15.4] 13.0) 13.5 14.9) 13.1) 12.9 
! 
30. 7 30.2| 30.7)..... | 31.3] 31.4] 30.8) 
..../23. 2} 22. 6} 22.9). ....| 21.6) 21.8) 21.7} 
| 8.7/19.0 8.6] 8.5) 8.3) 18.1) 7.4) 7.6) 
... 12.5] 8.3) 8.4/.....)120) 8.0) 8.5) 
1.9 4.7} 3.3) 3.9] 20) 6.7) 4.3 5.0) 
| soe RS FA Ota 
| 59 5.7] 6.3).....| 6.5] 5.7] 6.6 
14.5) 4.3) 6.1)..... | 6.5) 5.6) 7.2 
|..../17. 1} 14.8} 14.7).....| 16.3] 13.7) 13.9 
|....{15.6) 13.0} 13.6.....| 18.0) 14.8) 15.3 
Sie 14.9) 15.1)..... 18,7} 18.2) ob 
|....|15.4! 20.9) 11.6... 14.8) 11.7) 11.9 
| 5.7/22.8) 7.3] 7.6) 5.8} 22.7) 8.1) 8.1] 
54. 0/84. 0} 78.5] 78.5) 50.0) 92.9) 91.2! 88. 8) 
27.848. 3) 36.7) 36. 5 30. 8| 52.0) 37.6, 7 

| | 

_bo.al 17.4) 17.9)... 28.0) 21.3) 22.4 
. 83.2} 33.5) 31.6)... 27.2} 34.0) 34.1 

. .|54.0) 51.1) 48.5)... ./412.5!4 10. 7/49. 4 
\-+- (67.2) 83.7 55. : ne OR | 68.8) 55. 0 51.4 


OF FOOD FOR 


| Kansas City, Mo. 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
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51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 


Los Angeles, Calif Louisville, Ky. Manchester, N. H. 
A | | = 
teil July}| Aug.} |Aug.t5 July} Aug.) [+ | July} Aug. 
——| 15, | 15, |\————| 15, | 15. | 115, | 15 
11913 1920 1921. 11921. | 1913) 1920! 121. 1921. 1913 1920 |! 121 — 
a . 2 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cis.| Cts.) Cts.| C#s.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Crs. 
| 24.0} 38.1) 35.9] 34. 8123. 2/38. 6) 33.4] 33. 21 37.4)! 72.0): 57.1) 57,2 
21.0} 33.0) 30.0} 29. 7/20. 0/37. 1) 31.7) 31. 1) 30.6 60. 1) 49. 2) 49.7 
19. 6) 31. 3) 29. 3) 28. 6/18. 3/29. 4) 25. 5) 24. 5| 20.8) 38.6) 26. 8] 27.4 
15. 8| 22.1) 17.0} 16. 9|15. 6/26.0) 20.1] 19.9] 17.2) 33.2, 22.2! 23.3 
12.3) 16.9) 12.7) 19. 5|13. 1]21. 6) 15.6) 15.1 | 17.2 18.3 
aS | Peal 
25. 4| 51.5) 39.0) 43. 8/20. 6/41.5) 34.6] 35.7| 21.4) 49.1) 34.6) 39.4 
33.8 65.0) 54. 4| 55. 6/29. 7/52. 5) 39.8) 40.5) 23.6) 49.5) 36.8) 37.6 
36. 7) 70. 1) 61.7) 64. 4130. 0/59. 6) 50.2] 50.4) 30.0) 63.7) 49.0) 52.2 
18. 8| 35. 5) 31.4) 29. 3117. 1135.0) 30. 0] 31. 0] 21.0) 41.3) 38.3] 36.9 
26.8) 44.0) 39.8 1. 7238: 998.6 31.1) 30.7] 24.4) 53.6) 49.4] 50.1 
| | | | 
ery 48.8 aa wey, (32. 0, 27.9) 27.9).....| 40.7! 35.0) 34.9 
10. 0} 18.0! M3 14. 3) 8 8. 8116.0] 11.0 12.0} 8.0 16.0} 15.0] 15.0 
ee ug 11.6] 11.6)... 116.3 13.9} 13.9}.....| 17.2} 15.0) 14.6 
39.5] 71.0) 50.6) 54.636. -4}64. 3} 49.9] 53.0) 37.6) 73.0) 52.6) 58.1 
Bo ee 44.8) 32.0) 32.4). 143. 2) 28. 5) 29.0 43 2 29.4] 29.7 
i | | j | 
we 36. 4 27.3) ait: bag 97.0) 27.4). _| 33. 7] 26.0) 26.0 
i9. 5| 43. 4| 33.3] 37.6/21.737.3| 25.7] 30.6) 21.0 40.7] 30.1] 31.8 
7.9} 30.7) 16.7) 17. 9,16. 1/26. 1) 15.4] 16.3] 16.2) 28.0) 16.8) 18.1 
be iy 33. 1) 21. 0} 21.7)... .|35.0} 21.5} 21.9)... | 35.5] 23.1) 21.4 
39.0) 62.7) 41.2 49, 0/25. 0154.2 31.3) 36.4! 35.6) 79.1) 55.5) 62.7 
| | | | | j 
oe 10.6 9.2 a 5.7\10.4] 8.9] 8.9} 6.1) 11.3] 8.6! 8.6 
3.6] 8.2) 5.5) 5.6] 3.4/7.8 5.6 5.5) 3.4) 9.1) 6.4) 6.3 
3.3} 8.1) 5.1) 5.2) 2.3] 5.5) 2.6] 2.7) 3.6) 8.0) 6.0) 5.6 
11.5) 10.6) 10.6)... ./11.2) 10.2) 10.1). 11.9) 9.9) 10.0 
..-..| 13.9} 12.6) 12.6)... Bt 1] * 11.6 16. 3) 12.9) 12.9 
| | } i | | 
porell 29.4) 28. 9) 29. ‘* 129.6) 29.7] 29.3). 20. 0) 29. 7| 29.7 
ej 19.6! 17.6] 17.7)... .|20.4| 20.5] 20.2)... | 27.0) 25.6! 25.4 
7.7| 17.6) 9.5) 9.5) 8.1/18.4| 8.4) 8.5) 8.8) 18.9 8.6) 8.5 
IB xd. 10.0} 8.0) 8.0],...|11.6} 6.3] 6.5).....| 11.8 7.7) 7.9 
1.8 4.6, 2.5) 3.1) 1.9) 4.7) 2.6) 3.9) 1.9) 4.5) 3 1.4 
| | | | j 
ee, | 4.6) 3.7 | jan} 3.71 3.4. | 5.2) 6.9) 5.9 
Peng e+e 5 wt SRP ot eS 4.4) 8.1) 6.0 
+X | 18.5) 16.0) 16.1)... ./15.2) 12.5! 12.8). 17.6) 16.2) 16.3 
ss en | | 18.9) 16.8) 17.9!..../17.8) 15.8) 16.0}. | 29.8) 19.9] 19.2 
--+--| 19.5) 18,1) 18.4)... 17.8 17.1) 17.0)..... | 22. 3) 21.6) 21.6 
asillie 215.4 213.4) 3 i 14.2) 11.5) 12. |. 3 22 93 19.4)? 19.6 
5.6) 22.1; 7.1) 7.6) 5.5/23.2, 77.3) 7.5) 5.6) 24.9) 7.5) 7.8 
54.5] 75.8 68.9) 69. 4162. 5186.6) 7.0) 76.9) 47.0) 63.0) 58.4) 59.4 
36. ‘ 46.2) 36.2) ah ee 17.8 34.1) 33.1) 32.0) 50.8 38.8) 38.8 
j | | | i | 
odes | 27.8, 17.4) 17.7)... ./26.3, 22.2) 22.2). 29.2) 19.3) 19.2 
Ss ah | 27.1) 29.5} 27.9)... .|81.9, 29.5) 29.1).....| 31.3) 31.6) 30.6 
Skea (414 64128119 .-..}40.0) 38.0) 37.7|...../ 413.2 411.5) 410.8 
beoes | 50.0; 28.3) 27.7)..../55.7) 44.5) 40.4].....) 70.6) 53.9 51.5 











®No. 3 can. 
‘ Per pound. 


[767] 








TABL 


Article. 


Sirloin steak 
Round steak 
Rib roast 


Eggs, strictly fresh 


ee ESE aaa ghee 
Flour 


Cabbage 
Beans, baked 
Corn, canned......... 4, 
Peas, canned............ 


Chuck roast............. 
aera 


Pork chops............. | 


IID Hikes in heals. dtc entries 
Nt wikibtaigia: wladh ett wiped 
PN whcdinipn dale thtctilen ole 2 
RET a es a ree ae 
Salmon (canned)........ 
ES 
Milk, evaporated........ 
ae 
Oleomargarine.........- 
Nut margarine.......... 
ii 
CEE peRe 
tii chk n cittn doe dia « 


Beans, navy........-...- 
EE © Gk okbaho00nane 


EERE RTE, i tl 








E 5. 


AVERAGE 





RETAIL 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Unit. | Aug. 1 July! 
i | 15, 
1913 | 1920 |191- 
Cts. | Cts.) Cts. | 
| Pownd...... 22.9) 44, 2) 32. 4) 
are do......| 19.1) 40.7) 30.0! 
es SP. ..2s%l 21: 5} 33. 6} 25. 3) 
i do.......| 15. 6} 26.0} 18. 7| 
Laied do......| 11.9) 23.1) 13.3) 
taint do......} 20.0) 43.6) 29.9 
ae do......| 32. 1] 58. 5) 42. 8} 
BS ded NESS 30. 7) 60. 0} 51. 2! 
ed do......| 20.1] 45. 4) 34.3 
To divd es: stad 20. 0} 38.9} 31.5 
ee do --e--| 30.0] 34.7 
| Quart....... | 10.0) 18. 5) 17.3 
| 15-1602. cam.|..... | 16.4) 14.8) 
| Pound......, 37. 0} 66. 1) 45. 4) 
aS oe Ou. tens tataa< | 40. 1) 30. 4! 
“ee,” re ae) Fe} 
REVS re 20. 8} 38. 1) 25. 5) 
Be aia do | 16. 5) 27. 4) 15, 8 
yy Pr Pee: | 33. 9) 19. 3) 
| Dozen...... 29. 3) 59. 6) 35. 5) 
| 

Pound. ..-... 6.0' 13.1) 10.3 
ey do......| 3.4) &4) 5.9 
ye 223 &&S 29 
een do......|.....] 12,3} 10.7] 
8-oz. pkg....|..... | 14.6) 12.5 
28-oz. pkg...|..... | 29. 6! 29. 2 
TEE eS | 20.9) 17.1; 
Seti do......| 1.5165 6.5 
howe do......|.....,125] 7.4 
4 do......| 21 5.4) 43 
mS Ge,.-..2' (3 64 a8 
se re --+e-| 5. 0 5, 4) 
| No. 2 can....{..... | 17.1) 14. R| 
sin dein a lan ahh te cha « } 18.5) 14. 1) 
Dns amet 8 ees |} 20.1) 15.9 
Re ie Be? oe 14.8) 10.7 
Pound...... 5. 7] 22.5) 7.3) 
= ae. 3 | 63, 8} 95. 7) 88. 4) 
We SER: | 27.5) 49.3) 34. 8) 
Pit SSPE Ae 29. 8 20.6 
[reo BO... -02-|..02. | 25. 5} 34, 8) 
SS ee, EE 44. 1) 38. 2) 
So ae Seas wes 61.0) 51.9 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 





ARTI 


Minneapolis, \ 


* Per pound. 


Aug. 15 Aug. 15 
Aug. July Aug. July 
15, | 15, | 15, : | 15, 
os | 6 6 | Q? 
— 1913 | 1920 |1924- |1921.| 1913 | 1920 |!92! 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
31. 7| 22. 6} 45. 2) 39. 5) 38.9) 24. 2! 38. Ol 34.7 
28. 8 21. 2} 42. 0} 35. 0} 35. 1) 21. 7) 34. 8] 30.8 
24. 3! 18. 8} 33. 7) 28.9) 28. 0) 21. 0} 30. 4) 25. 4 
17. 1} 16. 4) 28. 5) 21.9) 23.3) 17. 0} 24.2) 19.0 
12. 9} 12.0) 18,3) 11.7) 13.5) 10.3) 14.5) 8.6 
| | | | 
31. 1} 20. 2) 44.3) 33. 5) 38.5) 20.0) 41.9) 31.5 
42. 7| 28. 6| 58. 5) 45. 4) 46.0) 27.7) 59.1) 45.7 
50. 3} 29. O| 58. 7) 49.3) 51.9) 32. 7) 62.6) 51.5 
32. 9] 20. 5) 41.7} 38.0) 36.8) 14. 4) 35. 1) 32. 
30. 1} 19. 8} 42.3) 35. 1) 32.9] 18. 5) 37.7) 31.7 
' | | i i 
34.3 .....| 42.8] 37.7) 36.6/..... 47.1) 41.0 
17.3 7.0) 13.0) 9.0; 10.0, 7.0) 14.0) 10.0 
14.6..... | 16.1) 13.8) 13.5)..... | 16.6) 14.4 
48.1 32. 2] 62.7) 45.5) 49.2) 31. 4) 60.3) 42.5 
ie. a. | 39. 1) 25.3] 25.9)..... | 42.3) 29.1 
= ae | ue 2.5 M4..... 33.3) 25.2 
28.3. 21.3) 36. 5} 25. 4| 30.0) 20.8) 38.1) 27.6 
16. 7; 16.3} 28.4) 17. 1) 18.5) 15.6) 27.7) 16.0 
19.0 .....| 34.3) 21.0) 20.4)..... | 34. 4] 21.7 
39. 5, 26.2) 57.4) 35.1) 38.2) 25.3) 55. 1) 36. 6 
10.3, 5.6) 10.9) 9.4, 9.4) 5.6) 11.1) 9.6 
5.7] 3B 84 5.6) 5.6) 3.0 7.8 5.9 
2.9 3.3) 7.1), 46 46 24) 7.1) 4.7 
10. 6)... . 9.4) 6.9) 7.4)..... | 97} 8.5 
m @... 14.1) 11.7} 13.9)..... | 15.3) 12.5 
; 
29. 0}..... 30. 0) 29.1) 29.4 | 31.0) 30.0 
eee 19, 8) 18.8; 18.5/..... | 18, 6) 17. ¢ 
6.6, 9.0) 188) 95 9.6) 91) 19.2) &6 
ee aw Le ae... 11.7) &: 
4.8 1.5 5. 4 39 4.77 LO BH BE 
i 5.4, 6.6 6.0. 6.4) 6.0 
i eae 44 GS 7.3)..... 2.8 4.1 
0S ie 15,4) 12.5) 13. 0)..... 18,1) 15.9 
_T 17.6) 15.3) 15.2 17.3) 13.7 
16.7). ....| 17.1) 15.0) 15.0). 17. 5} 15.4 
eee 14.9] 12 2 12.3)..... 16.3 14. 
7.44 5&5 21.7) 6.7) 7.1; & 8S 2L3) 7.3 
86. 8) 50.0) 72.4) 68.1) 67.4! 45. 0} 67.0) 64.3 
35. 2) 27. 5; 46,0) 32, 1) 32.0) 30.8) 51.2! 40,3 
20. 2).....| 28.6) 19.0 19.11..... 30. 2) 19.3) 1 
34.3)..... 30. 7; 30.1) 30. 2)..._. 29. 4; 31.0) 3 
34. 4)...../913. 7/211. 2) 39.9)..__. 614, 4/512, 6) 1 
51.9}..... | 69.2) 50.8) 54.1)... 69. 8} 51, 1) 54.4 







































RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 57 


Eg ry FOOD FOR Sl CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 


Minn, Mobile, Ala. Newark, N. J. | New Haven,Conn. | New Orleans, La New York, N. Y. 
| | 
Aug. 15— iAug. 15— iAug. 15— | Aug. 15 
y' Aug, Aug. July Aug.| July|Aug.| ; July|Aug.| Jul y| Aug. siete July Aug. 
5. | 15, | 18,7 15, | 15, |— 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 1 15, 


192). |1921. 1921. | y943| ygap 1921 1921. | 4913 1920 |2924- |192].| 5939 | p99 |1921-|1921-| 1914) pg9/ 1921. 1921. 


| 
Cts, (Cis., Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. cis C1 Cts.| Cts. , Cts. 

| 33.6 | 36.9 32.7, 33.0) 29.2) 55.9) 43.8) 42.9) 32.8) 62. 1] 48.7) 48.5) 21.9] 35.2) 31.5) 30.9) 26.8 51.4) 43.4 43.5 
} 20.8 1 36.5 33.0) 33.0) 28.4) 54.9) 42. 5) 42.0) 30.4) 55.5] 41.4) 41.2) 18.9) 32.5) 29.1) 28.3) 26.1) 51.7) 42.5) 42.5 
H 25,2 1 31.3) 28.0) 27.8) 21.2) 42.7) 34.1) 33.9) 24.2) 44.9) 34.8) 34.5) 19. 4) 30.3) 28.3) 27.7) 21.9) 43.0! 36.0, 36.3 
! 19.2) i 96.8 21.7) 22.0) 18.8) 29.8) 22.1) 22.3] 20.0) 35.7) 25.1) 25.4] 14.5) 22.6] 19.5) 19.1] 16.3) 30.5; 21.9) 22.4 
i 9.7 i 92.4 17.0 17.1) 12.0) 17.1) 12.1/ 11.9)... .. | eles | 16.9) 16.3) 11.0) 18.1) 15. 5) 15.6) 14.9) 24.5) 17.8 17.7 

4 | | | 
| 49.0, 35.9, 37.2) 24.2) 47.8) 37.4) 40.3] 23.4) 49.3) 33.1) 38.7) 23.8] 49.1] 35.3 39.2/ 22.2: 45.9] 37.9 40.6 
7,5 62.7 46.8 46.9) 26.4) 48.6) 37.9) 38.1) 29.3) 57.5) 45.4) 45.6) 33.1) 57.9] 46.3) 47.2) 26.4) 52.1) 40.8 41.0 
5.3 150.5 48.3 50.0/122. 2/143. 4/134. 2/135. 4) 34.0} 69.7! 56.5) 58.9) 31.3] 57.8 49.7) 52.9! 30-0) 62.9] 54.4) 57.1 
1.7 36.4) 32.9) 33.9) 20.0) 40. 5; 38.0) 36.0) 19.2) 45. 1) 40.0) 36.0) 21.3) 43.5) 37.5) 36.7| 15.8! 34.7) 35.4 33.7 
7 | 45.6) 37.5) 37.5) 24.0) 48.3) 41.4) 43.7) 24 O| 51.8) 45.1) 45.7) 21 7| 47.5) 36.7) 37.9) 22.0 46.6) 41.8 43.2 

| i | | 

8.3 34.4] 33.7).....| 38.5) 34.6) 33.0).....| 41.5) 37.7) 36.4).....| 38.1) 39.4) 38.6).....| 42.9] 38.0) 37.4 
11.0 23. 5| 16.5) 16.5) 9.0) 17.8) 15.0 16.5) 9.0) 17.0) 14.0) 15.0) 9.3) 17.5) 16.5) 16.5) 9.0) 17.0) 14.0) 15.0 
14.6 1 18.5) 13. 7] 13.8).....] 14.7] 12.3) 11. 8)....° | 15. 4] 13.2) 12.9)..... 15.0} 13.1) 13.0).....) 15.2) 12.3) 12.2 
{ | 71.5, 46.2) 52.9) 35.8) 66.5) 48.8 51.5) 34.0) 66. 8} 45.0) 49.9) 34. 0) 68.5) 45.3) 50.2) 34.3) 64.8) 47.6) 53.3 
29. 0 | 41.0) 30.7] 31.9)..... $1.2, 29.2) 29.2)... .| 42.3) 29.5) 28.9). .... 3.8] 27.8) 29.8).....| 42.8] 29.5) 29.9 

] j | | | | | 
25.1 | 40.8, 27.9) 30. 1)..... 35.7) 26.4) 27.3)..... 35. 9| 27.0} 27.9)..... 36.3) 26.7) 28.0). 35.3) 25.7) 26.4 
9.9 TR) 40.4) 26.2) 31.3) 24.3) 42.5, 32.2) 34.3) 22.0) 40.3) 31.1) 32.4) 22.0) 39.3) 28.9) 31.6] 19.4 41.3) 32.4) 33.8 
17.3 | 27.7| 16.8) 18.3) 16.5) 27.6) 15.6) 17.4) 15.8] 27.2) 16.2) 17.5) 15.4/ 25.9] 16.5) 18.0] 16.2) 28.1! 17.3) 18.8 
21.8 | 36.5, 19.2) 20.4'.....| 32.2) 19.0) 19.3)... .) 33.3) 19.4) 19.2)... .| 35.3] 20.6) 20.5!.....| 32.0! 19.7} 20.2 
im 61.0 40. 5) 43.3) 42.2) 72.9 51.8 60.2) 42.6) 83.7) 54.3) 63.8 30.4) 59.4) 39.5, 42.8) 38.6) 71.9] 53.4) 59.4 
11.0| 9.5 9.4 5.6) 11.4 9.4) 9.3) 6.0) 12.0) 9.6) 9.5) 5.1) 10.4) 8.2) 8.2) 6.1) 11.9] 10.1) 10.2 
5. 6 9 5.6 5.4 3.7) 8.9 5.9 5.8 3.3) 8.9) 6.0) 5.9} 3.7) 8.9) 65 6.2) 3.3) 9.5) 6.1) 6.1 
1.7 6.4 3.2 3.3) 3.6) 7.9 6.5 6.4) 3.2) 8.1) 6.4) 6.3) 2.8 6.0) 3.1) 3.2) 3.4) 8.1) 6.4 68 
8.8 fe! 13.1) 10.3) 10.5)..... 9.7, 89 86)..... 11.5} 9.9) 10.3)..... 11.7]; 9.4) 9.5).....1 9.8 83) 8.4 
12.3 15.2 12.6) 12.4... 13.3 10.4, 10.2). 14.5) 11.0) 11.1)..... 14.6] 11.1) 11.1°..... 12.9 10.4 10.3 

| 

3 $1.3; 29.2) 29.2)..... 28.6, 28.4) 28.6)... 29. 3; 28.6) 28.4 30.0; 29.5) 29.4 28.7; 28.6) 28.8 
I § 21.7 18. 9) 19.2)... 20.2, 2.9: 21.8)..... 23.0, 22.0) 21.4)..... 11.6, 9.9) 9.9'.....124.3 21.9) 22.2 
7 £ .9 7.6) 7.8 9.0) 18.2 8.2 81) 9.3) 187) 8.7) 8.9 7.41 14.4) 7.5 7.6 8.0 18.3 8.5 
85 M133) 8H SOL...) 11.8 7.6 7.7)..... ie tin. 7-8..-.. 0.8) 7.0 7.2.....;/12.5 91) 8&8 
1.2 38 5. 26 47) 3.4 44 29 41) 3.1) 3.9 2.2 6.4 3.2) 5.3 24 4. 3.5 4.3 
6.3° 5.2) 49 * = \  % sa 5. 6) 5.0 5. Bi. 5. 0 3. 7 4. ) 5. 6 5.6 
5.5) 6.7) 6.6l_.... 1 40 5.2 S7/..... 1.0) 5.5) 5.7]..... 3.5 6.4) 5.9 3.01 4.2) 5.4 
16.5) 13.6) 13.7). | 14.4) 12.1) 11.6,..... 16.9 2) 14.4. 17.0) 13.8) 14.1 ..| 15.2) 12.9) 12.9 
19.1) 15.1) 15.1)... | 18.6) 15.7; 15.8)..... 21.7} 19.2) 19.2..... 16.3) 13.5) 13.3).....| 18.3) 14.9) 15.0 
| 19.9) 17.5) 17.1). --| 18.7) 17.4) 17.4) ..... 23. 3} 21.9) 21.6).....) 17.2) 18.2) 17.8 ......! 18.3) 16.2) 16.3 


m 15.4) 10.2) 11.8).....] 14.1) 9.9) 10.4..... 222. 8|221. 4/221. 2).....| 14.9) 11.2) 11.8...../ 14.7) 11.1) 11.4 

7 5.2 7.51 7.9 5a 22.7; 6.5) 6.9 5.4) 23.0} 6.8) 7.2 5.3) 22.4) 6.6: 7.0) 5.0) 21.7) 6.3) 6.9 

4. 3 81.2) 73.3) 75.3 53.8) 54.7) 48.8 48.8 55.0) 64.1) 54.5) 53. 5| 62.1) 73.8! 72.4) 72.7) 43.3) 58.7 3.0 52.9 
9, 4 16.1) 32.1) 32.2 29.3) 44.4) 31.8; 31.8 33.8) 51.6] 37.6) 37.0) 26.4) 39.1) 29.8 29.9) 27.2 44.9) 32.5) 32.2 
29.7) 16.2) 18. 9)..... 27.3) 17.4) 16.8)..... 27.6, 18.4) 18.2)..... 27.2) 17.8 17.9|.....| 27.6) 18.8) 18.4 

29.4; 30.4] 30.7)..... | 28. 6 29.8 29.4)..... 27.0) 29.2) 28.2).....| 28.7) 30.7) 30.8'.....' 29.2) 30.1) 29.0 

31.7 25. 5) a7.0).....] 54.3 43.32) 0.8)..... 43.0, 38.1) 37. 1).....| 17.5) 23.0; 20.0)... 45.3) 41.4) 41.7 

} 57.9 51. 2) 48.8 | 4 43. f 4' 58.2 52. 5) 44.4) 45.6).... 72.0 57.9) 66.1 


+] 73. 1 57. 


Sd ae 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL 


Norfolk, Va. 


REVIEW. 


PRICES OF THE 


PRINCIPAL 


Omaha, Nebr. 


























ARTI 


Peoria, J! 





Article. Unit. Aug. 15— 
— - } Aug. | July | Aug. | a July | Aug. Aug. | July 
| 15, | 15, | 15, , 15, | 15, 15, | 16, 
| oOo of c 

1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1913 | yq99 | 1921. | 1921. | 1920. | 1921 

Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak. ............ Pound ...... 53.9} 42.9) 42.6] 25.4) 47.8 36.8) 36.6, 38.8] 33.1 
eR paaes ae do. 47.9| 37.1| 36.5) 22.8 45.8 33.3) 33.6 37.7] 32.7 
RE are aiine. do. | 41.9} 35.2) 34.4) 19.0) 32.3) 26.4 26.4 28.1) 25.0 
REESE NR. do | 30.0] 21.8) 20.6) 16.2; 26.7) 19.6, 20.5 24.9) 21.5 
Peas ccccussacdbolevcds do. 19.1} 14.4 13.8} 11.8) 16.1; 10.8 10.8 17.0) 14.3 

| j | 
ok ers pe ae 42.3} 32.4 34.4) 20.4, 42.8 31.8 35.8) 41.3) 30.0 
SIGs ane 0 neecess i dhcalea sang Lipa A . 52.8} 41.7) 41.6) 28.6 59.4 51.8 52.8) 56.6) 44.5 
St RS cmantiaadeda BR 54.0) 43.0) 49.7) 30.0, 65.3) 55.9 56.9 59.9) 52.9 
NG i a2 aie at oon plac mae Ge. «se 45.0) 39.4 38.2) 18.0, 39.6) 32.4: 32.7) 37.6) 35.0 
Side cis sic leuak 206 © s cahote eed do 47.6| 41.4 38.8) 16.4 40.3) 32.4 33.6, 37. 9 33.5 
Salmon (canned).........!..... icsies Snes ke a m/e 40.4: 36.3) 35.8) 37. 7| 35.6 
Dik, fre... ........-.. NS | 21.3} 19.0) 21.0) 8&2 15.5) 12.0) 12.0 15.1) 12.5 
Milk, evaporated........-. 15-16 0z.can.| 15.1) 13.4) 13.3)...... 17.1; 14.3) 14.2) 15.7} 14.5 
ihe RE: SSE Pound...... | 72.1) 49.5) 53.9) 33.0 62.8) 42.5) 46.9) 61.1) 42.9 
Oleomargarine...........'..... ekas 30 42.8} 30.0; 30.3)...... 44.1) 31.0 31.4 40.7) 28.5 
Wut margarine... .....-..1--... a. dev sae c coe fe SY 36.4, 27.8 27.7, 35. 3 27.7 
Sas cans b> maw tga baetntenoie iiedes eae 38.9} 27.7) 30.6) 22.9) 40.6) 29.6) 31.8 39.6) 29.5 
EE Tei a wets ve | att | 28.1) 17.2) 18.5) 17.8! 31.2) 18.4) 19.8) 28.3) 16.7 
ELF RS at eS, - ® |} oe Se 37.7| 21.6) 21.5) 36.5) 22.3 
Eggs, strictly fresh....... Dozen....... 58.2} 38.2) 44.4) 23.3) 54.8 33.9) 35.9 53. 9 33. 4 
wiiie fis 3 ot Pound...... 11.8 9.7) 9.5) 5.2 122 98 9.8) 126] 10.2 
RC ERP OE RES ES x ides <p 8.5, 6.1] 6.0| 27 7.8 5.0 48 90} 5.8 
ee eres oad Ea 6.2 3.8) 3.44 2.4 64 4.4 4.4, 6.6) 3.9 
SUES OUOB. 2... ose cecselenesn 11.6) 10.0; 10.0)...... 12.2) 10.6 10.8) 11.9) 11.4 
og ee Oat. yae....; Bee Se 11-¢...... 15.4) 14.0) 14.0) 15.4] 13.0 
| | | | 
Cream of Wheat.......... 28-0z. pkg...| 29.1) 29.4) 29.2)...... 31.8, 31.3) 31.4) 32.1) 30.1 
Macaroni............. coe! POUMG...... 22.2} 19.4, 18.9]......] 23.4) 20.8 21.1) 19.8) 20.2 
ER RD GRR AR . SO coe ene 19.9} 10.1) 10.2) 85) 19.2) 8.0 81) 193) 8.5 
SEE de <> sciho ce sen tao ban 1.7 8&1] 8&3)......] 12.4, 7.6 7.6, 11.7) 7.1 
rb acanhhsccconbddicdade _ Bae 5.1 28 421) 17 43) 27) 28 5.0) 3.9 
} } 
I ao Doi 5 SSN ie eee i lon eiaid 6. ol 4.7 = ee 6. 2 5.5 4.9 6. 7) 6.1 
Cabbage...... PPS 254 MO ae 4.6 4.2) 6.0)...... 2.8, 4.4) 5.4) 4.8) 5.7 
Beans, baked............ me, Bee... <t Ree Bbc BO Ulan wove 20.2) 16.8; 16.9 17.4) 13.9 
Fe SEE RS ES os 21.1) 16.2) 15.8)...... 18.5) 14.0) 14.5 16.9] 14.3 
a reer edie wes 22.1) 20.9| 20.9 19.2) 14.5) 14.9 18.2) 16.3 
Tomatoes, canned.............. do.......| 14.4] 11.0] 11.6)...... 16.7' 11.4) 12.2; 15.5) 11.6 
Sugar, granulated .......-. Pound. ..... 4.0: 6.9 7.1; 61) 22.1) 7.3) 7.8 Bl 7.4 
BWR. «nc ccccccccerscncerceloeses . 89.1) 83.2) 80.0) 56.0) 81.8) 74.1) 72.0) 72.6) 64.6 
WP Daechuscdtwkbadssvclaceee i dona d 52.1) 40.4! ty 30.0) 52.5) 37.5) 37.5) 47.3) 33.3) 
bad Cin ads ss cheleeoes i Sea 27.5} 17. s| 17. 3}.....- | 30.6) 20.4) 20.5) 31.9 23.8 
Sa Se oe _ BBLS | 26.1) 31.5) 30.7]...... | 31.5} 33.3) 32.6) 28.4) 32.0 
is Teo ain sw Siang PG dno ee 43.5) 39.0; 34.5)..... 1414.1) 4 12. 4) 4 10. 4) 4 13. 5) 412. 0) * 

a AR i apr iciy ANE: a aes wie ae 9} 52.9; 54.6)...... | 66.2) 48.8) 48.5) 64.6) 49.5 


i i ! 


1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as 
this report, but in this city it is called ‘‘sirloin’’ steak. 
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‘‘ Porterhouse’’ in most of the cities includ: 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 


or FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 


Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. | Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I. 


| 

} 

| } , Aug. 
| July| Aug.| Aug.| July} Aug. 

}-_—_-| 15°/ 15 | 15,1 15, | 15, — 


a 

| 
| 15, | 15 af asad 5 by 
192 1921. 1221.) 013] 1900 192i. |1921. |1920. !1921. 11921. | 991! pgp 1921. 11921. | 915 | :920/ 1921, 


Aug. 
u 


(ts.; Cts.’ Cts. Cts. &. Cis.' Cts.' Cts, Cla.) Cis.; Cts. | 
149, 7; 28.0) 53.0, 44.9! 44. 3,169. 5) 157. 7| 160. 2) 23.9, 33. 
7| 41.7) 24.8) 47.5, 38.6) 37.5) 58.0) 46.8 48.4) 21.4 31.3) ; 
34. 5| 22. 5} 39. 0] 32. 3) 31.9} 36.7] 28. 9] 29. 3) 19.9; 30. 
20.9) 17. 3) 29.6) 21. 5, 22.0, 28.4) 18.4] 18.9] 16.4 21.6) 17. 
10.5) 12.3) 18. 5 I 5).....| 15.0) 16.0) 13.6 16.8) | 


40. 8| 23. 5| 47.9) 35.5, 39.0) 47.2) 34.7) 39.8) 24.4 44! 
39.6) 30. 1) 57.5) 46.8; 47.0) 50.8) 40.2) 41.2) 31.5 59.! 
58.9) 31.6) 66.0) 57.3) 58. 2) 65. 1] 52.9) 55.1) 31.2 60. 
38.6, 19. . 2] 37.9) 37.0) 43.9) 38. 9} 17.2, 34. 
45. 2) 26.0) 51.0) 43.5) 43.9) 54.1) 46.9) 48,3) 20.7. 39. 


, 29.6)..... . 4 35. 5) 35. 1) 38. 6) 33, 9) 33. 3) 45. § 
11. 15.5, 15.0; 9.3 15. 2) 
13. 6 i4. > S- 14. 9 
57. 51.7} 56,8) 39.5) 67. 


29.3\.... 34.9 33.4)...../ 41. 


o> eo 


27.1; 28. 4! 38. 8 2 
32. 2} 33. 8) 20.8) 42. 
16. 7.6 5). 

23. 


54. 


27. 

35. 6 
17.: 
| 19. 

51. ‘ 


wm 02 DOWD 


&, } . S , ¥. 2 10. 
6. > a 8.4 5. L7i Gil 
4. .§ , 2 . 8 45 
eee 7. 
$2. 3 


29. 6) 


23. 


| 16.6)... 
16 


wt St bo Ot 
“It tot © 


D 
4.3 
} 

4 


— ht es 


19. 3}.....| 


“JI -j3 -3 0 
ore: 
WS a1 Gt Ot 


© 


8219. 81... ../ 917. 5) 912, 


(. 4) " 3.4 @. 
i 57.3) 5d. 3} 64. 

| 38. 4 35. 0) 50. 0) 37. 
| 


TRO NMNwWOWN 


Pk 
em de bt OO 


| 18.1 |; 2.1) 9. 
| 27. . 9) | 28.7) 29.7 | 28, 6} 29. 
| 44.1) 43, 0413. 7/412. 0411.6 419, 6/413. 5 
7.5 60.6'.....; 71.9) 53.7 








ove 
hoo = 


No, 3 can, 


67653 ° —21——-5 


8 24 cans. 4 Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.— AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART! 


{ 


Vo | Rochester, 
— . ie 4 






















Richmond, St. Louis, 





' 
A 5 ' 4 - 
Aug. 15 } | i} Aug. 15 
| July} Aug.!Aug.| July Aug. 


Article. Unit. 





| 
| | 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, }-—— | 
1913 1920 1921. /1921. |1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1913 | 1920 i9 
} } | | | 
Se — re ore - — ' = | 
Cts.| Cts.; Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | ¢ 
NN Se eee Pee | Doon. .2..: 22.6} 47.0) 41.3) 42.1) 45.2) 41.4) 40.4) 25.6) 43.5 3 
eS Se: ey | ae ee 20.0; 43.1) 37.1) 37.4) 41.5) 35.3, 35.4) 24.7) 43.4) 3 
ee ee ee Deed Cas, 2.23 19.3} 35. 5) 31.2) 30.2) 33.3) 29.7, 29.3) 19.0) 33.5) 29 
FE ee ae ee: eee | er | 15.9) 2&7] 24. 6) 24. 4| 29.6) 23.1) 23.5] 15.3) 24.7 1 
PIN < nding imienanabahls wpe MBS. ini | 12.9 22.5) 18.3) 18.9) 18.8) 11.3 11.9) 11.5) 18.6) 1 
let as | 
OE eee ee ee a ee Gek. 53% | 21.2) 45.1) 34.5) 36.4) 45.6; 37.2) 40.6) 20.8) 42.8 
SED. cle - <i akdd- de dds akalleihesd<d Oe:..c,5: | 27.0) 49.3] 38.1) 38.7) 46.4) 35.0 35.7] 28.0) 52.0 
RRs sh dhl ochalcude dae debs lea 9 Gas 2.5: 26.0} 55.1) 46.01 49.0) 59.3) 51.51 53.9] 28.3! 61.6 
' 


he 
os 
_ 
‘ 
—_ 
- 
— 
— 
wn 
Psy 


41.5, 40.0) 38.2) 37.4) 3 
48. ; 





Salmon (canned). rae oo SADE. cern Aan 27. 5| 19.2) 39. 6| 36.0) 33. 6). 37.1 
SS ee ee -.s-ee--} Quart.......| 10.0; 16.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.5) 12.0) 13.0) 8 0} 16.0) 1 
Milk, a ee 15-16 oz. can.!..-... 16. 5; 14.6) 14. 7 16. S 7 4 i..-.. 14.6) 1 
IS ah ol. hb ala wi odin Pound. ..... 38. 6 76.7| 50.7| 58.8] 66.5) 45.8] 51.8] 33.8) 66.5) 4 
3 NS Se oe: hs dae ahd ote 44.7) 31.4) 31.1) 43.3) 29.0) 29. 4) 39. 0) 2 
Nut margarine... .. os atintth hdc, dante shiv dude 37. 8} 29.1) 28. 6) 35.3) 25. 8} 28. 0).....| 34.8) 25 . 
6 Sa a ree ee ES ES, ctiak | 21.8 40.3) 29. 2.3) 40.3) 29.6) 32. 1} 19. 2} 38. 5 2 

| 27.1) 16.5) 17.6) 14.5) 22.1) 1 


33. 
64. 


or 
20. § 


| 37. 


Oa 4 a“, & 


23. 0} 56. 5) 34. 


Pee te See a ae are , RE | 35. 


g 
3 
i cRbaib = dds So ceb <lmdio Madea | a | 15.3} 28.4) 17.3 
6 
i 


DO Wal 
es OD 

‘ x 5 

vere 

a Or =] GO o> 

2S 


~~ 
S 





Sas eo Pound...... 5.3) 13.2) 10.7] 10.7] 11.6, &5 &5) 5.5) 13.1) 10.6 
| SR gee Saree wR. SES 3.3, 8.7| 6.1) 6.0 & 8 5.9} 5.8) 3.0) 7.8) 5 
ME. ode bis sab aleoame dea 4 Se Ree | 21 7.0 43) 40) 7.3) 5.3) 5.3) 2.2; 6.2 
EO. oc. ad, 4 >a mcd ls ~ AOA, cman, ieiadh 11.8) 11.0) 10.9) 831 &5 7.9)..... 10. 5 
Corn flakes........ , orn nition | Soz. pkg..../..-... 14. 8} 12.6) 12.6 14.6 11.8) 11. 8).....| 


Sour 
_ 
-— 
r- 
bes 





Cream of Wheat..............| 280z. pkg.../..... 30. 9} 31.2) 31.8) 29.6 20. 1] 29.3}..... | 30.1) 30. 
NGS. sie, dg)» oa 2 oeeled 5. Vee eter 21. 5} 22. 8 22.8} 20.1] 20 20. 9}.....| 19.7] 21 
SK neilidis ait: Sabaats «0s adndlb ok ae a | 10.0) 20. 6 10. 3) 10.3) 18.7) 8 9.2} 8.4) 16.8) 8 
Beans, navy........- yD er “grag ig: 3.4] &7] 89 11.8) BO SOL... 10.8} 6 
IN os «<a Ghdn« lth ois » bp Abe ee 0 4 Oe... <det. | LS 5.5 3.0] 3.5 41) 3.0) 48 19) 6.0 3 








EE SS ee apes Say ae ae 6.0, 4.8] 4.7] 5.4) 5.4) 5.0). 5.1) 4 
OS EES aT Se NE Ted ME 3.3} 4.41 6.9) 5.1) 5.2) 5.2. 4.5) 4, 
Beans, Daked................- No. 2 can ..--| 14.5) 11.8) 12.0) 14 2.1) 12. 0)...../ 15. 5 11. 
Cet MEIN ary 4:4. 2 - pe 2 ace dan « en on..... ear | 20.1) 16.1) 15. 5.8 16. 2) | 16.1) 15.1 
Pens, cCimed.................}....- S...... ear | 21. 4) 20.0) 20.0) 20. 5) 18 9 19 9 ookaen 16,1) 15.5 





= & 
_ 
§ ly 
ee te SI 
| alien 
a] 








Tomatoes, canned............ j-g---do...-...|.-22.f 14.8} 11.9} 11.8) 16.5) 11.7] 12.0).....) 14.7) 1 
Sugar, gratulated............. | Pound...... | 5.1) 25.4) 7.01 7.5) 24 6.7} 7.1) 5.4 19.4) 6 
Binds bh alth~ angio <4 tb oibe de> <h- dal d ee | 56.0) 89.2) 83.4) 83.4) 67.1) 58.1) 58.4) 55.0) 74.7) 68. 
RD ak willie & athe dare op ocke «bs Oi « erry RET 26 5 0. 6; 35. 5 5.7 46.8 33.9) 34.5) 24.4) 42.9) 32 
EO ee ee a Tees | 28.4) 21.6) 21.6) 28.8) 20.5) 21.5)..... | 28.0) 20.0 
NS cists cide ibe & 0+ oo vibe te dale a ee a 27. 3 31.4} 31. 1) 20.4) 20.8) 29. 8)..... | 27. 5 30. 
aia sedge so... < dundee | Dozen....... fete 50. 9} 45.0) 41.8 40.4 44.7) 43.1)... |} 36.9) 36.3 
Een d canines. >asckenonbne. 4 Naa Arcee | 65.4) 50.7| 51. 5} 65.0} 51.9) 55. 3)..... | 57.6) 46.8 


1 No. 24 can. Per pound. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


oF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 





| 
3t. Paul, Minn. Salt ety ity, | San Francisco, Calif.) Savannah, Ga Seranton, Pa. 
‘ 


re l i Viet 

r 1b— | | Aug. 15 _ P 

hee July | July) Aug.} . | July) Aug. Aug. July, 

“ | 15, « 7 ' 15, } 15, } ' ! 15, 15, 15, } 15, 
gy y Qo oO” of Qo 

11921. |1921. | 5913 | ygap |1921- |1921./1920 1921. 

| ' | | 


Aug. 15— 


1920 {197% 1913 | 1920 


| 

| Cts. | 
20. 7} 3 

| 19,3 

21 0 

15. 0 
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TaBLe 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 


$t CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. EI 


















































































= : a : ~ ~ : : yepo 
| ° ° Py ; 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, 11. | Washington, D, ; firms 
| PE EE . } oe é , 
: | —— } P | ] 7 ; , 
Articte. | Unit. | Aug. 15— July | Aug. | Aug. | July fr Aug. ! | Ful slow i 
; . 15, | 15, 15, | 15, am ie, 13, | follo 
| 2913} 1920 | 1921. | 1921. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1913 | 1920 |1921. . 3 
ames - ei Se See Ae Oe, ee 3 ee OR Sin 
| | 
| Cts.| Cts. | Cte. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.) Ct age 
Sirloin steak....... —- | | 24.4) 37. 3} 32.2) 31.1) 42.8) 36.5) 36.4) 27.8) 56.2) 47. Cc f 
Round steak .......... ES oe | “SREY } 21.5! 34.5) 28.9; 28.2) 42.4] 35.2) 35.1) 24.5) 52. 4| 41. =r 
Reap reewt..:.... 65:2... iA do.......| 20.0] 30.4] 26.1) 25.5] 29.1) 24.6]. 24.4] 21.6) 42.5) 35. Boul 
Chuck roast............. Re. 24 Se 16. 2| 21.3) 17.2; 16.7) 25.4) 19.9) 20.0) 17.3 31. 3} 23. + 
Plate beef........_... Sey TP et | 12,7| 16.7) 13.2) 13.0, 19.1) 12.8) 13.4) 12.1) 18.3) 13. New 
| | i i | 
Poth obope.............. Nome 124.2} 47.8) 35.9 37.2) 42.1) 31.8) 35.5] 23.0; 53. 2} 38, dl Ip 
Bacon...... Pees. eae awa do.......| 34.2} 64.8) 52.2) 53.0) 51.6/ 39.7} 40.0) 28.4] 51.4] 41.7) 4 Loul 
Sa HL IEE do | 31.7) 63.1) 53.9} 55.2) 59.1) 50.3) 53.4) 31.0) 62.4] 57 T 
SY ere do | 19.4) 33.6) 29.0) 27.7) 40.7! 32.1) 31.9) 19.4! 45.3) 41.9 
| A ee ee eS | 23.8} 39.1) 33.7) 33.7) 42.0; 33,8) 33,2) 21.9% 49.6) 44.5 Ener 
i / } | | ; 
Salmon (canned). .......).....d0....... Bie | 38.8) 33.4) 33.0) 40.3) 40.3) 38.9).....| 39.0) 36. 
SS Cperreers Quart....... 8.5] 14.0} 12.0) 12.0) 16.7] 12.5) 12.5] 8.0; 16.0) 14 
Milk, evaporated........ | 15-16 02. can.!.. ..| 14.5; 12.2) 12.3) 17.5) 14.5) 14.5).....) 15.3) 14, 
ge a ee Pound. ..... 39.0) 65.5) 43.8) 47.6) 65.9) 47.6) 52.2) 36.6, 70.2) 49.2 ° 
Oleomargarine........../..... do.......!.....| 41.7] 25.7) 27.0 41.5) 29.1 30.0!.....1 43.0) 28.4) 2s 
| ee 
Nut margarine....... eee Rage wee oe | 37.1) 28.4) 29. ol 35.7| 26.8) 28.1).....1 35.8) 27.8 2% 
Sy SSS F ETS 21.7} 40.7) 29.1) 32.2) 42.4! 30.4 35. 8} 23.8} 41.4) 31.2 
int ekdas nathan ode Se “aS 17.4; 28.9) 19.1) 19.4) 28.4) 16.1) 17.9) 15.3) 28.1) 1¢ 
GPs. 0. 5 een S 7 Vere Fe 37.8} 22.8 23.0} 35.9) 21.4) 21.3}..... 33.6; 21.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... Dozen.......| 39.0] 63.3) 41.4) 46.2) 57.4) 35.2) 39.4) 30.0, 50.9 41.1 
OS EE a ee Pound...... 5.5} 11.5) 9.9 9.9) 13.5) 10.4) 10.4) 5.7) 12.1) 10.2 
EERE re ere P RSS 2.9) 7.4 4.8 4.8 87 61) 5.9 3B BB 6. 
ror ee eee BOcnceses 3.2) 7.4 4.5, 4.5) 80 4.4) 4.5) 2.5 6.0) 3.8 
) Cee nape Ms. ; ia 10.8} 9.2 9.0) 12.9 11.2) 12.2).....] 11.5) 11. 
Corn flakes. ............. | oz. pkg..../.....}| 15.1) 13.7) 13.5} 15.6; 14.0) 13,7)..... 14,2) 11.8 TABLI 
| | i | t «> } 
Cream of Wheat......... 28-02. pkg...|..... 32,3; 30.6 30.7; 30.9) 30.4) 30. ‘. 29. 8} 29. ( 
Macaroni................ Pound......\..... 18.6, 18.3, 18.4) 22.01 22.0) 22.1)...."| 24.3! 22.2 
| EEE SS Se ee mee | 7.7 19.7; 9.6 9.8) 19.8 9.6, 9.4 9.8 19.3) 10.1 
Beans, navy............!... y Vee +S 10.1} 7.2) 7.4] 12.5) 7. ot ae ‘1L9) 7.9 
ES a es ae eee oe.2. i. L@ 423: 429% 27 &a «4 I 1.3} 2.0 4.7 3. 
NS Sa apa Se Si ee ae oe 4.6, 3.44 3.8 7.8 6.7] 6.2)..... 5.4, 6./ 
RE RES Se EE SEG, Se 4.7; 6.0 5.8! 5.9 7.7| 8. 5].....' 3.5) 6.8 
Beans, baked ...... ...-| No. 2can..../.....{ 20.1) 17.6) 17.6 18.4) 14. 3} 14.9)..... 14.8) 12.; 
Corn, canned............'. ot Se hae dS 2 20.3; 16.9 17.2) 17.0, 14.6) 14.3}..... 7.7} 14.( 
PRA aT? ae ad 20.4; 17.5 17.9, 18.5 16.3) 16.0... 18.0; 15.€ 
ee ae le eS IY 115.8) 116.8 15.9 11.6) 11.0).....! 15.1) 11.8 
| Pound...... 8.0, 8.5) 23.5) 7.9 7.9 6.2) 21.7) 6.9 7 
7, ED AAP ES Ri Gig “Waeget 64.2) 64.3) 88.8) 76.6) 75.9) 57.5 77.8, 74.2 
cae hee = oki ail a | 37.7, 37.3} 51.1! 36.3) 35.6) 28.8, 46.6) 33.7 Atle 
NR ei ees nus. PEs WEPR Os | 27.4) 15.8 15.4) 29,2) 20.4) 20.41.....! 23,6 19.7 19.) I Baltix 
ae ey eS gee, UTE |} 27.9) 29.7; 28.5; 29.8) 33. 9} 34. 9.....| 28.0; 30.7) 29.5 F - 
DS dha aise bem arated iia «5 ted samns 215.7) 2 16.4, 2 15.5, 213.0, 911.0, 29.0...... 47.8) 44.2 42 teri 
Geis: 25. 0.5... ake ame iin ane She | 64.7, 44.3 48.0! 68.9) 53.7) 57.3/..... | 66.1) 55.0 57 hoe 
: 
— ave | eS Fe ee Seen Se Bu 
1 No. 23 can. 2 Per pound. ee 
B Chic 
( 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 









on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 01 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease FRC 

in the retail cost of food’ in August, 1921, compared with the FR pais 

average cost in the year 1913, in August, 1920, and in July, 192! Seon 

For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the FR ... 

one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau FR tous 

at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based FF a 
4 






the average family consumption of these articles in each city.* patel 
= Los j 

? For list of articles, see note 2, p. 42. 5 Fd Man 

* The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each cit) | Vem 





given in the MONTHLY LaBor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figur’ 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LAB! 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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) FOR 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 63 
Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
Sreporting cities. For the month of August 98 per cent of all the 
Bfirms reporting tn the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
Slowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
Bfollowing-named 34 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
lin his report in time for his prices to be included in the city aver- 
bages: Birmingham, Boston; Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, 
8S. ¢., Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Kansas City, Little Rock, 
iLouisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, 
iNewark, New Haven, New Orleans, Norfolk, Omaha, Phila- 
Ndelphia, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Rochester, St. 
PLouis, St. Panl, Salt Lake City, Savannah, and Springfield, Tl. 
>» The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
Pmerchants responded in August. 


Peoria 


45 


% 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING AUGUST. 


Geographical division. 


United 


Item. : eae, _ = 
States. North | South | North South Shintins 
| Atlantic. | Atlantic. | Central. | Central. | — 
BR | 
S Percentage of reports received .. eae Sa 98 Ga ay Qs 10 OR 
'Number of cities in each section from 
; which every report was received...... 34 10 3 9 ; 
§ , 1 fotal number of citi in t] livi } 
OLA mm CLLICS 31 MiSs GIVISION. 
Mm Tastp 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN AUGUST, 1921, 
= COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JULY, 1921, AUGUST, 1920, AND WITH THE AVERAGE 
f COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 
rT Poi Per- Per- Per- Per- Per 
f centage centage centage centaze centage centage 
: increase decrease increase increase | decrease | increass 
i Angust, August,’ August, August, | August, | August, 
é City 1921, 1921, 192}, City 1921, 1921 | 1921, 
4 Bi com- com- com- : com com- | ¢om- 
4 pared pared pared pared pared pared 
5 with with with with with with 
4 yea! August, uly, year August, buly, 
i 1913. 1920. 1921. LOLS, 1920. 1921. 
i 
= — _ 
SE RURTIOD.. .ccvaicp eem « 0 | 28 4 || Milwaukee.......... Ao 25 5 
m Baltimore.......... 58 6 6 | Minneapolis........ 0 26 1 
m= Birmingham........ 5 | 7 3 | Mobile.... Pee ay Mea 30 4 
a BOStOR.. « iv csicws vee « 63 »2 6 | Newark..... att wn 24 5 
ey hehehe a 0% 5 New Haven....... 53 27 5 
£ Mullahs... sins tie s « «0 60 25 7 || New Orleans....... he 2D 5 
RD oe ie Se 30 5 ew wele.......... 9 22 6 
m Charleston, S.C.... 58 %, “3 3... > es Veer oe 25 5 
: CRIT ccbinéekice 5, 61 2% 2» % .... Se #3 0 2 
oe Cincinnati.......... i 25 Sy Sas Aes eee 27 I 
cS j 
m Cleveland........... Ra 7 5 || Philadelphia...... sb 2) 6 
a i 24 5 || Pittsburgh........- 54 2 4 
NE caates » oki cans 47 % ee. SSR Re ee 24 4 
OO A 3) cD 42 28 !} Portland, Oreg : 15 29 I 
DOTGh...cceadal.. . 63 | 25 451) Providence......... 64 23 5 
Fall River....:..... ci 25 6 || Richmond.......... G3 23 4 
po eet Se ae om 24 ye Sea eee 24 & 
Indianapolis........ 52 2H | oy ee eee M 28 3 
lacksonville........ 49 24 | Se 8 ee eee 26 2 
Kansas City........! 55 24 | 41; Sait Lake City..... a) 28 I 
{| 
attle Rock......... 44 28 1 }} San Francisco 44 24 3 
Los Angeles........ 40) 25 4} Savannah........../.... re 2 4 
Louisville.......... 43 | 28 4 1| Seranton........... 62 25 5 
Manchester......... 62 25 | OU ae 39 27 j 
CM PNIS.i5<i...<-- | 45 al | 1 |} Springfield, Il .....)...0...5.- 5) 3 
| Washington, D. C..| 66 21 5 
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shown for Colorado, 


AVERAGE 






August 15, 1920, 


T 


total for the United States. 


and on July 15, 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.* 


15, 


cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 


In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices ary 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the 
for household use. 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are 
several kinds used. 


averages of 
The coal dealers in each city are as 





HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal op 
and August 
the United States and for each of the cities included 
Prices for coal are 


1921. 


secured from 


th 
vl 


fed to 40 0 


<ed to qu 


prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household u 


The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do 


include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin wher 


extra handling i is necessary. 


OF COAL 


15, 1920, 





RETAIL PRICES 
USE, ON AUG. 





PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 
AND ON JULY 15 AND AUG. 


Sales 


i4 
id) 


Tala vobdiaiilassht. i: ae a 


Lhe 


’ 
the 


iz rates, 


Use 


iy at Se 


al 





15, 








ity, and kind of coal. 





United States: 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Baitimore, Md.: 


nw wom ‘Ala. 


Boston, 


Bridgeport, Conn.: 






Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Butte, 


Chicago, Ll.: 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 


EE EE eee 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


B ituminous 

Mass. 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


ihn eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


SDC MG UNS a dohi tubcbe'nvetese ch cocdddcncceted 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Mont.: 
EERE At Ba RT CAS DRE EE Fe = 





Charleston, 8. C.: | 


Pennsylvania anthracite— | 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


556 cab be wus dakicades Cxtindddbaceews demelwdahs | 


Pennsy ivania anthracite— 
Stove. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee 


ERE RS aE yt a De ae lle vlawadu 


Pennsy lvania anthracite— 


ee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee 





1 Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues of 
the MONTHLY Labor REviEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
@ Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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FOR HOUS! 
1921, 


$14. 397 | $14. 894 | 
14. 489 | 14. 948 | 
11. 035 | 10. 468 | 
14, 462 | 8, 841 | 
| 
} i 
@ 13.750 | a 14. 750 
@ 13. 850 a 14. 750 | 
a 8, 938 8. 063 
9. 737 8. 674 
14. 500 15. 000 
14. 500 15. 000 





12. 190 12. 910 
12, 190 12. 910 
11. 067 11. 982 

a 16. 200 a 17.000 
a 16. 300 a 17.100 
12. 000 12. 000 
14. 808 15. 120 
14. 923 15. 230 
9. 092 8. 503 
14. 167 15. 333 
14, 167 15. 750 
8. 143 6. 786 
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,\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
2 USE, ON AUG. 15, 1920, AND ON JULY 15 AND AUG. 15, 192i—Continued. 









City, and kind of coal. Neg, = 


) 
1920 
























Clevel ind, Ohio: ! 
S are Pen! sylvania anthracite- 
“sy EE EE oe Se Ts $14 s is $14, 250 
DELOQGAID ek Or on oc EO cb. cn scccscamesctnnssccus OW 
} Dituminous........... Se ee ee ee 





Col mbus, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracii 






- ee ~e. * Ee eS ew ae 14. 650 14, 833 5. O83 
yi Ue Bituminous...-..... Re SAS, es SNe 10, 199 7. 420 7. 522 





Dallas, Tex 






































4 Ute fe Arkansas anthracii 
| use. E SS AS ee es . ee ane eC ee 19. 5M 17. O84 | 18. 00 
ty Es bin ssw nieme owe a ie FXee . 15. 533 14.614 | 14. 545 
U DO . Del r, Colo.: 
_ ( ado anthracite 
rt Lil Stove, 3 and 5 mixed | : ae oe ne! 7 l 25, | 16. 000 | | me 
Ke Furnace, l and 2 mixed..... en Se ay 15. 525 | 16. 050 | 16. O83 
é CE ES aie = i Speen a 9. 997 10. 979 10. 900 
Detroit, Mich.: 
)] Pennsylvania anthracit 
Stove Ee ee ee ee 14. 56 
= ie Bituminous..-...... es EE ieee eee 
™ Fall River, Mass.: 
Fs Pennsylvania anth 
im Indianapolis, Ind.: 
M Pennsylvania anthracite- 
$14 469 i i i a le wks lee te wh dl nies i oes ee 14, 890 ] 
15.019 Be _ MERRS UTED. eee ee ew eee wen ewes 
10.469 He (is AUULITITNOUS. 2 . oo ee ee eee ee ee ee eee 
. Jacksonville, Fla.: 
> Pennsylvania anthracite- 
er SEES ON ee 3 eee ee ee oe ee Pee 
i ES ERS ME 2 eae niwhnitaeeNiesaaecees , 16 ; 
{ = eee | See Se eel “ 17. 000 12. 250 | 12 
™ Kansas City, Mo.: 
= Arkansas anthracite 
Le aS er? ee <a eee uk meade 17. 000 } 16. 857 | 17 
> EE RSS 5 eee ee ; 1’ 
8 ER Ss See Se g 
m Little Rock, Ark.: 
15.000 irkansas anthracite— 
15.00) SS eS ne ee Fe 15. 500 16, 000 | . 15,000 
EE eee: ae ae eee ee 13. 085 12. 423 | 13. 107 
Los Angeles, Calif.: } 
14.50 eee) | Te ot ccumnebuenieneeeunee 17. 009 | 18, 000 18, 000 
14. 46 Louisville, Ky.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove........ wa a ee ea ee yy tl Saks — 16. 875 } 16. 875 
13. 010 | SEEN «......... a eee a eS a 5 ee ON 5. 000 16. 875 16. 875 
13.01 CE GEE SNES AE 10. 134 8. O42 | 8, 105 


Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 







12. ( 
- i SS? Se ae An typ ora 16. 000 16. 500 16. 500 
ESN RES I i a ES” SEPP (eae ee =, 15. 000 16. 500 | 16. 500 
17.00 RD, an ceds Wbwehes osépatiowerderenvewesees 14. 000 | 11. 333 | 11, 333 
17. 100 Memphis, Tenn.: } 
12. 000 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 18, 000 | 18. 000 } 18. 000 





EE 8 As. Se eee 18. 000 18. 000 | 18. 000 









15, 300 RE s.. J UBL. coi S. pe auwebenweweeeeuen 10. 600 | 8. 398 _— 
15, 390 Milwaukee, Wis.: ; 
g cee Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
i Do i! Li ae 14. 920 | 15. 940 16. 060 
RRR A: RE IN. OIE A 15, 000 | 15. 940 16. 060 
al MU 2-1-0003 <- -< -- Spsuaeacesceeeocsees | 2. 642 | 10. 663 0. Se 
1s, 750 Minneapolis, Minn.: 





Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 16. 600 17. 730 17. 850 
Ss whens 16. 640 17. 7: 17. 850 

I nn  cuiniin } 12. 309 12. 485 12. 271 

Mobile, Ala.: j 
EASE A ed 0 a 12, 852 10. 438 10. 625 
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AVERAGE RETAIL ‘PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEH®S |) 
USE, ON AUG. 1, 1920, AND ON JULY 15 AND AUG. 15, 192i—Continued. 


Aug. 15 
120. 



























































City, and kind of coal. 


Newark, N. a5 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
- 908 $12, 700 | 3 


SE ES Pe Py Sere eee $11 
NS SUR ROSES ARE PORES: Re ee 5s 11. 908 | 12. 700 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite j 
SAND i SS Ee ees oe eee 14. 782 | 13. 833 
CN 14. 782 | 13, 833 | " 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
ae ae alt mare ew die Ly OIE, ge ey 19, 250 | 17. 000 
OE SU ee See ae enema er ae 19. 500 | 17. 000 | y 
SS ee i a Saris 12. 192 | 10. 528 


New York, N. Y.: re 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ee Pe Ul. bec nuccece. 13. 550 | 13. 200 
EEE 5 ee an 13. 550 13. 300 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
ES LAS er a ee ee eee Per 14. 500 | 14. 500 ‘ 
Ce ee 2228 Se Be eS. es add bacdweededen 14. 500 14. 500 1, We 
Bituminous....... 12. 125 11. 971 : 


Omaha, Nebr.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


a enews aes 6enke mala 21. S83 22. 000 
Chestnut. .... we ES rie ae eee 22. 483 22. 000 
Nd ee ee a tice Meutdeidd 12. 586 | 12. 344 
Peoria, I11.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
RE So, go ane dotbebdwhdee a, Ee FR = 2 14. 250 | 15. 373 . 37 
ctrl a i ee I Bs os tp xecephe sie 14. 150 15. 500 | 5. SW 
SS ene ee ae 7. 938 6. 406 f 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove. ...... PL Oe UP ee iad 13. 938 | 14. 156 


Chestnut. . . ‘ x ene EM es aaah it dat t 13, G38 1 44.125 14 
Pittshurgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 






Portiand, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 


Stove........ RE. Oe e SER CREED 15. 360 | Li 
RR are Sy Bik oe Sa aanlhelage eae: 15. 360 | 15. 15, 12 
EE ene ae eS ea a eee 15. 190 | 9. 310 8. 827i 
Portiand, Oreg.: | 
SEIS eee . Meee a 12.457 | 13, 459 12.! 


Providence, R. 1.: 
Pennsylvania antbracite— 


EE ey eee ech aac 2 14. 500 | 215. 000 | ae | 
| eR je atetiee hail Aen k Soke wae wo 2 14, BOO | 2 15. 000 | 215. 0 


Bituminous. ...........---. ewer eeerconscogececes ae: 14. 125 | 29. 500 | 39. KK 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 


} 
Stove. ..... EE ee: ae Se aa ee 13. 500 | 14, 25 1A 
eee SRE Rp ieds & = Sin, ity 13. 500 | 14, 250 14 
ce 10, 912 10. 738 10. § 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
A nigella ee 12. 300 | 13. 350 | 
NE in vecusehieden4sn5nssehepeseehsnescess+< 12. 400 | 13. 350 13. 45 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
EE Menthe Dl. .asrachanmnspnsesncocores 14. 350 | 15. 938 16. 00 
SEs sn wcccnennet ells 1 Re Fe RLS Es Pee 14. 350 | 16, 125 16, 188 
Rann ds co tnsasseurs RI. BE oe, eR aed 7. 402 | 6. 789 fi. 763 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 


Ee REE IS Ce a Se Rea eee ae y ae ee 16, 567 17. 750 | 17. Sit 
ee eee ec emme ed 16. 600 17. 70 | 17. 8 
Serre P CoS ettee asus wale bebe eadeteeeve 13, 642 12, 831 12. 8 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado arithracite- 















SB ES a ee ae 18. 500 19. 300 | 19, 20 
Stove, Sand 5 mixed. ©... 2.22... i ween ee ceenceceeees 18. 500 20, 000 | 19. 900 
- Te ee. cc mbpkdewedsasenecercces 9. 250 | 9.750 9, 679 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. ; 
3 Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “binuing.’’ Most customers require biauing or baske!:\ 
the coal into the cellar. 
[778] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON AUG, 15, 1920, AND ON JULY 15 AND AUG, 15, 1921—Concluded. 


* 
3 i92 
a City, and kind of eoal, ! 1950. 
‘a T. t 
:, vt iv ig. 1S 
e Sarl h ranciscag, ( alif.: 
New Mexico anthrarite 
Cerillos ege a See eee boca $24. 750 $26, U0 $20. S75 
jorado anthrac ite 
Egg ee 3. 000 2%. OOO 2, 250 
BIGGIE s « Wdindle oc cces 6. 7™0 1s. 455 19. 273 
® Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
a6 atid ox sens gis clei ves , 5 dali acl aetna 317. 600 * 17.100 #17. 100 
ee i oy Gn ow nlde s sade « oe wile 0s 217. 600 417. 100 217.100 
Betis. & bdince ce sues 315. 700 4 12. 767 24°. 87 
ccerariton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
iis was 6eseeviwtsee< eee. Cre, ee eee 1, 383 1) > = 
> Lf EG, 0. 3 9. 550 G. 583 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminoas.......... Ae Ae = per) nay, acy bears ; ; 4 10, 432 7 411. 439 
Springfield, ILL: 
Bituminous. .......- 1 410 i 4 4. 475 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
EP ee 1 14, 207 14. 514 114.614 
Chestnut . . . — ee ee 114.143 1 14, 400 114, 471 
19, 836 16. 055 19. 917 


caries SS 


ees 


ete ht Bln 


Bituminous 


i Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

2 All coal s sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A cl arge of 10 cent er ton or half ton is made. 
Phis additional charge has been inch: uded in the above price 

‘Pricesin Zone A. The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: August, 1920, $1.85: July, 1921, $1.55: 
Aagust, 1921, $1.75. These charges have been included in the average Phe cartage charges in Seattle 
caunng these months have ranged from $1.55 to $2.90, according to distance 





Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States.’ 


Hk following table gives the average retail prices of 10 articles 
of dry goods on the 15th of May, and August, 1920, and on 
the 15th of February, May, and August, 1921, by cities. The 

averages given are based on the retail prices of standard brands only. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON MAY 15 AND AUG. 15, 
1920, AND ON FEB. 15, MAY 15, AND AUG. 15, 1921 


| 

Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 

i 

j se GQ” Oo 109 

Article. unit. | 1 1921 1920 921 

} 

| May | Aug.; Feb. | May | Aug.: May Aug.: Feb. May Aug. 

| 15. 15. 15. 15. 1 15 15. 15 15 Lh 

| 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............ yo BE ee ee a $0. 200 
ara |. ..do....'$0. 548\$0. 623/80. 275 $0. 250/80. 251 $0. 510 $0. 535 $0. 243)$0. 238, . 238 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do....| .368 .342) .161) .158) .183' .350 .336 .161; .161) .147 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch ......./... do....| .454) .539 938 .245| .246, .490 .479. .234) .238) . 241 
ingham, dress, 32-inch - . - -. -|...d0....} .686; .714 .464) .483, .453) .668 .643) .349| .368: .365 
Muslin, bleached ..........-..- |...do....| .425) .464' .222) .214; .187; .529. .500) .211) .216) .208 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4........|... do....} 1.208] 1.139; .662) .668! . 647) 1.237, 1.150! .673) .673| .649 
Sheets leached. si by 90.....| Each...| 2,650) 2.868) 1.599) 1.591) 1.583, 3,076, 2. 988) 1.754] 1.736) 1.707 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch.. | Yard.. -| 465) .553; . 265) . 248) .212) .488 .517; .252) .223) .219 
Fiannel, white, wool, 27-inch . .do....}.-.-..| 1. 250) 1.250) 1.117; 1.000 1.213 1.320) 1. 077) 1.080) 1.140 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80..... ea] 5. 830! 5.110 3. 240) 4.740) 3.937 7.300 6.225) 6.113) 5.894) 4.711 


' Retail prices of dry goods are published in the April, July, October, and December issues of the 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON MAY f5 AND an me AVE 
15, 1920, AND ON FEB. 15, MAY 15, AND AUG. 15, 1921—Continned. -_ 


Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mas 3 


{) ani 1 ' 
Article. Unit. 192 1923 1920 j 


Calico, 24 to 25inch............ Yard... |$0. 257/$0. 250)......!...... $0. 125 $0, 290 $0. 298'80. 150.80. 12 Cali 
eee ..d@....) .474 . 460/$0. 258'90.250' .250' .493) .530) .266) .2 BP 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do....| .324) .317) .175) .148 .140 .35 366 r78| .2 gl 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.......}... do....| .450' . 566 251! . 249) .242 143} . 536 240 y B Git 
Gingh: - dress. 32-inch... .. ..do....| .645} .683) .413' .419 .454 .664) .7} _ 504 | B Gi 
Muslin, bleached..............|... do....| .410| .407| .194/ .175' .166, .529| .451|) .262 . Mu 
Sheeting, bleaehed, 9-4....... ...d0....| 1.019 1.014 . 604 591 . 558) 1.085) 1.022) . 666 f ® Shi 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90..._. Mach...) 2.548) 2.539) 1.517) 1.469) 1.395) 2.732) 2.745) 1. 663) 1. ¢ oe Shi 
Outing fiannel, 27 to 28 jinch...| Yard...| .380 .440) .245| .205) .210) .392) .495) .251t/ .< ¢ U 
Flannel, white, wool, 2 27-inch. .|...do....| 1.070 1.098) 1.096) .974) .980' 1.3701 1.415 .99R re hy 
Blamkets, cotton, 66 by 80...../ Pair....| 6.600. 6.526! 4.804) 4.154 4,066! 6. 125) 6. 450) 4. 735) 4. 3 Bi 


Bridgeport, Conn. Buffalo, WN. Y. 








Calico, 24 to 25inch............ -y) OR a: ee ee $0. 290 $0. 290 $0. 193'S0. 1 
EERE AS RR £2 do....| . 523/90. 53080. 279)$0. 255190. 245; .553; .518 2851 . 259 2 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..'...do....} .340; .323' .185) .182) .170) .380| .385 .196) . 16 ‘ GID} 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.......)_.- do....| .493' .547! .253) .237] .230, .486! .500' .242) .257 iD 
Gingham. dress. 32-imich..... Yi , 627 448 . 488 , 474 . 890 . 764 _ 494 52 (iD 
Muslin, bleached............ tie a ee 413} 1.24%} .208} .200' .483) .481) .258! . 226 ‘2 Mu 
Sheeting, bleaehed, 9-4.._.... do....| 1. 220} 1. 267 660 677; . 677; 1.193) 1.210' . 681) . 689 } 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90......| Each...| 2.858] 2.960) 1.855) 1.855! 1.741) 2.828) 2.910 1.789! 1.71 — 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch...! Yard...| .430) . 438 300} .252) .225) .432 494 97; .23 Ms ; Fis 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. .|...do....| 1.000) 1. 190) 1. 250!.._... | .700, 1.115' 2.115 . 865 Bee 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by tga sel Wiles cicteces 6. 125) 6. 050 5. 850) 3. 000, 5.919) 6.325, 5. 530) 5. 411 es 
' 
Butte, Mont. Charleston, S. ©. 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............ Yard... $0. 250,$0. 250)\$0. 150 30. 150/50. 15 1)'$0. 306'S0. 200 $0. 133 50. 1 . 
a et a a Se ee 517} .334) .310) .258) .520) . 55¢ . 265; .244 4 A 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28i inch oe eu GO...«1 «aus 315 “214 . 188 -180i| .316; .350 .164) .1 a 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch...-....}...do0....| .414) .454) .300) .270} .248| .468) .494 .232) .21 { ~ 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ..../... do....| .583| .643' .478| .471| .478| .562) .620 .420) . ee 
Muslin, bleached ..............|... do....| .467| .444) .244) .244) .228 .490) .431 .223) .194 So. 
Shee ing. bleached, 9-4........|... do....| 1.217) 1.206| .842| .788) .767| 1.180| 1.093 .684) .602 She 
Sheets, bleached, 81 Ry ee... Each. ..} 3.060} 3.000) 2. 213) 1.992) 1.983) 2.756) 2.988 1.552) 1. 539 Or 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 ineh_..| Yard... - 308; .423) .308, . 286; .272; .408) .455 .262) .218 Fle 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. -!... do....| 1.020) 1. 020 . 950) 1.013! 1. 013) 1. 090] 1.010. 1.073) .71 Bls 
Blankets, cotton, 66 By 80.-...| Pair....| 6.770) 6. 850| 4.875) 5. 190} 5.270)......}......) 4. 060! 4. 135 
| ae hy elie Se rae ge Ripe vem 
i 
Chicago, Til. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| | 3 Ca 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............ Yard. . ./$0. 248'$0. 253 $0. 132:$0. 126'$0. 129'$0. 277)$0. 283/$0. 173 $0. 150 § S Pp 
ier tntiinensineeicavintentiemd do....| -513| .443| .284, .279 .250, .495, .527) .276, . 268 Gi 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch../... do....) .317] .340, .159 .142) .143) .397] .312) .165) .145 . Gi 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... .._.|...de. 457} 47%, .255) . 245) .245) .458) .467) .244] .242 ai 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch.......|... do. ‘ 758| -812; .579| .569) .592;| .664) .712) .574) .561 ; Mi 
Muslin, bleached..............|... do... .437| 464) .223) .208 .214) .400| .435) .213) . 205 { Sh 
a ¢ 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 i i 2.91 2| 2 . 972) 1.530) 1.569) 1.566) 2.500] 2.796) 1.604) 1.617 ; : ~ 


-447| .494) .236 .200) 209 410} .488) .237) .215 


Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch ini a ard... ‘ 
aaa ae 000) 1.100; .960) .892' 1.000) 1 900! 1.250) . 983 Bl 


Flannel, white, weol, 27-inch. |... do... .! 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80. .... Pair.... 


6. 224 4983 5.008 4. 986 4. 628|......| 5.950] 4.920] 4.771) 


bi ee a 


ree Ohio. Columbus, Ohio. 





| 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4........|... do. ae 1. 244} z 237| .637| .641) .649| 1.020) 1.113) .643| .639 
| 
| 
| 
™ 





Calico, 24 to 256 inch...........-. Yard... .i$0. 735 $0. onal. too. 125'$0. 125 $0. 288:$0. 2w0ls0, 145 $0. 141) $0. 132 | Pp 
BE icews canbe. - bode. cvebes | ---0...- . 582180. 216, 249, 263; .646, -648) 267) . 251 oie o 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch... _.do. odd ‘358 34.17% «=. 174. 140; +.363, .368) . 168 .176 . 164 
Gingham, dress. "274nch.......|.. .do....| .480} .494) . 238 .229' .243) ‘461; 501] . 275) -279 . 230 
Gingham, dress, 32-imch.......|...do0....} .733 .770| .528 .508' .516 .733' .757) .503) . 584 
Muslin, bleached .............. ---40....) 461} .450) . 252) .238 .220) .445 458) 203) - 200; .19 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. .......|...do....} 1.149 1.189) .676) . 696) eo 1.323, 1.348 .763; .709| . Ee 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90......| Each...| 2.917] 2. 866) 1.568) 1.523) 1. 2.991) 2.734) 1.743) 1.777) 1. r QO 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 ineh -- | Yard...) . -478, .234, .204 . . 430) -516 200, . 250, .245 Bp 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-amch..|...do....| 1. 1. 250} 1.250) 1.000 1. 0, ae comes egy I; - FP 


Oe gel. a Iara 
= 








re Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...._ Pair....| 6.636 7.000 5. 420) 4. 79, 4.520) 6.475) 6. 415] 4.749) 471i] 
j i : " 
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RETAIL PRICES OF 


DRY 


RAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF 
. 15, MAY 15, AND A 





DRY 


Dallas, Tex. 


GOODS ON MAY 


15, 1921—Co1 


UG. 


GOODS. 


Denver, 


15 


itinved. 





1921 


Colo 


AND 





69 


AUG, 
















21 
“May Aug.| Feb. | May | Aug.| May | Aug.| Feb. | M 
15. | 15. 15. 15. | 15. | 1 1 1 ), 
j i | 
i Calico, 24 to 25 inch............ Yard.../$0. + meat >) $0. 125\ $0. 125) $0. 100/30. 263'S0. 250 $0. 1 { 
4 ERS Cee pa ee ee ; 530 270, .246) .233) .63 695) . 
14 me Gingham - apron, 27 to 28inch..|._.do....| "994 . 290 74) .143) .143) .380 380} .179 
4s Gingham, dress, 27-inch ....... |...do....| -461) .477| .247) - 225) .225) «482 57 4) 2 9 
99 Gingham, dress, : p2-imcnh ....... |__.do....| -680 .773| .516; .542) 513) .773 813! .62¢ 505 i 
2 , Muslin, bleac al i |_..do....| -418! .395; .200 .187| 195 520; . 500! =. 245 239 24 
} Sheet ing, bleached, 9-4........ ...40....} 1.033; 1.061; .593 .570) .559) 1.312) 1.330' .716 754} 740 
n Shee ts, blea sched, 81 by 90.....| Each...| 2.683) 2.771) 1.529 1.514] 1.443] 3.361) 3.337) 1.825 929) } 9 
5 Outing ? fla unnel, 27 to 28inch...| Yard...| .411) .433] .194) .184) .196 50% 28|  . 271) 21 12 
6) Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch..|__.do....' 1.000, 1.125)... ......}| .650) 1.000) 1.250 1.425) 1.050 
i: Blankets cotton, 66 by ee Pair....| 6.950) 7.161) 4.156) 4.350; 4.7 7. 31; 5 5. 64 42 
| | 
Detroit, Mich. 
i - 2 Calico, 24 to 25 neg RE « Yard... $0. 249 $0. 237180. 136 SO. 136/20. 136: 30. 290 : é 
4 ie Perc — ee. st e....3 wi -.~-en 8 * 989 . 262 153'$0. 490!$0. 238\$0. 24 246 
“6 oie [ee Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch..|_ “do... 354 .374 .190) .181) .172) .343) .325) .167|) .145 143 
7 Gingham, dress, 27- eee ...do....| -468, .470 225; .219) .220) .423) .484 .240 238 243 
y Gingham, dress, 3 324nmch....... ee Se 729) .742 .574| .520) .489) .645) . 680 390) 102; .460 
5 m Muslin, bleached.............. ...00....| -512) .478 .225) .220; .209) .480| .482) .230; .203) .221 
G se Sheeting, bieached, rae i yO oo ‘ Zz. 117; 1. 100) 715 . 693 .698 1.150 1.083 . BS . 697 
. Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.....| Each...| 2.987) 2.909) 1.727; 1.770) 1.765] 2.583) 2.663) 1.610) 1.690) 1.680 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch...| Yard...| .420) 468) .263) .247, .229) .37! . 400 258 254 236 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch..|_..do....| .988) .967| 1.233) 1.233 1.233 ee : . 690 
' Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... .. Pair....| 6.214 5. 246) 5.013; 4.708 4.623) 5.410) 5.980, 4.320) 3.555, 4.944 
Houston, Tex. 
. | | | | 
| m Ca 24 to 25 inch............ Yard. . .|$0. 290 $0. 230) $0. 125'$0. 123/$0. 123) $0. 253 20. 258/80. 140/30 $0. 1 
: Percale EE SS Pe epee a Be -518, .600) .280) .282 262; .483 .4609) .2 » Lo : ) 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do.. | 338; .333) .163) .158 .168 345; .342) .171) .164 165 
Gingham, dress, ke men ..... ...do...| -408 .458 .220) .204 .199) .465; .488 .249 242 263 
Gingham dress, 32-inch ....... UD. .  ee .763| .497| .523 515; .613) .620; .410) .381) .456 
10 Muslin, bleached B14 Ee Ee ae. 2 "| -429| .385) .208) .173) .176) .461; .447] .238' .220) .215 
.. fam Sheeting, bleached, 94 ......-. a! ee .| 1. 038) . 970) .588 .518] .565) 1.207) 1.184) .698! .671) .683 
‘ be Sheets, bleached, 81 by 99 .| Each...| 2. 664) 2.779) 1.654) 1.528) 1.507; 2.910) 2.787) 1.527) 1.571} 1.523 
& Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. de Yard... - 353; .453) .203) .188; .170} .439) .462) .254) .226 .198 
~ 3 Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. .|...do...| -880 .875! .804) .723] .723) 1.290) 1.290) .997) .997; .997 
ney Te Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80..... Pair....| 6.500) 6.543) 5.932) 4. ie 3.943) 6.858) 6.685; 4.905) 4.503) 4. 808 
4 Jacksonville, Fla. Kansas City, Mo. 
; Calico, 24 to 25 inch............ Yard... /$0. 250). .....|/$0. 138/$0. 144'$0. 144/$0. 275|$0. 296 $0. 161 $0. 149 $0. 138 
a Nk en a do...| -643)$0.605, .300, .270) .290| .545) .573| .284; .260, .251 
: Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch..|__. do...| -390| .320, .160| .170| .170| .364) .360| .190) .181) .199 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ......|... do.. 4 -463; .447| .233) .243) .243 .503) .488) .270) .267) .273 
r Gingham, dress, 32-inch . --|...do...| -720| .742) .438) .446 .540 714 706 555] .534) .522 
Muslin, bleached..............|.. do...| .523| .500; .229) .216| .204) 486! .486) .241) .204) . 225 
* Sheeting, bleached, >4. ee ae do...} 1.310) 1. 243) .688| .642) .608! 1.275) 1.200 .705' .699! .660 
4 Sheets, bleached, si by 90..... Each...} 3.016) 2.966) 1.615) 1.482) 1.444! 3.063) 3.100) 1.712) 1.675) 1.519 
Outing flannel, dr to Binch. Yard...| .483) .427; .270| .210| .206) .428| .480) .243) .223) .203 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch _ .do.. | 1.000} .S00, .850) .850| .850)......)...... | .750| .750) .586 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... ..| Pair.. .| 6. 500! 7.000, 5. 317)...... 4.250) 6. 333, 6.736) 5.431) 4.969) 4. 810 
pee ban 20. Gam eet Fie eee a 
Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif. 
] 
_ — | i 
p. 132 Pe Calico, 24to 25 inch............ | Yard.../$0. 270'80. 269 $0. 200 $0. 133/80. 140/$0. 203 $0. 228 $0. 150'$0. 125 $0. 125 
,an ||US CRESS ee do...| -480| .520| .276) .261; .230| .531) .545; .353) .317) .280 
164 Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do...} . 298! 283) .188| .156) .163) .368) .350, .186) . 185} 178 
ong Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ......|...do...] .371| .413| .215} .208/ .236| .445) .464) .274) .251) .254 
570 sham, dress, ee ee” ee . 636} 604 .409) .399) .433] .737| .673) .584, .557; .518 
oe Mie in, bleached. ............. fer ee -443| .432) 1221) .200; 1198) .445| .447) .247| 230) .217 
” 699 Sheet in , bleached, 9-4. . ‘ion 5 te 1.181] 1.156 .664) .583) .567) 1.038 1.004) .713| .666, .688 
209 Sheets, leached, 81 by 90.. | Each...| 2.818) 2. 881) 1.700) 1.543) 1.484) 2.650) 2.816, 1.623) 1.586, 1.596 
” O18 Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... | Yard...| .304 . 238; .197| .206, .433) .480) .269) .255) .246 
Flannel, white, ’ wool 27-inch. .|...do...| 1.348) 1. 068) 911} .771| .886) 1.000, 1.417) .950) 1.317) 1.317 
a Blankets, cotton, 66 66 by se fair 5. 7" 6. 175, 4. 175) 3. wa be 3. 895| 6. 388) 6.152) 5. 106) 4.633; 4.342 
{ i 


—_——— 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 
15, 


10 
1920, AND ON FEB. 











Article. Unit. 

































































































































Calico, 24 to 26inch 










































MONTHLY 


«| 5, 500 


7) 6,442) 4. 





LABOR 


1920 


)} 6. 980 


$0. 














ARTICLES OF 
15, MAY 15 


REVIEW. 


Louisville, Ky. 


May | Aug. | Feb. | 
15. | 15. | 15, 
| 
Calico, 24 0 25 inch... ikea a's hind | Yard... 
Ea ee es pee do -523; .495) .261 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch. .|_.. do...| .322| .320, .156 
Gingham, dress, 27- -inch . ..-d0...] .458) .513) .269 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ...... ... do. -766; .749; .532 
Muslin, bleached. .............|... do...| .427). .386 .194 
Sheeting, bleached, 94......../... do...}| 1.042) 1.003 .635 
Sheets, b eached, 81 by 90. | Each 2.725; 2.708 1.932 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch...! Yard } .388 .590 .257 
Fiannel, white, wool, 27-inch. .!...do. 1.375; .840 .875 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by Se Pair 5 5.917 


Newark, N. J. 


5. 000 





DRY 





1921 


May 


15. 


, AND AUG. 


. 246) 
159) 


. 261) 
550 
. 189) 
009 
1. 604 
. 220) 
. 670 


Memphis, Tenn. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





. 290'$0. 144/80. 153'$0. 


. |80. 261/30. 298 20. 132 $0.1 30 $0, 


GOODS ¢ 


LJ, 











IN MAY. 16 
1921—Continued. 


1920 


Aug May 
15. 


_ 
av. } 


Aug. | 


15. 


ANI 


Manchester, N. H 


a 
| 19: 


Feb. | 


145. 4 16. 


$0. 246 $0. 246 $0. 134 $0. 129/80. 125 $0. 303 $0. 273/80. 13080. 12 









257 . 461 $0 4 , 61) 
143; .308' .335! .156 "163 
.260' .399) . 437 «ae oaee 
539 017 .674 .450' .439 
.199| .514) .487 236 22 
616 1.127; 1.150, .719, . 68% 
1.608 2.651; 2.727} 1.625; 1. 636 
.228 .3901' .464 .230 240 
ay i. 095! 1.098) 1. 250 RRS 
4.980 5.988 6.188 4.302. 4.009 


Calico, 24 to 25inch............ Yard... |$0, 257 121,30. 270 
PONE 06th teddies 4404 <- ..-do 580; .598) .301) .295) 255) .597 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch .|_..do . 283! +. 35 .150) .146) .146; .350 
Gingham, dress, ‘27-inch. .-do...| .463' .512) .266; .250) .251) .457 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. .... - - _.do...| .638| .747) .545| .548 524; .701 
Muslin, bleached.............- ..do...| .480) .418) .204) .203; .201) .481 
Sheeting, bleached, 94.......- .-do...| 1,008; 1.108, .552) .659| . 651) 1.214 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90. Each...| 2,904) 2,896) 1.627) 1. 635) 1.611) 2.954 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. | Yard 375). 471 - 209} .191; .190; .395 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch..|._.do...| 1.310 1.288 . 875, .875) .875)...... 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80. .... Pair. | 7.067 857] 4.945, 4.900) 6. 721 
| 


PURER ss 0 nncbcccnntesscésns- ...do 405, 427) .242) 1244) 2262) . 517 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch.'_. .do. . 326} "314 .169) . 165) 165; . 326 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... .... _.do. 454) .469) .264) . 265) 54 129 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch . ..do. . 832} .869' .618 .671) .551| .624 
Muslin, bleached. .....:....... .do. .465; .451) .233) .228) .229 .436 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4........ ...do. 1.133} 1.091) .624) .622) .614/ 1.025 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90. ....| Each 2. 650} 2. 544) 1.639) 1.682) 1, 639) 2. 506, 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch...| Yard... 402} .419| .220| .198! .203 .359 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..!_..do...|...... 1,047|......| .720) 1.115) . 867) 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.....| Pair 6. 363) 6. 402) 5.098) 4.992) 4. 634! 6. 296, 

































































Calico, 24 to 25inch............ Yard... /90. 277 
RE RE Se SS ge Sle do...| . 564; 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch.!...do. .317| 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ......!... do.. . 483) 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ....:.}...do. . 718) 
Muslin, bleached. .............|... do. . 475) 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4........ 1. .do 1. 157| 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 00. ....| Each 2. 870) 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch...| Yard - 480) 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. .|...do 1. 320) 
Biankets, cotton, 66 by 80..... Pair....| 5 370) 5 





Milwaukesa, Wis. 


$0. 


235/80. 155°$0. 1 





530) . 260) . 260 
344 176} ~.173 
465; . 258 , 243 

735} .519) . 502 
. 512} . 263, .219 

1.210) .664)° . 681 
2, 924) 1.734) 1. 760 

486; .280) . 201 

otixwsccet -eaee 
6.960; 5.032, 4.368 


Mobile, Ala. 


55. $0. 250 


520 
338 

. 475 
. 590 
. 422 
1.017, 
2. 583 
. 420) 
. 750 
6, 994 


150 





8). 150.30. “ 
ork 256 
. 158) .150 
221; .220 
. 398) .476 
. 219; .. 213+ ) 
.590;  . 620 
8 5701 1 .570 
, 26) tae 
. 590! +. 763 
4.979) 4. 858 


New Haven, Conn. 


s0, 250/80. 125/80. 100/80. 124 ‘go, 250 $0. 262'$0, 144!80. 136 
521} .303} .277| .283) .502| .484| . 255] . 236 
'317} . 183} .163| .150, . 336) . 308! 177; .168 
. 459 - 243) 236, 234 .434) .499 . 263! . 240 
. 686) -. 508) .504; .500, .679) .720 . 459) . 439 
448} 219 .218 .203; .470} .432, .221) .210 
1.157] . 670) 670; . 665) 1.004) .988) .675) .647 
2, 843] 1. 809] 1. 769) 1. 769| 2. 575) 2. 639) 1. 552! 1. 512 
508! .245| .228) .218) .383) .414 . 263) .213 
1. 250} 1. 140] 1. 068} 1.053)...... | 1.250; . 810}. 838 
5. 956) 4. tone ie 4. 521, 4. 558) 5. 620) 6. 354) 4. 634) 4, 496 


New Orleans, La. 


' 


| 
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New York, N. Y. 


Calico, 24 to 25inch............ Yard... |$0. 260's0. 263'80. 150;80. 131 $0. 131 $0. 260!$0. 282 $0. 17 3/$0. 125 
PORE orc nddnnc css eons csee- .--o...| . 435, 590) .226) 226) 215) . 5Al 564) . 284) . 254 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch .|. . .do. . 290} . 200} . 180) .170) .150 .371| 365) 2181) . 152 
Gingham, dress, ‘a7-ineh BR Se gees ..do...| .450) .490) . 20) 224) .216, . 453) .482) . 262) . 262 
Gingham neon 32-inch. ...... ..-do...| .. 732} .780) . 637) .598; .499, .776| . 786) .628) .588 
Muslin, bleached. ............. ldo. 1} 3393) 380) 5192) 1178] 174). 459) 453/230) 213 
Sheetin bleached, Ee . .do. . 975; .930} .557) . 508) . 482) 1,183) 1.198}. 682). 644 
Sheets, bleached 81 by 90. ...| Bach...| 2. 383] 2. 558] 1. 695] 1. 407) 1.319) 2. 900} 2, 798 1. 626} 1. 593 
Outing flarinel, 27 to ‘ inch. Yard. 350} . 395) . 184) . 184; . 182) “4l7| . 465 - 268 . 223 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-ineh..|...do.. .| 1.250} 1. 250)....../...... | °750 °953) 1.091} 979). 991] 
a Blankets, cotton, 66 by aD acd ese oles shee 6. O75) 5. i30) ed | 4.415) 6. 288} 6. 620) 5. 462} 4. 517) 
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RETAIL PRICES OF DRY GOODS, 71 
M.vERAGE. RETAIL. PRICES .OF 10«ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON MAY 15 AND AUG. 
- 15, 1920, AND ON FEB. ts, MAY 15, AND AUG. 15, 1921—Continued. 
s Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. 
E | eh 
Article. | Uni — 1921 1920 1921 
. | May | Aug. | Feb. | May | Aug.' May Aug.| Feb. May | Aug 
7 | 15. 15. Sd 1 TB 15. 15. ib. | 15. 15. t 
é Calico, 24 to 25 inch... Yard. ‘80. 250'80.: 270 $0. 150. . 80. 150 $0, 232 $0. 248.40, 142 80. 127 SO. 14] 
Mepereale. .cccssc@ececes'+-ee25e- et EES. . 536) . 533) 73 $0. 258) 240; 2521; 2567) 1.286 «276; . 259 
Scingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch.|.-'do....| . 350) . 350 "183 175} .175) .334 =. 336] . 185) .182) .173 
SCingham, dress, 27-inch. ...d0.. - 406) . 469, . 243) 2441 22411 .489 .496) . 268) . 252 259 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch ..do....| 694) . 702) 455) 455} .461) 704.700) 581) .529) 409 
Muslin, bleached. .... .do....| . 503! 478) . 245) .216; .205, .439 .436) .232) .204 212 
msheeting, bleached, 9-4. .... SO, onl 1. 136] 1.171] .701| .677| .664! 1.160 1.163! .741| .720) .722 
esheets , bleached , 81 by-90. "Kach...| 2.632] 2.701! 1.699! 1.685) 1.647) 2.795) 2.908 1.725) 1. 606) 1.713 
oy Routing flannel, 27 to 28 inch . Yard.. 453; .473; .249;' .231' .190} .419; .430; .256; .215) .207 
Ty annel, white, wool, 27-inch-.'...do on 1.125) 1. 180) 1.035. 1.035) 1.085) 1.250 1.360) 1.250) 1.210) 1.070 
a PBlankets, cotton, 66 by 80. -- Pair....| 5.487, 6.225) 5.143'...... | 3.317} 6.904! 6.429) 4. 707) 4.382) 4. 663 
i ' ' i" ; j ; 
fae } ' | ! 
a Peoria, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Be Calico, 24 to 25 inch............! Yard.. - 90. 19080. 220) See Las 125 $0. 125 $0. 256 ‘so. 220 $0. 176 $0. 119 $0. 119 
ee | ae ee do....!. 490/80. 250] .240| .292} .537) .523) .253) .251) . 251 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch:./... do | 260) 290) rn .156) 1.164) .326) .318 .169' .161) .16 
oe Ging gham, dress, 27-inch . do : 490) . 453) 241 249| .262, .449) .494' .216; .221) .236 
be Gingham, dress ’92- inch. ..do. - 920] 745) 565] .522, 1544; .691; .779, .499 .526, . 531 
BM Muslin, bleached... .. “"do....| .474| 2363; .221| 1213! [203| .479) 1453) 1238) .231° .226 
By Shee ting, bleached, 9-4........ ..do....; 1.288) 1. 058 "630| 1687) | 680] 1.088) 1.083, 16761 .657) . 654 
"Sheets, bleached, si by 90. ...--| Each...} 3.258) 2.690, 1.673] 1.679 1.658} 2.663) 2,699 1.623) 1.581, 1. 516 
% Out ing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. Yard 382! .457) 246) .226 .240) .440) .481) .223; .203) .193 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch...'...do. ge be ae - 950) 1,380) 1.310 1. 101) 1.068) 1. G20 
a Blankets, cotton, 66 by SO. eS ee 6. 700; 5.31: i] 4.626. 4.152! 5. 333) 6.250 4.664) 3.737) 4.174 
j | | 
a Pittsburgh, Pa. | ‘Portland, Me. 
$ ' | | {. 
me Calico, 24 to 25 Inch... someek $0, 266/80, 2 76 $0. 156/80. 144/80, 148). TS Se Pee ee Ce ne gt 
EE a ee eee Fae do...) .517| .552) 279) |. 265) " 255/80. 438 $0. 450 $0, 235 $0. 250 $0, 258 
Se Gingham. apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do. . 328} 318) .178] .172| .149) .290) .290) .190! .190) .190 
== Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ..:. | _.do 4541 .509' , 239) * 999] . 236; .400) .410' .245) .250' .250 
oe Gingiiam, dress, $2-inch.......}...do.- .727;  .679| .551) .563° .528) .633) .717! .493 .621 .307 
© Muslin, bleached Seats eke.) 1 do. 445}. 423) . 219) 201; .203) .426' .458} .224' .206) .218 
; Sheeting, bleached, 9-4........ | __do. 1.168} 1.099 .674) .640' .632) .999: 1.024) .661| .674) .639 
: She ts, bleached, 81 oe: | Fach 2. 824! 2,719; 1.692) 1.703 1.623) 2. 467) 2.450) 1.602, 1.649, 1. 691 
z Outing - flannel, 27 to 28 inch...| Yard 305! .439| 1257; .205' .193) .424) .590) .270, .247) .239 
© Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch...!...do. 1,133) 1.083: 1.000) .813) . 865) 1.398 1.390; 1.445% .935) . 865 
¥ Blankets, cotton, 66 by SO... ... | Pair 5. 675) 5. 685, 3. 450, 4. 350 3. 897 5. 740) 5. 803) 4.347) 4.058) 3. 643 
F } “ee Se } J ee ie Bee, 
i Portland, Ores. Providence, R. I. 
a } i j 
mm Calico, 24 to 25inch,........ Yard.. $0. 285 $0. 250 $0. 138'80. 135 $0. 135/80. 277/80. 285 $0, 135,80. 125180, 29 
LYS ee EES Oe Bi: do. 490 » 500) . 336} 329) . 293) .482) .482) .250, .241) .229 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|... do. 287; 2313] 183| .178| .178) .363| .343) .1781 . 160). 194 
, Gingham, dress, 27-inch.......\_.. do. .421| .439| .243] .245) .243| .437] .497] .252]° .217] .22 
® Gingham, dress, 32-inch... -.--'.. do. 704, .805) .527) .561) . 567) . 654) . 689) . 456) .457) . 474 
$ Muslin, bleached ge Speke Fe do.. . 454! 458) . 238; .239) .228) .489) .460; .193) .200) . 24 
2 Sheet, bleached, 94-........)... do....| 1.071) 1. 100 . 646} .633) .650) 1. 102) 1.117). 633) 613). 607 
> Sheets, bleached gi Dy 90...... | Each. 2. 756) 2. 892) 1. 760) 1.753) 1.769) 2. 930) 2. 847) 1.528 1.593! 1. 621 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch: ::) Yard/*"| “2392| "°431| °244| °222| <207/...... (465) 245! 2241) . 236 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..'... do....} 1.333) 1. 167; 1, 133) ae 5. 0l:.....1-..5.. | 980 .940] . 883 
% Blankets, cotton, 66 by - Pair 6. 639} ¢ 6. $13) 5. me 4. 748) phe: 6. 276) 6. 57 4,550, 4.613] 4, 519 
4 i 
Richmond, Va. Rochester, N.Y. 
j a4 
Calico, 24 to 25 imch............ Yard....'s0, 248/$0. 250 $0. 145 $0. 162 $0. 159|$0. 205 $0. 213 $0. 13sleo. 1 125'80, 143 
i Ok Re, at do....|@.485| .499! .257) 252! .234) .450! .500) .280' .260) .246 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..'...do. 320} .310) +156) .157) . 150) . 300) . 318) " 164| 156] . 154 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch .......'... do. 391] .443' .244 .236| .230) .424/ .447) .251] .242) .234 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... .... a 639] .678 .409) .468| .469) .652) .676; .562; .589! .623 
Muslin, bleached..............)... do....| .483| 14441 1225, . 222! . 228] 1436] . 430; 214! .201| . 198 
snesting, bleached, 94........)... do....| 1.077} 1.052) .652| .647| .639) 1.177) 1.133) 621) .637| .634 
Sheets, bleached 81 by 90...... Each. 2. 601 2.647) 1.615) 1.594) 1. 528) 2. 820) 2. 963! 1. 773) 1. 748) 1.795 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch...| Yard...| .390} .497| .251| 219! .200| .370| .416] .253| .233| .221 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do....| 1.094] 1.070, .913) .906) .897| 1.375) 1.243] 1.173) 1.125] 1.115 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80..... | Pair. 5, 892) 6. 125) 5. 229 5. 274) 4, 264) 6.990) 7. 118) 5.920) 4. 66) 5, 050 





RETAIL PRICES OF 
AND ON FEB. 


15, 1920, 


clo 
Vit. 


Arti 


—_—_—_ — 


Calico, 24 to 25 inch 
Percale 

Gingham, apro a, 
Gingham, dress, 2 


Gingham, dress, sinh annie 


Muslin, bleached 

Sheeting, bieached, 9-4.. 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch 


Flannel, white, wool, 27 inch... . 


MONTHLY LABOR 


| 
, ‘|s0.25 257 


a ye do..| 
| «445 
_.| 1.075 

ach.| 2.563 


Blankets, cotton, 66 by 89......../ 


or 
, my 


Gingham, apron 
Gingham, dress, 32 inch 
Muslin, bleac hed 

Sheet ing, bleached, 9-4 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 
Outing 1 flannel, 27 to x? inch. 


Calico, 24 to 25 inch 


SS ID TT CS 


i to 28 inch . . . 
Gingham, dress, 2 27 ime... ..0.- 


.|90. 


Yard.| 


- aj. -G0.. 


Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . .| 


Gingham, dress, 27 inch 


Gingham dress, 32 ineh........ 


Muslin, b eached 


Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... 


Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 

Outing flannel, 27 to % } inch 
Flannel, white, wool, 2 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 


Calico, 24 to 25 inch 


Gingham, apron, : 27 to 28 inch. . .| 


Gingham, dress, 27 inch 
Gingham, dress, 32 inch 
Muslin, bleached 

Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch 


Flannel, white, wool, 27 inch. ... 


Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 


Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . 


Gingham, dress, 27 inch 
Gingham, dress, 32 inch 
Muslin, bleached 

Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.. 
Sheets, bleached, Si by 90 
Outing flannel, 27 to 2 inch. 
Flannel, white, wool, 27 inch. . 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 


27 inch. ... 


| 


Each. 
| Yard. 

.do.. 
| Pair... 


Yard. 


.do.. 
cs «as 
.do.. 
.do.. 
.do.. 
“Each. 
Yard. 
ll 
Pair... 





10 J 


} 

a] «7 
| 0..| 1. 
| 3 
E 

q 

F 


ART 
15, Mé 


‘490 
. 300: 
455 
741 





6. 161) 
| 


IC 
AY 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Aug. | 
15 
| 


i$O. 252'% , 
‘0 

. 300) 

. 465) 

. 797 

. 425 
1. 068) 
2. 691) 
- 437) 
1. 050) 
6. 322) 
; 


LES 
i5, AND AUG. 


OF 


Feb. | Mt 


31 

‘ » pea 
154 

. 238 
. 593 
. 208 
. 670) 
1.729) 
. 238) 
. 985 
4.916) 


REVIEW. 


DRY GOO 


1921 


May | A Aug 
15. 


| 

'$0. st 
273 

. 149) 
. 243) 
. 508 
. 203) 
. 652 
1. 627) 
. 220 
. 960) 


. 248 


. 502 
. 197 
. 650 
1. 607 
215) 

. 848 


4.628) 4.511) 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“38 
oo 


250 $0. 273 


. 600 
317) 
-471 
. 712 
45) 

. 185 
} 2. 942) 


$0. 


. 299 


| 1.864 


4) 4. 987) 
| i 


. 285 
. 150 
. 247 
. 558 
. 218) 
. 741 


. 161 
. 550 
. 730 


. 241) 
1. 217) 


. 240 


20. 480130. 257,30. 257 20. 230 


SU. 490.5 
. 366 

.- 436 

. 613) 
116) 1 

i. 116 
2. 783 
- 430 
1. 000) 
6. 7" 


- 540) 
. 350) 





. 363) 
. 466 
. 683 

. 447) 


6. 500) 4 


Seattle, 


456) 
a 


. 158 
. 247} 
- 460 
. 243) 
. 620 
- 630) 


Ww 


317 
. 192) 
. 259) 
. 543) 

251 
‘ 708 


1! 295 


se 


0} 1.785) 


. 150 
. 248 
.538 
.199. .209 
.608: .520 
.370 1.401 


. 150 
243 
. 503 


750) 5. 


ash. 


£0. 250;80. 317 $0. 150/90. 145/$0. 1; 30)$0. : 


. 283) 
. 192! 
. 244 
. 537) 
. 235) 

708) 


. 275 


. 196 


1. 840) 

. 236) 
1. 138) 
wer 


= 





Washington, D.C. 





sranbees 


er. . 
ox 
8 








coe 


Pr, ee. 
SHERE 





- 267 
.179 


511 
- 213) 
. 683 
. 652) 
. 246) 
. 875 
5.592) 5 


—y 





; | 
= 350! 30. salsa, 160 $0. 160. 


- 277} 
.170) 
. 255) 
. 498) 
- 214; 
. 669) 
1. 598) 
- 198) 
. 826 
5. 408) &. 


. 267} 
. 168) 


. 498 
. 204 


065 


. 149) 
. 238) 


257 
. 232) 
1.771) 


. 820) 1. 
5. 490) 


. 242) 
. 555) 
. 237; 

. 704) 


. 261) 


. 675, 
. 624) 
192) 

. 796 


DS ON 


- 483 
014 
. 459) 
. 666 

521 

er 
| 2: 638 

298 

. 980 
6. ase 


} 


} 


144 $0. 132 $0. aid : 
289180. 567 $0. 620,80. 372| 


. a00 
-414 
. (AZ 
. 430 
1. 207 


. 444 
500 
6. 125) 


| 
i 
ail 
| 
| 


\g0. 26 3'$0. 
450 
"300 

. 441) 

. 608 

. 471 
1. 101) 


. 451) 
1. 125) 
7 


Re 


- 441 

330 
. 414 
. 594! 
. 397 


2.730 
. 392 
. 850) 
5.17 | 


he 


| 





0. 


3. 050) 2. 


1. 
6. 


1,144 
2 619} 2. 


L.: "865 
6. 892 | 4. 702) 3.990 


1. 028) 1. 
2. 


MAY 


15 AND 


15, 1921—Coneluded. 


| 
--|— 
| 
i N 
a 
a 


St. Paul, M 


| 
SO. 120/$0. 277 $0. 256/$0. 156 SO. 1 


251 
. 163 


949 


. 003 
217 
. 632 
7; 1.681 
. 242 


- 494) 
-3a00 
. 457) 


850) 5.346) 5.39 


.175 
254 
. 581 
. 235 
. 725 
1.957) 1.7 
. 822 2 
1.625) 1.250 
5.920) 5.104 


926 
. 467) 
375) 
485) 


Scrant on, Pa 


270: $0. 150'$0. 1 
. 485 . 200) 
340; .161) 
. 467 250 
670, .470) 
456, . 252) 
. 695) 
lL. 856 1. 75! 
. 236) 
. 990) 


- 
= 


Springfield, Til 


254 $0. 250 30. 136 $0. 134 


. 208 
. 168 


- 436 
. 333 
. 428 
.573 
-412 
073 
549 


. 264 
.173 
. 228 
. 435 
. 228 
. 605 
. 752; 1. 
447; . 233; 
. 750 750) 


-# 
134) 4. 917| 4. 203) 
























WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUGUST. 


Wholesale Prices in August. 











Vv HOLESALE prices of many important foodstuffs showed 
VW i upward tendency during August, according to in- 
: formation gathered by the United States Department of 
Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Among articles 
showing decide d price advances were butter, eggs, cheese, milk, rice, 
meats, sugar, fruits, and potatoes. Meat animais, including cattle 
and hogs, also siiehiaed higher in August than in July. 

As measured by the bureau’s weighted index number, food artic 
in the aggregate were nearly 134 per cent higher in August than in 
he month before. Farm products, mictedung many food items in 
e raw state, were 25 per cent higher. dn all other groups, except 


it of cloths and clo thing, decreases too k plae , ranging from iq 


1 










th 
l 
cent in bciees f building 1 materiais to 4 per cent in the case of met 
Cloths and clothing articles showed no change in the general price 
level. All commodities, considered as a whole, were approximately 
2} per cent higher than in July. 

Of 327 commodities, or series of qu uotations, for which comparable 
data for July and August were obtained, increases were found to have 
occurred for 99 commodities and decreases for 123 commodities. In 
105 cases no change in price took place in the two months. 

Some of the more important changes occurring between July and 
August, as measured by average prices in each month, are as follows: 


/ 
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la 



























IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN A 
AS COMPARED WITH JULY, 192i, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 








Inez Cases 









Per . re =. . Petr 
, Commodity. Commodil , 
cent. | emateces | cent. mmod cent 





Commodity. 










Food, etc.—Continued. | || Food, etc.—Concluded. 


Farm products. 









New York...| etables, fresh, Chicago 





Cotton, middling: Coffee, Rio, 






















New Orieans........... | 12.5 || Eggs, fresh: OT SP are 22, 2 
. Pa 12.5 | Firsts, Chicago......... 6.0 | Potatoes, white........} 23.7 
Flaxseed, Minneapolis - . - 4.6 | Firsts, New York. .....| 6.0 || Vinegar, cider, New York} 10.5 
Hay alfalfa, Kansas City . 10.0 |; Extra firsts, Philadel- } 
Hides ae | (ibeB 4 Cloths and clothing. | 
C alfskins, No. i, Chic azo 5,8 ! Extra puilets, San | 
Goatskins, New York.. 6.5 ! NS eer eres 14.7 || Print cloth, 27in., Boston 10. 0 
Packers, heavy native || Canned salmon, New || Sheeting, brow n, Ware 
steers, Chicago....... 1,2 i «6 «§ =e 7.9 |} Shoals, 4/4, New York| 1.5 
Hops, Pacific Portland. a, toe Oranges, California, Chi- || Muslin, bleached, Fruit 
Live stock, Chicago: |  @OBO. ...-.- 2.0. -- oes | 15.1] of the Loom, 4/4, New 
Cattle, stee rs— | Prunes, New York....... 7.7 | ae ee 2.0 
Choice to prime...... | 10.6 || Meat: | Ticking, Amoskeag, A. | 
Good to choice... .... | 441 Bacon, short clear ; | €.A., New York......-. 8.8 
SE occ codecceus 1.9 |} sides, Chicago........ 5.1 | Cotton yarn, Boston: 
Sheep, ewes......... ee 5.8 || Beef, fresh, good na- | |, GepGed, Bh... cssanew 7.3 
tive steers, Chicago. .| 7.4 || Twisted, 20/2..........; 140 
Food, etc. | Beef, fresh, native, | | Leather, glazed kid, 
| || — sides, New York..... | 43) black, Boston.......... 3.7 
Beans,medium, New Y ork! 6.5 || Hams, smoked, Chicago) 15 | ei 
Butter, creamery, extra: | | Poultry, dressed, New Fuel and lighting. 
Chicago.......-......+| SY Sears 8.1 | 
DEE wcnccccccess 6.5 |} Milk, fresh, New Y ‘ork. 27.9 | Coal, anthracite, New 
Philadelphia cis cay eee 7.2 | Oleo oil, extra, C hicago. “| 17.9 | York, Tidewater: 
San Francisco......... 17.6 || Rice, New Orleans: eee ae 1.0 
Canned corn, No. 2, New | Blue Rose............- | SAPD . Bes. vsndgescramiueas 1,2 
ss aida oc 5,caceeds 2 e0 0 0ClU|. ee | 34.4 || Coal, bituminous, run of 
Cheese: | Sugar, New York: | mine, St. TNS. canes. 8.6 
i Se oo ee ea 5.6 || Gasoline, motor, New | 
a | 10.1 3 Granulated............ ES Wc ties ccosacsses 2.1 





74 


IMPORTANT 


MONTHLY 


LABOR REVIEW. 


ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICEIN Aly 


AS COMPARED WITH JULY, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES—Concluded 


Commodity. 


Metals and metal products. 


Silver, bar, fine, New 
York... 


Building materiais. 


Pine, yellow, flooring, 
New Y 
Tarpentine, New York. . 


Shingles, red cedar, mill.. 


Inereases—Concluded. 


Co odity. 
mmodit) farm 


| 
i Per 
| 


HW 
|. Chemicals and drugs. 
| 


yum, natural, New 
‘ork... 


Miscellaneous. 


Cottonseed meal, New 
York 

Cottonseed oil, New Y ork! 

Jute, raw, New York. 





Deercase 8. 





Farni pr ducts, 


Barley, Chicago. 
Corn, "¢ ‘thicago, 
mixed 
Oats, Chicago 
Rye, Chicago 
Wheat: 
No. 2 hard winter, Kan- 
— City... 
No. t northern spring, 


Hay, timothy P C hicago .. 
Luinbs, Chicago 
Peanuts, Norfolk........ 
Poultry, live, Chicago.. 


Food, etc. 


Flour, rye, white, Min- 
neapolis 

Flour, wheat: 
Patent, Kansas City . .- 
Standard patent, 

Minneapolis........ - 

Soft patent, St. Louis..| 

a, California, Chi- | 


Lard, “prinie, contract, 
New York 

Meal, corn, white, De- 

eatur, Ill 


Cloths and clothing. 


Sheeting, brown, Indian | 
Head, 4/4, B 

Cotton thread, 
York 

Leather, 


Sole, oak, scoured backs) 
Silk, Japan, Kansai, No. 


Suiting, Middlesex, wool- 
blue, New York... 
Poplar cloth, factory 


\ @~° plates, tank, Pitts- 


Fuel and lighting. 


| Coal, bituminous, pre- 
pared sizes, Pittsburgh. 
Coke, Connellsville, fur- | 


Petroleum, crude, Cali- 
fornia, at wells......... 

Petroleum, refined, 110°, 
New York 





Metals and metal 
products. 


Bar iron, common iron 
bars, Pittsburgh of 
Copper, ingot, New Y ork, 6.4 
| ee ad wire, bare, f. 0. b. 
i mull | 3 | 
|| Lead pipe, New York....| -4 
| Nails, wire, Pittsburgh .. 1 
Pig iron: 
| Basic, Valley furnace. . 6.1 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh. 3.8 
Foundry No. 2 north- | 


ern, Pittsburgh 1.0! 


Foundry No. 2 south- 
ern, Cincinnati 
| Pipe, cast-iron, New York 
|| Steel billets, Bessemer, 
| Pittsburgh 


| Steel, structural, Chicago. 

; Tin, pig, New York 

| Tin ‘plate, domestic, coke, 

|| _ Pittsburgh 

|| Wire, barbed, galvanized 

Chicago 

| Wire, fence, plain an- 
nealed, Pittsburgh 

a pie, spelter, New 


Building materials. 


Brick, eommon, red, 
building, Cincinnati . 
Lime, eastern, common, 

=. o. b. mill 





j ! factory 


4.9 i} Hemp, 
York 


Commodity 


Misccllaneous—Concid 


, | | hee manila, New York 
Linseed meal, New York 
i Millfeed, middlings, Min- 
neapolis ats a shih 
| Vegetable oil, crude, “New 
York: 
Cocoanut 
Soya bean. 


Building materials—Con. | 


} Lumber: 
Douglas fir, No. 1 mill... 
Oak, white plain, New 
York Libted oss 
Pine, white, No. 2, 
barn, New York... 
Poplar, yellow, New 


Spruce, Boston . . 
Lead, carbonate of, New 


Rosin, New York. 
| Shingles, c ypress, mill 


Chemicals and drugs. 


| Alcohol, wood, refined, 
| New York... 
| Borax, New York.... 
| Glycerine, refined, Nev 
| York ae 
i Soda, cau istic, 76 per ce 


' 


Soda, ‘Strate of, 95 ‘per 
| cent, New York... 

i Soda ash, light, 58 pe 
i cent, New York.. 


House-furnishing goods. 


| Plates, white granite, 
Tea cups and saucers, | 
factory 
| Bedroom sets, 3 pieces, 

| Chicago 

Tubs, Sivauanaa. iron, 


Miscellaneous. 


Paper, newsprint, f. 0. b. 

| mill 

Starch, 
Wood } Ipt 

pulp, sulphite, 
Aomentic, New vox. 

manila, 


laundry, 


New | 


} | 


5. 4 | i Sisal, Mexican, New York! 
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nd month. 
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ut 


January.... 


July . 


det 


Jam lary. 

Fet ruary 
oy ik Sr 
April.... 


Onnienr. a 
November .. . - -. 
Deeembher......-! 


January 
Febru ary 


Septem ber . 


November... .. 
December. . . 


Fet ruaEy . 
Mare -.: 


ee OS ae 
Septem ber 


November . . . . 
Decem her 
January 
February 


April... iat 
May.....-22-+-+- 


! Preliminary. 
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[1913==100.] 


Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 











77 | 
| 
| 
| 

o | 


























100 
103 
as 
99 
100 
96 
99 
98 
95 
93 


93 | 


93 

89 

90 

96 
119 
105 
108 
105 
133 
175 
176 
184 
192 
146 
163 


157 


157 | 


158 
157 
160 
159 
166 
166 
167 
167 


171 
173 
3 


Metals | 














ane 
metal 
prod- | 


| 
| 
ucts. 


100 
107 
192 
98 
99 
87 
92 
91 


e 


So | 














— 
mast Gt St Get 


oe G2 82 63 bo 82 eS IA RAS 7 
BESESESRSES Senses: 





AUGUST. 


P RICES IN SPECTFIED YEARS 
COMMODITIES. 


Build- | Chemi- 


cals 
and 
drugs. 


100 
101 


101 | 


99 


100 | 


101 


100 | 


100 
99 


105 | 


114 
103 
102 
108 


124 | 
159 | 


IP 
OH ose 


peek ped et et et et 
Pee ee Be het ek ee 
> CS RO 


aed 
~1- 
oof 


llouse- 
fur- 

i nishing 
goods, 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
115 
105 
108 
121 
124 
144 
132 
139 
152 
152 
196 
161 
161 
165 
172 
173 
198 
199 
221 
226 
226 


226 

















ND MONTHS, 
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Comparing prices in August with those of a year ago, it is seen {| 
the foregoing table that farm products have “declined nearly 4 
cent, cloths and clothing 40 per cent, and building materials 3 
cent. Measured in the same manner, metals and metal pro: luct 
were approximately 38 per cent cheaper in August than in the 
sponding month of last year, house-furnishing goods were 363 
cent cheaper, and food articles were over 35 per cent cheaper. 
and lighting materials decreased 32 per cent, and chemicals 2° 
cent in the period. icaiicnewes. commodities, including suc! 
portant articles as cottonseed meal and oil, lubricating oil, 
rubber, millfeed, soap, newsprimt and wrapping paper, and tob: 
decreased nearly 39 per cent in the period. Al! commodities, 
sidered in the aggregate, decreased 39 per cent in the 12 months 


Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Forcign 
Countries. 


HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
e ir countries have been brought together with those of this =e au 

in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a com: 
base, viz, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selec 
instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used in other tab 
of index numbers compiled by the bureau, because of the fact that i 
some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not availab! 


For Belgien, Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and th 
city of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as publishe 
in the original sources. With two exc ee all these are shown on 


the July, 1914, base in the source from which the information is tak e] 
The index numbers for Belgium are computed on April, a, 

base period, while those for Rome are based on the first half of 19 
The index numbers here shown for the remaining countries oe e b 
obtained by dividing the index for each month specified in the t: 
by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest period thereto, as pul 
lished. As shown in the table, the number of eatie ‘les included in the 
index numbers for the different countries differs wide ly. These 
results should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable on 
with another. In one or two instanc es, also, the figures here sho 
are not absolutely comparable from month to month over the en‘ 
period, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities included al 
successive dates. 


{ 
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:pExX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
us COUNTRIES, 


Year and 
month. 


Sept om ber. 
Oct ober 


November... . 
December... . 


1918. 
Januarv 


February .... 


prea SE ch 
December... . 


1919, 
January 


a ob de 


September. . .| 


October 


November... 
December. . 


1920. 
January 
February . . 
March 


COMPARISON 


United | 


| States: 22 | 





foodstuffs, | 
to De- 
cember, | 
| 1920: since | 
‘that time, 
43 food- 
stuffs; 
51 cities 
(variable). 
Weighted. 


157 
158 
151 
151 
155 
159 
164 
168 
175 
17 
179 
183 


181 
169 
172 
178 
181 
180 
186 
188 
184 
184 
188 
193 


197 
196 
196 
207 
211 





215 


Australia: | 


46 food- 
stuffs; 


20 towns. | 
Weighted. 


i April, 1914. 


OF 


RETAI I 4 


PRICE 


[July, 1914=100,] 


Belgium: 

| 54 articles 

l(v ariable); 

| Brussels. 
Not 

weighted. 








| Canada: 


29 food- 
stufts; 
60 cities. 


Weighted. 


169 


182 
182 
184 


i8l 
176 


182 
186 
195 
193 


192 


206 
212 


215 
224 








165 


167 | 
169 | 
170 | 


171 | 
172 | 
175 | 
ist | 
179 | 


| 


Denmark: | 


Family 
food 
budget; 
5 persons. 
Weighted. ! 
| 


} 


186 | 


180 | 


185 | 


192 | 


198 | 


215 | 


CHANGES, 


Family 
13 articles. 


France: 
budget, 


| Cities over) 


10,000 | 


| popul ation|Paris only.| 
| WwW eighted.| 


(except 
Patis). | 
wrtis). | 


2 Quarter beginning month specified. 
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hm hy 
‘4 


AND CERTAIN OTHER 


Great 
Britain: 
21 food- 
stuffs: 
AY) tow y 


Weighted, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN 0 
COUNTRIES—Continued 


T 
United 
| States: 22 | | 
' foodstuffs, | : 
: Belgium: | , | Denmark: 
' ag -| At € Q° | 2 a 2 a? “ . j | 
nena eae Maptrale|Searticles| Ganede: |Family || 
Yearand | Ber tet : “ food (Cities over} 

| 


France: Family 
budget, 13 articles. 


3 i(variable):| 

/since that; stuffs; I( ‘*} stuffs: 
Oo . . ‘ ‘ 4 | ~ Ba - ~ 
month time 43 | 30 towns. Brussels. | 


| < s:|Weig Not 
— 3)" eighted. weighted. 


G0cities. | LUdget, | 10,000 
Weighted, |0,persons. | population) Paris only. 
mee |Weighted.| (except |Weighted. 
| | Paris). | 


(variable). | | Paris). 
Weighted. | Weighted. 


1920—Concld. | 

July 215 j 194 | 

August.......| , 194 

September. .. ( 197 
192 | 

November. . .! 186 

December. - . .| 184 | 


1921. 
January 186 
February - - - - 55 | 184 | 
| isl 
173 | 
168 
165 | 





| 
Italy: | Neth nN 
India: 46| Family | , emer | _ New Norway: | South 
> ~ | lands: 27 | Zealand: Nn the, or Sweden: 
Year and oye erred b .. foodstuffs; | 59 food- F i WS Font nna va 21 articles; 
month. “Not ~ 1§ ton an Amster- stufis, budget ~~ "| af towns. 
ae IP —— “dam. Not} 25 towns. | whichted. |Weighted | Weighted. | 
. "| Wei ‘, | weighted. |Weighted.; ~> j S* ; 
eighted. 





1914. 
a 100 | 
October : . aa ‘ ied ed 


January......}:. 


October... 


1916. 
PeReety... .. «.1..- 
Apes. 3. 0.2. 3. 
July.... 
Detober .... 


1917. 


January . bade « 
February . . . .| 134 129 
March 134 | 131 
i 137 | 134 | 
139 | / 136 | 
139 | 135 | 
139 27% 134 | 
‘ - 134 | 
September. .. 131 135 | 


2 Quarter beginning month specified. ‘ Year 1913. * Previous month. 
$ January-July. » For calendar year. 7 August. 
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COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICE CHANGES, 79 


WDEX N UMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
q COUNTRIES—Concluded. 


7 
Italy: | waoshar ~ 
India: 46 | Family oe ao aha A it tinal Norway: | South 
foodstuffs: 00 xe ner Eh 9 eg ‘amily | ica: 18 
" “itta. | - « . | foodstuifs;| 59 food- Family Africa 18 | 21 articles,} groups of 
Caleutta. budget; | food foodstuffs; 
Not is persons; Amster- stuffs; budget Stowns. | 44 towns. | foodstuffs; 
; , . 9 1s. “Pr laig . 7 

| weighted.| Rome. dam. Not; 25 towns. | y eighted.| | Weighted. Weighted Not 

, weighted. 


Ba 
| Switzer 
Sweden: land: 9 


| Weighted weighted. | Weighted. 


118-4 oneld, 


Ul 
Novem ber. 





dente mber 
Octobe 

Nove aber Sd 
December. ess 


y brus ry. : - } j 297 
March. eae § : | y2 298 
oR FEE : 2 305 
fav 2 311 
311 
319 | 
333 | 
september. ve 6 | 32 . 7 336 | 
October ) y : 340 
November. . . a1 | ; j 342 
December... . 20% 17 342 











1921, 
Ear =3-2°--*7--- j 1 178 334 | 
175 308 
169 300 | 
169 300 | 
167 292 
166 | 290 | 


i 
' 








Retail Prices of Food and Fuel in Canada, June and July, 1921. 


HE American consul at Kingston, Canada, in a recent report on 
“C ost of hivi ing in Canada,” gives prices of various food products 
and of fuel in June and July, "1921, as follows: 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND FUEL IN CANADA, JUNE AND . 
Commodity. Unit. June, 1921 uly, 1921. 


Cents. 
Beef, sirloin, steak So) * appre 
Beef, shoulder, aS A ES a a ST Sie do 
Veal, roast, forequarters hehe IS eee Seer a *; = 
Mutton, roast, hindquarters. . 
Pork, fresh, roast, ham 
Pork, salt, ipa AR i 
Bacon, breakfast 
Lard, pure leaf 
Eggs, 
Bees, Ay <n denn onkdokan~gddernsarnahedtne stoke 


i= 
ar 


. 


. 


rn on 2 be 
Soemu@mnwwmx~si 
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AND FUEL IN CANADA, JUNE AND JULY, 1 


Cammodity. Unit. June, 1921 


Butter, creamery, prints 

Cheese, ABE OG alae ital Ee al a ‘ 
Cheese, new ; 
Bread, 

Flour, amily ee ee a ae ; 
Rolled oats. . 

Rice, good, medium. 

Beans, hand picked . 

Apples, evaporated... 

Prunes, medium size 

Sugar, granulated 

Sugar, yellow 

Tea, black, medium 

Tea, green, medium. . 

Coffee, medium 

Petatoes 

Vinegar, white wine 

Starch, laundry 

Coal, anthracite 

Coal, bituminous 

Wood, hard 





Coal oil 


Cost of Living in France, 1920 and 1921. 


HE final results of the cost of living study * made by the central 
commission under the direction of the minister of labor in Fran: 
are reported in the Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, April—Ma; 

June, 1921 (pp. 145-149). Besides 20 regional committees which 
were appointed Ly the ministry in cities chosen as being cect 
centers there were in December, 1920, 26 departmental and se. 
local commissions sa by the question. Most of these commissio 
were active throughout 1920 and the following table shows 1! 
increases in the cost of living of a family of 4 persons at different 
periods in 1919, 1920, and 19: 21, 1914 being taken as the base: 


COST OF LIVING FNDEXES IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF FRANCE AS REPORTE! 
REGIONAL OR LOCAL COMMISSIONS. 


[1914—100. R.—regional commission; D.—departmenta! commission; L.~loeal commission. 


| 
In- | 
dex 4 Locality and eam- 
mission. 


Locality and com- 


mission. Date. 


| 
| 


num- 
ber. 


September, 1920... _- 





ist half year, 1919. . 2338 | 
ist quarter, i920 
2d quarter, 1920. . 341 
3d quarter, 1920 363 | 


| June 1, 1920 
| October 1, 1920 


; UMS oman 





ED. so eccgs 


. Beauvais....... 


1 See MONTHLY 





4th quarter, 1920. . 
ist quarter, 1921 


ee 1919... 


tember, 1920 
ruary, 1921 


July, 1920 
October, 1926 





295 
336 


258 | 


365 


415 | 
868 | 


i 
350 


397 
370 





D. 
D. 
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. Troyes (food only) | 


. Chaumont 


April, 1920........ 
May, 192 4 
| July, 1 

September, 1920. ... ./ 
| March, #921... 


Joinville.......... 


Bourbonme. ....... 


Pays-Billot.......|..... 


Chalons-sur-Marne 
Bar-le-Due 


LABOR REVIEW, May, 1921, pp. 48, 49. 


December, 1920 
June, 1920 





Concludg 

July ! 1 
«' 

| 

4 

17 

1 

{ 

lf 

Wa 

L1i)g 


central 
France 
—-May 

wh ict 


ever 
ISS10ONS 
TS Loe 
Terent 
‘ED BY 


n.j 


| 


Locality and com- 


mission. | 
R. Besangon ..-.-..--- 


_ Clermont-Ferrand | 





». Main cc canes-. 





. Saint-Etienne. .... 
D. Le Puy 


. Chalon-sur-Saone . 


R. 


— 


2. Marseiiies......... 


ms 


J, Js hedtenduse< 


<= 
g 
4 
3 
= 
g 


Grenoble.......... 


| December, 1920..... 
G) 0S aa 


| November, 1920..... | 


COST OF LIVING I 


August, 1920 


| December, 1920 


October, 1920........ 
December, 1920 


December, 1920.....- 
‘se aor 
January 1, 1921...... 
May 1, 1921 


April, 1920 
October, 1920........ 
End January, 1921. .; 
April, 1921 


| February, 1920...... 





October, 1920........ i 
November, 1920 
December 31, 1920... 
January 31, 1921..... 
February, 1921 
March, 1921 
April, 1921 


October, 1920........ 
December, 1920 


End July, 1920 
End October, 1920 .. 
January, 1921 











N FRANCE. 


cost OF LIVING INDEXES IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF FRANCE AS REPORTED RY 
" REGIONAL OR LOCAL COMMISSIONS—Concluded. 











 * 2 As ae ee eas 3 
355 t December, 1920... - 354 
310 || Ss seu weese« 317 
316 | R. Bordeaux......... i . =e 388 
304 January, 1921....... 360 
274 | 
D. Mont<de-Marsan ..| July, 1920..... 320 

404 January, 1921. 349 
384 | 

| R. Limoges. ..-...... en ee 315 
419 | 
gs SS July, 1920...........| 400 

| October, 1920........] 422 
407 January, 1921....... 41 
415 | May 27, 1921... 370 
340 | 

in Ss cdatnnnne fC 2 Se 394 

385 
439 || R. Rennes...........)| Year 1919........... 258 
405 || April, 1920.......... | 300 
367 i} | November, 1920.....) 365 
349 t R. Caon (food only)..| July, 1919........... 279 
415 | April, 1920.......... 312 
399 | JULY, BOS ss ocenccces 350 
386 | | October, 1920........] 354 
375 | | January 1, 1921...... 379 
352 | April 1, 1921.........] 3s 
331 
321 || LL. Alencon........... | November, 1920.....) 401 

December, 1920... . . 377 
464 
>» Sp Re yee |. RL eee 333 

NT, BENG. oecsneees 3 
430 | October, 1920....... | 376 
450 | December, 1920... . 372 
400 | | AMUTL, IEE so -...22.. 330 





| 
In- : | In- 
Date. dex Locality and com- | Date | dex 
num- mission. F num- 
ber. | be 
February, 1921...... | $33 D. Rodes............ November, 1920.... 106 
cei ertaslaianiniical 334 | 
|| R. Toulouse (city). ..| June, 1920. ....... 397 
Year 1919...........| 253 | December, 1920... 27 
April, 1920.......... | 394 April, 1921.......... 338 
Ot Mi wadteéucea | 378 
January 1, 1921......; 359 Toulouse(country)| June, 1920........... 119 
March 25, 1921....... 312 December, 1920....-| 388 
March, 1920......... | $57 || D. Foix (food only) ..| November, 1920..... 8 
November, 1920..... | 370 January, 1921....... iS 
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October, 1920 
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The following table shows the increases in 1920 and 1921 in 
different sections, the average for 1919 being taken as the base: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EXPENDITURES FOR FAMILY BUDGET. 


[1919 100; R=regional commission; D=departmental commission.] 


Locality and Index 
commission. number. 


» Namoy.............-| damuary Ll, 

March 1, 

May 1, 1920 

October 1, 1920... 
January 1, 1921...... 
February 1, 1921...... 
March 1, 1921........ 
April 1, 1921 


D. Perpignan.... ..| September-—October, 1920. . 


R. Limoges... | eee 
 &§ ae 
August, 1920........ 
December, 1920... . 
March, 1921...... 


. Poitiers... Year 1920. ........ 
January, 1921. 








Wholesale Prices in Germany, 1920-21. ' 


Index Numbers for May and June, 1921. 
RR "the Germa on the movement of wholesale prices in Germany 


the German Statistical Office says: 


Although the movement of wholesale prices as represented by the general index has 
shown a continuous downward trend since December, 1920, great fluctuations du: 
the last months in the prices of all commodities made it evident that an upward turn 
of prices wassoon to be expected. Far-reaching financial measures in connection with 
the ultimatum of the Entente led to a decided upward movement of prices in June 
The general index of wholesale prices has risen from 1,306 in May to 1,365 in June, i. 
by 59 points, or 4.5 per cent. Compared with the preceding months the moveme: 
was more uniform. Price increases were chiefly shown by import articles influenced 
by the exchange rate, such as lard, cacao, coffee, pepper, cotton, and metals with th: 
exception of tin, but some home products could also not withstand the influence 
price-raising factors. In addition to potatoes, the present price of which has a seasonal 
character, sugar, veal, pork, haddock, codfish, hops, hides, and leather underw 
price advances. ‘The only articles which receded in price were beef, tea, jute, ti: 
and petroleum. In the case of the latter four import articles the fall in price was du 
to a considerable decline of their prices in the world market. A third group of con 
modities, namely, rye, wheat, oats, barley, butter, calfskins, linen yarn, pig iron, hard 
coal, and lignite, or nearly exclusively commodities under price control, maintaine« 
an unchanged price level. 

The German Statistical Office computes its general index of whole- 
sale prices in the following manner: The average prices of 1913 are 
taken as base. The commodities enumerated above are grouped 
according to their close connection into seven groups. <A group index 
is computed for each of these groups by taking the arithmetical mean of 
the relative figures of the individual commodity prices. The group 
index numbers are then weighted according to the value of the 
national consumption of. the commodities in each group during the 


' Wirtschaft und Statistik, vol. 1, No.7. Berlin, July, i921. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY. 83 


period 1908-1912. The general index is obtained by multiplying the 
yroup indexes by their weights and dividing the sum of these products 
a the sum of the weights. 

‘The group indexes and the general index of German wholesale prices 
for May and June, 1921, are shown in the following table: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY, MAY AND JUNE, 1921 


| 
Index numbers 
(1912— 109). 


Commodity group. 
June, 
1921. 


' 
' 
id: 
| 
I. Rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes 3 1043 | 

Il. Butter, lard, sugar, beef, veal, pork, haddock, codfish 1406 1626 | 
lil. Hops, cacao, coffee, tea, pepper 3 | 59 1273 
[V. Ox and cow hides, calf skins, sole leather, boxcalf 2 | 1742 | 

V. Cotton, cotton yarn, cretonne, linen yarn, jute, jute yarn. .| : 5 | 1823 
VI. Lead, copper, zinc, aluminum, refined nickel, vetroleum.. 3 | 4 1551 
Vii. Pigiron, hard coal, lignite 5 


Agricultural products and foodstuffs (I to IIT) : avi 7 | i 1195 | % 
Industrial raw materials and half-finished products (IV to VII). 160 | 1685 | 


ES ee a ne ae 306 1365 | f. 


According to the preceding table the commodities of Group IV 
(hides and leather) experienced the largest price increases (18.3 per 
cent) in June of this year and the commodities of Group [I (food- 
stuffs) the next largest increase. 


Equalization of Domestic and World Market Prices. 


[N THE following table are grouped together the commodities of 

Groups I, II, and VII, i. e., commodities predominantly pro- 
dueed in Germany, and likewise the commodities of Groups 
lll, IV, V, and VI, or commodities predominantly imported from 
abroad, in order to show the contrast in the price movement of 
domestic and imported commodities. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF DOMESTIC AND IMV?ORTED 
COMMODITIES IN GERMANY, 1920-21. 





| Index numbers (1913= 100). | 
Month and year. | Domestic Imported | 
commodities | commodities 
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From the preceding index numbers it will be seen that after ay 
enormous increase im prices in February, 1920, the price movemen} 
of commodities of predommantly domestic production continues its 
upward tendency in which it is only slightly influenced by seasona| 
fluctuations in the prices of a few commodities (potatoes and lard). 
Prices of commodities predominantly imported from abroad, on the 
other hand, are entirely subject to the movement of the exchange 
rate, and during the year 1920 have undergone all the violent fluctug- 
tions of the latter. A study of the index numbers in the preceding 
table shows that a fall in the prices of imported commodities has led 
to an approximation of the index number of these commodities to 
that of domestic commodities, or to an internal equalization of 
economic price reflex, once more disturbed, however, by the upw 
movement of the prices of imported articles in June. As the prices 
of imported commodities represent the world market prices the 
curves of the price movement of domestic and imported commodi- 
ties ind‘cate also approximately the value of the German mark in 
Germany and abroad, i. e., the degree of depreciation and the move- 
ment of German exchange. 

The equalization of the wholesale prices of domestic and imported 
commodities has progressed relatively quickly. This can best be 
seen if one computes the average difference between the index num- 
bers of the two groups of commodities for each quarter of 1920 and 
1921 and sets the difference for the first quarter of 1920 at 100. By 


doing so one obtains the following result: 
Average difference 
bet ween the index 
numbers of domestic 
and imported com- 
modities. Index. 


First quarter, 1920 , 100. 
SE ME RED cin oo mcebacssccseccccdcces Gees ss 1427. 60. 
I nao s  SGAb a once sé onbs apn wds sees 720. : 30. : 
ee ES Ps ree Pee ee . 900.; 37. 
ee eIP EL LID LLL POT EL TT ; 15. ‘ 
Second quarter, 1921 10. ! 


According to this computation the difference between the index 
numbers for domestic and imported commodities fell from 100 to 10.9 
during the 18-month period inning January 1, 1920, and ending 
June 30, 1921. In the individual months this difference increased 
and decreased with the rise and fall of the respective price curves an< 
reached its lowest level with 10.2 in May, 1921. The process of equali- 
zation has, however, been interrupted by the rise of prices in June. 


Price Movement and Employment. 


"THE consequences of the renewed upward movement of wholesale 

prices in June are by no means exhausted in its disturbing 
influence upon the equalization of domestic and foreign values. 
Its influence goes deeper. It affects the whole economic life, for i1 
the index numbers of the price movement is reflected the econom' 
situation of the country. The state of employment rises and falls 
with prices, or, in other words, with rising prices unemploymen' 
decreases and vice versa. The causal connection on which these 
processes are based is the following: Increasing employment, increas- 
ing consumption, therefore increasing demand for domestic and 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY. R5 


foreign raw materials and half-finished products and increasing prices 
of commodities and foreign exchange. At this point a blind trust in 
the favorableness of the business situation develops in the mind of 
the business man and the machinery for a boom is in full motion until 
the movement collapses owing to the exhausted purchasing power of 
incomes. Then sales begin to slacken, production is being restricted, 
employment decreases and with it the demand for raw materials and 
foreign exchange. Prices of all commodities and foreign exchange 
rates begin to fall and unemployment increases. This cycle of busi- 
ness conditions occurred twice in Germany during 1920 and each 
time carried along economic life from prosperity to depression. 

A causal connection between the movement of wholesale prices and 
the state of employment similar to that observed in Germany has 
also become evident in Great Britain and the United States, as the 
following table will demonstrate: 

RELATION OF THE MOVEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES AND THE STATE OF 

EMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY, GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE UNITED STATES, 1920-1921. 





Germany. Great Britain. United States. 





Index of 
wholesale Per cent of 
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Index of 
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‘Index of employment afforded in representative establishments in 13 industries as indicated by the 
number of employees on pay roll. 

There is a close organic connection between the movement of whole- 
sale prices and the state of employment. This is confirmed by the 
index numbers and unemployment statistics of the prewar years 
1907 to 1910, shown in the table following: 
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MOVEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES AND OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GERMA? 
TO 1910, BY MONTHS. 


1907 1908 1909 191" 


' 
Per cent | Per cent 
of unem- | ee | of unem-| 
ployed w hboiesaile ployed | 
trade- trade- 
union | union 
| mem bers. ‘mem bers. 


f Per cent 
(of unem- 
ployed 
trade- 

; union 

| mem bers. 


Index of 
wholesale 
prices 
(1907= 
100). 


Index of | -°' ce 
wholesale! ° 
| prices | Ployed 
| (1907—_ | Made 
100). lees 


Index o 
Month. wholesale 
| prices 
| (1907— 

100). 
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This table indicates clearly the parallel movement of prices an 
the state of employment. There is, however, a fundamental differ- 
ence in the cause of these movements in prewar times as compare( 
with present times. In prewar times the cycle of business conditivns 
was caused through overproduction, that is, through processes rela‘ 
ing to commodities, while in present times underconsumption 
expressed in ‘‘consumers’ strikes,’’ i. e., factors relating to incom 
causes changes in business conditions. 


a — 


Report of British Labor Committee on Cost of Living. 


HE August, 1921, issue of the British Labor Gazette gives ‘p. 
392) a summary of the final report of the jomt committee to 
investigate the cost of living, appomted by the parliamentary 

committee of the Trades-Union Congress, the Labor Party, tl. 
Cooperative Union, the Triple Alliance, the Federation of Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Trades, the National Federation of General Workers. 
and the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives. 

The cost-of-living study was based on returns from 629 familie: 
including those of workers in representative trades. It was found 
that the average family consisted of 5.24 persons, of whom |!) 
enter were wage earners. For a family of this size the “standard 

udget” was found to amount to £5 15s. 9d. ($28.16, par) inSeptember 
1920, of which expenditure for food represented 52.4 per cent, for 
clothing 19.5 per cent, rent and local property tax 6.8 per cent, fue! 
and light 6.3 per cent, and other items 14.9 per cent. The committ« 
constructed from this budget a prewar budget, the expenditure {0 
the various items being saleved in accordance with its findings 
to the increase which had taken place since July, 1914. The commi'- 
tee found that a family expenditure of £5 15s. 9d. ($28.16, par) in 
September, 1920, was equivalent to one of £2 Os. 1d. ($9.75, par) 1» 
July, 1914, or, in other words, that the cost of the family budget 
is now 189 per cent of the prewar budget. This is a difference of 25 
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BRITISH LABOR COMMITTEE ON COST OF LIVING. 87 
yoints from the Ministry of Labor index number, which stood at 
161 in September, 1920. This difference, according to the com- 
jittee, is due to ‘‘ the overweighting of rent and rates and the under- 
veighting of clothing and other items by the Ministry of Labor, and 
9 the understatement by the Labor Department of the increase in 
he prices of certain items of expenditure.” 

The report also deals with such factors in the cost of living as 
rofiteering, combinations, and monopolies; inefficiency in industry; 
ind restriction of output. Discussing the subject of restriction of 
itput by the workers the committee finds that— 

The reason for restriction of output on the part of the workers is to be found in the 
adustrial system itself. Until there is security of tenure for the worker in industry, 
ecasions Will arise when ‘‘ca’canny” will appear to be the lesser of two evils. The 
vorker, therefore, must be assured of work or maintenance. Moreover, we shall not 
et the maximum of production until the industrial system is brought more closely 
nto harmony with the wishes of the mass of organized workers. In the twentieth 
entury, it is no longer possible to expect efficient service from a system which is 
utworn, and which is repugnant to a large section of those whose cooperation is 
sential to its working. 

Inefficiency in industry is laid to defective methods and obsolete 
machinery, defects in layout of factories and in heating, lighting, 
ventilation, ete. 

The committee considers that capital, from being the taskmaster 
of the producer and the exploiter of the consumer, must become the 
servant of both. 

‘Industry was made for man, and not man for industry,” and 
industry and commerce must be subordinated to the common weal. 
This, the committee suggests, can be achieved by public ownership, 
voluntary cooperation, and public regulation of the economic system. 

Under the first head the committee recommends nationalization 
of the land, railways, coal mines, etc., and of some manufacturing 
industries, a scheme for the progressive nationalization of the wool 
textile industry being discussed in some detail. It also recom- 
mends the extension of facilities for the establishment of municipal 
and other public banks. Finally, they recommend that the State 
should become a merchant, and import staple commodities. 

As matters of public regulation of the economic system the com- 
mittee suggests publicity as to profits, etc., in industry and commerce; 
compulsory cost accounting; inquiries from time to time into the 
various industries; the establishment of a permanent consumers’ 


‘council in the Board of Trade to consider evidence as regards costs 


and prices; and the control of combinations and monopolies, and of 


Farrangements between manufacturers and merchants having a 


monopolistic tendency. As some of these monopolies are world-wide 
in their operation, it is further recommended that the efforts of 
individual States to control them should be reinforced by action on 
the part of the Economic Section of the League of Nations. 

_ The committee’s summary of its recommendations concludes as 
lollows: , 

_ The fall in prices which has taken place is not the result of either the restoration of 
international trade or a reduction in costs of production. Private industry has worked 
itself to a standstill by a short-sighted policy of high prices and high profits. The 
fall in prices has taken place in the way which we anticipated. ‘The cost of living 
has been reduced, but the workers are paying the price of this fall in the unemploy- 
ment and lower wages. 
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A healthy and permanent fall in prices must depend upon the adoption of the j.)j-. 
outlived in our reports. It is inevitable that international trade intercourse Wd 
increase, and to that extent prices should fall. But we can not be certain th: 
consumer will enjoy the ad vantages of as large a fall in the cost of living as we b 
to be possible, unless there is strong pressure on the part of the public in fa 
measures for eliminating the extravagant toll levied by the capitalist and inc: 
the efficiency of industry. 
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Cost of Living in Osaka, Japan, 1920. 


REPORT on “Cost of Living Among Laborers in Osaka, Ja; 
has been published recently (1921) by the Municipal Bureau o; 
Labor Research of Osaka. Osaka is the second largest cit 
Japan, having a population of 1,557,986,’ and is an industrial center 
of considerable importance. It has a variety of manufactures, in- 
cluding ironworks, shipyards, sugar refineries, spinning mills, etc. 

The report is an intensive study of the cost of living of skilled 
factory laborers, as shown by actual records kept by the families 
themselves. Four hundred and sixteen families yan keeping the 
accounts, but only 99 are included in the final es ay All families 
were climinated who failed to keep the accounts for the entire 12- 
month period (July, 1919, te June, 1920); who reported apparen! 
inaccuracies; who paid no rent or received special concessions from 
their employers. Blank schedules for each month and instructions 
for keeping the records were furnished the families through the labor 
leaders in factories. Some material incentives were given the fami- 
lies to keep them interested. Three times during the year each fam- 
ily keeping records was given admission tickets (value about 1 yer 
to a variety show or moving picture hall, and at the end of the year 
a piece of cotton cloth (value about 2 yen). 

The schedules provided space for income, expenditures, estimated 
value of gifts received, remarks regarding guests, sickness, increase 
of rent, etc. “Let us know the true facts of your every-day life’ 
and “Give the quantity and quality of anything which you buy o: 
use’’ were among the general instructions issued. Thus much de- 
tailed information was secured, which was reported by individual fami- 
lies, but only a few generalizations for the entire group of families can 
be mentioned here. 

In the first place, all families are reduced to the equivalent adult 
male basis, according to the dietary scale of the United States De- 
partment, of Agriculture, and an average cost “ per capita’’—actual!y 
toes equivalent adult male’’—not only for food, but for every item 
of expense, including clothing, housing, hygiene, etc., is computed on 
this basis. The families range in size from 2 to 9 persons, and from 
1.8 to 7.5 equivalent adult males. The average number of persons 
per family is 4.7, and the average equivalent adult male 3.3. These 
figures are strikingly comparable with an average size of family of 
4.9 persons and 3.33 equivalent adult males, which resulted from the 
investigation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 12,096 families in 
92 industrial centers of the United States in 1918-19. 

















































1 Japanese Year Book, 1919-20, p. 33. 
4 Yen (¥) at par equals 30.4985 m terms of United States money. 
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In the general expenditure table the 99 Japanese families are tab- 
ulated separately under 13 income groups, ranging from “under 600 
yen” to “1,920 yen and under 2,040 yen,” the interval between each 
croup being 120 yen. The classification of expenditures is so de- 
tailed that a study of the items included in the classification and the 
yercentage of expenditure used for each item furnishes consider- 


| ble information regarding Japanese life. For all families combined, 


the following is the ymem ss distribution of expenditure: Food, 
d furniture), 10.02; clothing (regular clothing, 


cation, 2.33; transportation, 1.03; social (guests, gifts, etc.), 4.43; 
taxations and contributions, 0.12; culture, 0.26; pleasure, 1.66; 
funerals, christenings, weddings, and other religious festivals, 2.32; 
extra service, 0.32; professional and vocational expenses, 0.48; mis- 
cellaneous, 1.77; back debts, 1.29; remittances home, 0.78; savings 
and insurance, 4.84. In the majority of studies made in this country 
the payment of back debts and expenditures for savings and insur- 
ance would be treated as surplus for the current year rather than 
as regular expenses. 

Regarding the sources of income, the investigation showed that 
for all families 62.20 per cent of the income came from the head of 
the family; 2.11 per cent from the wife; 9.16 per cent from the children; 
3.83 per cent from ‘“‘others’’; 5.07 per cent from bonus; 1.14 per cent 
from board und lodging; 1.80 per cent. estimated value of gifts 
received; 2.16 per cent from loans from friends; 1.44 per cent irom 
money drawn from savings; 11.09 per cent from miscellaneous. Pre- 
vious studies of the cost of living have usually classed loans from 
friends and money drawn from savings as means of meeting a deficit 
rather than as sources of income. 

The distribution of the total expenditure for food among the various 
individual items shows a very different diet from that of the people 
of the United States. It is an easy diet to group, because the principal 
food is rice, and other kinds of food are used only supplementarily. 
For all families combined the percentage of total food expendi- 
ture is as follows: Rice and other cereals, 58.74; fish and other sez 
foods, 7.48; meat, 3.53; vegetables and groceries, 6.74; legumes, 
1.75; pickles, 1.03; various special foods, 1.02; food from delicatessen, 
1; meals at restaurant, 0.67; fruits and confectioneries, 2.13; soy, 
sugar, salt, etc., 7.46; tobacco, 1.49; wine, ‘‘sake,’’ and beer, 6.55; 
tea, coffee, and aerated water, 0.40. 

Another interesting section of the report is an attempt to arrive 
at a proper equivalent in clothing, to serve the same purpose for 
clothing as the equivalent adult male of the United States Depart- 
ment o riculture does for food. Various agencies in the cost of 
living field are working along this line, and the Japanese also feel 
the need of a standard scale for clothing. In this study the cost of 
clothing for a man between the ages of 26 and 30 was the highest 
average, and this amount was therefore taken as the unit, 1, and 
all other age groups based on this unit. The following scale resulted: 
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Other general items of expense are abidbred separately with 
no unusual conclusions. One section of the report, however, is rather 
unusual in that it is concerned with the monthly fluctuations in the 
cost of livmg as shown by these records. Tables are published 
showing the average monthly income, expenditure for food, cloth- 
ing, hygiene, social necessity, etc., for each of the 12 months of 
the study. The fluctuation in the cost of clothing is greatest of 





all, the fluctuation in food the least, and the fluctuations in hygiene It" 
and social necessity are described as “moderate.” -In the total [ee 
cost of living, 6.66 per cent of the yearly expenditure was made FB?" 
in July, and 12.94 per cent in December. There may be some Jt! 
obvious reason for this variation, but the fact that 6.71 per cen' a 





the yearly income was received in July and 12.46 per cent in Decem)e gh 
probably accounts for the difference. The percentage of the total BF 

cost of living in any month corresponds rather closely to the per- J k 
centage of income received in the same month, tending to show that [Ee 
the expenditures were governed not so much by the families’ requ gu 
ments as by the emount of current ine ome. ni 


Another section of the report which is somewhat unusual in 

of living surveys is a study of the financial responsibilities of marric| 
men due to dependent children. In this report, only those childre 
are considered dependent who earn nothing, and from the data 
collected, few children of 13 or under were found to earn money, ba 
those of 14 and over in every family earned more or less monthh 
In the computations, therefore, each child is allowed 13 years of 
pendence, with the result that children of 14 and over within the fam- 
ily group are evidently regarded as self-supporting. Such a conditior 
would not, of course, ‘hold true in this country, and it seems doubtfu! 
if it could be true of Japanese children. However, on this basis, the 
report presents tables showing the number of dependents and tli 
total number of years of dependence, classified according to wife's 
age. It was found that among all the age groups, the family in 
which the wife’s age is over 35 and under 40 has to suffer the heavies 
burden of depenc lents. On the av erage, such a family must maintain 
2.35 dependents for 16.05 years. The family i in which the wife’s age 
is over 30 and under 35 comes in second place, having to maintain 
1.85 dependents for 14.10 years. The average number of de pendents 
in any wife’s age group may be reduced to an equivalent number o/ 
of 1-year old dependents. Then, on the basis of the ratio of the 
cost of living of a 1-year old child to that of an adult man, the average 
expense of dependence for married men having wives of certain ages, 
may be determined for use in establishing wages. 
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COST OF LIVING IN ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 9] 


ost of Living in the City of Zurich, Switzerland, 1920 and January 
and February, 1921. 


N A recently issued bulletin ' the Statistical Office of Zurich, the 
largest city of Switzerland, publishes the results of an investiga- 
tion into the cost of living in Zurich in 1920 and the first two months 

{1921. In making this investigation the office did not content itself 

with using some old cut-and-dried scheme of the consumption of 
ecessaries by a workman’s family based upon prewar experiences, or 
mn the required consumption of 2, Hees or on some theoretical compu- 
ation of consumption, but made workmen’s and salaried employees’ 
amilies keep household account books during 1919 in order to find 
ut what these families actually consumed after the termination of 


Mhe World War, and how far their standard of living has changed 


inder the influence of the war and the high cost of living. As this 


Mreport covers the subject so completely it is here summarized even 


hough the September, 1921, issue of the Review gave a summary 
f cost of living in Zurich for a later date. The latter summary, 
iowever, shows costs of food and of fuel and lighting, only. 

A comparison of the results of the household accounts of 1919 


i(kept for the whole year by 85 families) with those of the cost-of- 


iving investigations of the Swiss Labor Secretariat in 1912 shows 


that the standard of living in the city of Zurich has remained very 


nearly the same as in prewar times, and that all privations practiced 


‘during the war have been abandoned. The steadiness of the exchange 


value of the Swiss franc has prevented any extraordinary increase in 
the cost of living such as set in in Germany in 1920 in connection 
with the depreciation of the mark. During the year 1920 there were 


Sonly small fluctuations in the cost of living in Zurich, and the monthly 
fexpenditures for foodstuffs have remained practically unchanged. 


The income of 41 workmen’s families in 1919 amounted on the 


Haverage to 5,468 franes ($1,055.32, par) per family, of which 4,780 


frances ($922.54, par) eer ae the occupational earnings of the 
head of the family, while the remainder came from other sources. 
The income per unit of consumption (a man over 19 years of age was 


» considered a full unit, a woman 0.8, and a child, according to age and 


sex, from 0.1 to 0.9 unit) was 2,321 franes ($447.95, par) in work- 
men’s families. The average workman’s family was psec composed 
of 2.4 units of consumption. The entire annual expenditure of a 
workman’s family averaged 5,205 francs ($1,004.57, par), and that 
per unit of consumption, 2,209 francs ($426.34, par). In the case of 
the 44 salaried employees’ families who turned in household account 
books the average income per family was 7,155 frances ($1,380.92, 
par), of which 5,985 frances ($1,155.11, par) was the occupational! 
income of the head of the household. The income per unit of con- 
sumption was 3,047 francs ($588.07, par). The average expenditures 
per family and per unit of consumption were 7,110 and 3,028 francs 
($1,372.23 and $584.40, par), respectively. The distribution of the 
income and expenditures in these average budgets is shown in the 
following table: 





_| Statistisches Amt der Stadt Ziirich. Die Ziircher Indexzitfer. Kosten der Lebenshaltung in der 
Stadt Ziirich im Jahre 1920. Ziirich, 1921. iv, 40 pp. Statistik der Stadt Ztirich, Heft 26. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF WORKMEN’S 
EMPLOYEES’ FAMILIES IN ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, 1919. 
[One franc at par=19.3 cents.] 


AND SALARIEp 


1 


Average annual income and expenditures ot! 


} Workman’s family. | Salaried employee’s 






























































































Distribution of income and expenditures. |~ : 7 aS peprr 
Per unit Per unit 
| Per ofcon- | Percent} Per ofcon- | | 
| family. sump- | oftotal. | family. | sump- | o/ 
tion. | tion. 
Income. | Francs. | Franes. Frenes. | Franc 
Occupational income of head of family ....| 4,780.11 | 2,028.75 87.4 | 5,984. 60 | 2, 548. 36 
Supplementary earnings of head of family . 107. 25 45. 51 1.9 444.75 | 189.38 | 
ES as 172. 96 73. 41 3, 2 144, 35 61. 47 
LT nn Oe ne. 47. 91 20. 34 | 9 1. 58 . 67 
Other actual mcome....................... 360. 00 152. 79 | 6.6 580.07 | 247.01 
Total actual income................. 5, 468. 23 | 2,320. 80 100.0 | 7,155.35 | 3,046. 89 
Expenditures. ov eee § Oy EE, BF 
OES RS 9 0S ea _.| 2,362.31] 1,002.60} 45.4 | 2,617.33 | 1,114.51 
Beverages, tobaceo, ete.................... 199, 82 84. 81 | 3.9 192. 88 | $2.13 | 
Saas soap ai ates means ¢ 669. 14 283. 99 12.9 | 1,039.67 | 442.71 
Pade cbgits chbhibb save vs evdesccebe ok 636. 10 269. 97 12.2 858. 68 365. 64 | 
Other household expendiiures............. 186. 08 78, 98 3.6 355, 66 151. 45 
ES With. aLerktctacephedecsates 329. 37 139. 79 6.3 394.13 | 167.83 
Physicians, medicines, ete................. | 115,34 48.95 2.3 209. 00 89. GO 
Education and recreation ............... | 188,69 80. 08 3.6 500. 31 213. 04 | 
PRG RLY ETE REE SR SER SIET 84. 27 35. 77 1.6 153. 21 65. 24 | 
EE ESAS OG PS Se 160. 34 68. 05 3.1 247. 43 105. 36 | 
ELSE dpe tghteinas (ak eats Andee dowel eee 100. 21 42, 53 1.9 197. 99 84. 31 | 
Dues to societies, unions, ete.............. 52. 64 22. 34 1.0 46. 95 19. 99 | 
nt Aion ciao dase ane «+ cunth | 120. 89 | 51.31 | 2.3 296. 99 126. 47 | 
Total actual expenditures ...... 3 5, 205. 20 | 2,209. 17 100.0 | 7,110. 23 | 3,027.68 





In addition to the amounts expended for the individual item 
household account books also showed the quantities of the vari 
articles consumed. On these data the Statistical Office of Zu 
has based its index computations. It has weighted for each m 
of 1920 the retail prices of the articles purchased in accordance \ 
the quantities consumed. Taking the month of January, 1920 
base it has computed the followmg index numbers for the cos' 
living of workmen’s and salaried employees’ families for the 
months of 1920 and the first two months of 1921: 
COST OF LIVING INDEX FOR WORKMEN’S AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES’ PAMILI! 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, 1920-21 





es 
’ 
Index numbers (January, 1920—=100). 







Salaried employees’ | 


W orkmen’s families. families. 


Year and month. 





Foodstuffs | Food, heat, 








j | 
Foodstuffs | Food, heat, 



























































| only. | andlight.| only. and light. | 
| } 
Site Soy mye | 
| RE Bois . i dcedeeseck 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 
iL ha <0 cimeckenmes | 98.3 | 98.6 | 98. 4 98.6 | 
Ss codGesdechisdassant 99. 0 101. 9 99. 3 102. 1 
ARMED. Specks sp smena (hh - «96: 99. 8 102. 5 100. 2 102.9 | 
fp =e 99. 6 102. 5 99. 9 102.8 | 
EE eee RG 100. 4 108. 2 100. 5 103.3 | 
eS ee 102. 7 105. 5 i102. 9 105.7 | 
ee. . = eebacccess 101. 4 104.4 | 101. 8 104.9 | 
| September .........-..---.-- 101. 5 104.6 | 102. 0 105. 1 
|, Sn stepenacsaieccedcacces 102. 5 105. 4 102.8 | 105, 8 
| NevembeP. ..........5....2. 100. 9 108. 9 101.0 | 104. 0 
ea EI hs 100. 3 103.4 | 100. 6 103. 7 
te a leo wo atmibsiball 5 } y 99. £ 
PE + dinbes.i> cogees ange 6.9 | 100. 5 97. 
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From the preceding table it is evident that the fluctuations in 
eo cost of food in Zurich during 1920 were practically negligible. 
The high level was reached in July, in which month the index rose to 
02.7 in the case of workmen’s families and to 102.9 in that of salaried 
mployees’ families. At the end of the year the food index was only 
» small fraction higher thanin January. The index which in addition 
o the cost of piece also that iced and lighting is somewhat 
igher. In the case of workmen’s families it reached its high level 
n July with 105.5 and in that of salaried employees’ families in 
tober with 105.8. At the end of the year this index was 103.4 
nd 103.7, respectively. During the first two months of 1921 the 
ost of living fell considerably. In February, 1921, the food index 
had fallen to 96.9 and 97.1, respectively, and the index covering food, 
at, and lighting to 100.5 and 101.0. 


—_—— coo 


Changes in Wholesale Prices in Switzerland, 1921. 


INCE January 1, 1921, the Swiss economist and statistician, Dr. 
S J. Lorenz, has published monthly in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung a 
series of index numbers of wholesale prices in Switzerland.' 

The 71 commodities included in the general index are divided into 
three groups: Necessaries of life (foodstuffs, beverages, clothing, 
housing, fuel, lighting), necessaries for agricultural production 
(fodderstuffs, fertilizers), and raw materials for industrial production 
(coal, metals, cotton, silk, hides and leather, miscellaneous). ‘The 
index numbers for January 1, 1920, and for January 1, June 1, and 


July 1,1921, with July 1, 1914, as base, are shown in the following table: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SWITZERLAND, 1920-1921. 


: Index numbers (July 1, 

Num- 1914=— 100). 

ber of 

arti- |————___—_- - 

cles. | Jan.1,| Jan.1,Junel1,| July 1,| Jan.1,| Jan. 
1920. 1921. 1921. 1921. 1920. 921 


Commodity group. 
yg VULLS 


| 


bo 2 


| 308, 270. 4 | 216.0 | 214.6 |—30.4 |—20.6 
| 289 256.0 | 224.0 | 223.0 |—23.1 

294. 257.0 | 218.0 | 216.0 |—26.6 

| 287. 263.0 | 232.0 | 222.0 |—19.2 

11.8 

19, | 


; 


aries of life 
Foodstuffs and beverages 
Animal food: tuffs 
Vegetable foodstuffs.................. ) 
Beverages, tobacco, etc So 3 | 267. 226. 0 | 235.0 | 235.0 |- 
Clothing. . 407. 283.0 | 212.0 | 207.0 
Textiles 436.0 | 283.0 | 194.0 | 188. ¢ 56. 9 
Shoes , 316. 285.0 | 270.0 : 14.0 
Cf) ae 275. 293. 0 .0 26. 6 
Building materials 235.0 | 244.0 | 205.0 
Fuel and light . 347. 380. .0 
329. ) 


348, | ‘ .0 
$42.0 | 212. 185. 0 | 


wove 


PK DBDOmnmIweQeemu 


306. 5 | 222. 145, 1 
382. 315. 171.0 } 
Industrial coal 596. 355. 238. 0 
Metals 297.0 | 179.0 | 144.0 
Pig iron. ... 395. 216.0 | 162.0 
Textile raw materials and leather. ....... » | 340.0 | 159. 121.0 
417. {3. 122. 0 
298. 0 | . 116. 0 
Hides and leather 155.0 ’ 132. 0 : 
Miscellaneous 9 | 371.0 | 324.0 | 256.0 | 24: 


Raw materials for industrial producti 
Minerals 


| z “* Se, pee ig 
Total, all groups. ..........-.- Neeenebane 325.6 | 237.9 | 184.7 | 178.6 


a Two quotations. 
! Die schweizerischen Grosshandels-indexzahlen im ersten Halbjahr 1921 von Dr. J. Lorenz. Separaiab- 
druck aus der Neuen Ziircher Zeitung. 
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A as ° spe of the general index on January 1, 1921, with that 
July 1, 1921, shows that on the average wholesale prices have 
24.9 per cent during these 6 months. Compared with the index , 
January 1, 1920, wholesale prices had decreased 45.1 per cent 
July 1, 1921. Of the three large groups of commodities from whic) 
the general index is computed ‘that of | ‘raw materials for industrig 
production’ ’ experienced the largest fall in prices (35.1 per 
during the first six months of 1921. Next comes the grou 

‘necessaries for agricultural production”’ with 25.2 per cent. Thy 
smallest decrease in prices (20.6 per cent) took place in the groy 
‘necessaries of life.”’ 
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it. ThiWace Scales, Eamings, and Relative Welfare of Workers in the 
© group Painting Trades in Philadelphia. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





were convinced that a reduction of wages was necessary if 
building were to be revived, while employees were equally 
‘convineed that prevailing conditions did not justify a cut. Various 
‘studies of the situation were made by each side, and among others 
Pan inquiry into the situation of the workers in the painting trades in 
Philadelp ia was undertaken by the Labor Bureau (Inc.) of New 
York, the results of which have recently been published.t. The data 
presented are gathered from statistics on file in the Pennsylvania 
‘Department of Internal Affairs, from the records of the unions for 
whom the study was undertaken, and from the replies to a question- 
‘naire sent to the members of the unions in January, 1921. 

There are a number of different branches in the painting trades, 
and rates vary according to the kind of work done, but taking an 
average for the trade as a whole, in 1920 the union hours were 44.9 
a weal and the rate was $37.30 a week. Union wage rates and 

Saverage annual earnings are given from 1914 to 1920, inclusive. 
) Taking the figures for 1914 as a basis of comparison, the following 
' table shows the changes during the period: 


7) oe the winter of 1920-21 employers in the building trades 


St RAS 


COMPARATIVE RATES AND EARNINGS IN THE PHILADELPHIA PAINTING 
TRADES, 1914 TO 1920. 





} 
| 
Per cent in- 
—— Sf warave | crease (+) or 
ss Average | increase A verare decrease (—) 
ear. rate per rer 1914 annual eounpased 
week. over 1° earnings. compared | 
. rate. with 1914 | 
earnings. 
! | 
| RE ae ee Le re $652.21 |... ih dite 
hE aa tats «bob + mhe ae 522.24 | 19.9 
IRS eee) 18. 363 9.3 727. 36 | + IL5 
RAE ey pres 8 oF 21. 61 28.6 | 349.61 | - 15.7 
ba 25. 31 50. 7 1,322. 42 +102. 8 
& —Soreset east 1 30. 09 79. 1 1,633. 58 + 150. 5 
Sh aw dees s« 37. 29 122. 0 1,395. 49 114.0 


} ¥ “*- - ’ i 
} | 








In the table from which this is condensed the average weekly wage for 1919 is given as $23.09, This is 
» probably a typographical error, for the average calculated from the wages given for the separate trades is 
as Shown here, $30.09. 


Here, it will be noticed, the weekly rate shows a steady increase, 
but the annual earnings fluctuate rag pe | being sometimes more 
and sometimes less than in 1914. In only three instances does 


' The painting and decorating industry of Philadelphia. A report on wages, cost of living, profits, and 
economic conditions, compiled by the Labor Bureau (Inc.), in behalf of Philadelphia District Council! 
~y 21, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers of America. New York, March, 1921, 

pp. 
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the percentage increase in earnings exceed that in wage rates 
1916 the average weekly rate, compared with that of 1914, h: 
creased by 9.3 per cent, while the annual earnings had ner 
by 11.5 per cent, in 1918 the respective percentages were 50.7 
102.8, and in 1919 the percentage increase in annual earnin; 
150.5 as against 79 in the wage rate. 

Generally speaking, however, the earnings showed a smalle: 
centage increase than the wage rates, or even, as in 1917, a dee 
coincident with an increase in rates, This may indicate loss of \ 
ing time, or irregular employment. To get some idea of the | 
alence of unemployment, the questionnaire sent out in Januai 
members of the painting trades asked for data as to the amou: 
time the recipient was unemployed in 1920, and from these ans 
the average number of days lost in each trade was compiled 
results being as follows: 


Days host 

Trade. in 1920. 
NL hn vuchicniny ae sph Gabee (ren hebais> hood < $504. 99. | 
et ne stn tlins Ciel Bae ne chs pend aedidaien< tamer 66% 89. 0 
ic cuts, ticenuketen wae ais 05s age Se ee inne ee She ® > oa 83. 8 
i LSS Slo Le hele agihd bowacs ce ctdben sche dePar cies et at 73. 1 
ENS 3 = SEG ~ GA. dds ok abe kbd ~ SRUS be cub LEC SIE. USS 54. 2 
Ee ie lk leah « gen elt dkehacpeabids -ua-aé 47.7 
Be eS oes ont ids arcades nybs ll. 4 


The hardwood finishers show the greatest irregularity of emp! 
ment, with 99.1 days lost. As they seem to have had a five 
(40 hours) week, this would mean 19.8 weeks of unemployment, 
as their weekly wage was $40. their average loss in 1920 from | 

cause would be $792 per capita. The decorators with 89 days 
idleness, and the paper hangers with 83.8 are but little better 
The figures as a whole show that irregularity of caappayesent Is 
general and serious cause of loss to members of the painting tra 
A further illustration of the fact is given in the form of figures f) 
the State records showing the proportion of the total number 
painters in the State who, in 1915, were unemployed each mo1 
September was the only month in which no qnemployme nt was 
ported, but October and November were also favorable months 
unemployed being between 2 and 3 per cent of the whole body. F: 
this the percentage 1 ‘anges up to 31.2 in February, the highest fig 
reached. 

The effect of this irregularity of employment is so great, the rep 
contends, that while wage rates have risen by 122 per cent since 19 
the condition of the painters is worse now than it was then. T 
cost of living was determined by taking the cost and quantity bud; 
published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics a: 
standard, and applying to its items their retail prices in P hiludelp 
in 1920. The result is assumed to be the living wage necessa 
for a normal family of five in Philadelphia in 1920. By applying 
this figure the percentages of change in the cost of livi ing, as give! 
Government publications, for each year back to and ine luding 191 
the living wage for each year is obtaimed, and by comparing the livii 


wage with the average annual earnings, the relative well- being of the 


painters during this period is shown. The results are as follows: 
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LIVING WAGE AND ANNUAL EARNINGS OF PHILADELPHIA PAINTERS. 
> 7 


Annual ! 


| 
y ici rs | ofica an +2 
Year. Living wage. earnings. Deficiency. | 


/ 

$535 | 
HSI 
. , 363 | 636 
} 1917.. , 709 } 550 , 159 
one ESS 2,067 | ,322 | 745 
| - i 2,335 | 634 | 701 
2, 385 1,395 | 990) 





In this table the living wage has been calculated on the prices prevailing in December of each year, 
he living wage and the annual earnings have both been taken only to the nearest dollar. 


The figures for 1917, as given here, are evidently abnormal. For the 
eriod 1914 to 1919, excluding 1917, the average number of workers 


n the painting trades in Philadelphia, as recorded by the Pennsy!- 


ania Department of Internal Affairs, was approximaiely 850, but in 


917 the number suddenly rose to 1,153, only to fall in the following 
year to 825. It is entirely possible that the large number of workers 
fand the low average of the annual earnings were both due to the 
Scontinual shifting which was going on in that year, as men left their 
strade for the army or for porn, sen in Government plants. Omit- 
Sting that year as nonindicative, however, the table shows the pro- 
igressive deterioration of the painters’ economic position. The annua! 
Searnings have more than doubled since 1914, but they have noi 
Sincreased proportionately to the rise in the living wage, and relatively 
Hthe painters are worse off now than in 1914. 


The questionnaire sent out in January, 1921, contained questions 


jas to the number of rooms occupied, rent paid, etc., and the answers 
sto these queries corroborated, as far as housing is concerned, the 
jshowing made by the above figures as to the relative position of the 


painters in 1914 and in 1920. According to these answers, the rents 


ppaid by painters in 1921 had increased on the average by 76.1 pe 
jcent, whule the average number of rooms per family had decreased 


from 5.06 to 4.80. According to the figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics the minimum number of rooms for a normal family, con- 
sistent with health and decency, is five. In 1914 the painters slightly 


sexceeded this figure; now they are distinctly below it. 


There is considerable irony in this situation. Painters are engaged, along with 
other workers in the building trades, in constructing houses. The fact that rents 
have gone up indicates that there is a shortage of houses. In spite of the need for 
more houses, however, as shown by the living conditions of the painters themselves, 


| these same painters are suffering from a lack of opportunity to work at their trade 


and build more houses. In other words, the painters sufier both from cause and 
effect. 

Of course the question at once arises as to whether the trade can 
allord to pay better wages. To answer this, the survey falls back 
on the data filed with the State Department of Internal Affairs. No 
report on profits is made here, but each employing painier is required 
to file annually the number of his workers, the total amount paid in 
wages, the total capital invested, and the value of his product, from 
which data the investigators sought to find the profits realized. 

Authoritative calculations place the ratio of wage payments to the total cost of 


production in the painting and decorating industry at 75 percent. Cost of production 
in this case includes salaries, overhead and all other fixed charges. 
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This figure was obtained by inquiries made direct to the Master Painters j 
ciation of Philadelphia, and is based upon the practical business experience of th, 
leading Philadelphia contractors. It agrees with the estimate of the master » 
furnished for the chamber of commerce conference. 

Using this ratio, it is possible to make a fair estimate of the total cost of prod 
per year on the basis of the known figures of wages paid. The result shows tota 
ating expenses. 

By subtracting the total operating expense from the gross operating incom: . th, 
net profits figure is obtained. 

The 1919 net profits of the Philadelphia employing painters investigated by ¢h, 
State, according to this calculation, totaled approximately $876,867. This an 
to an average of 144.1 per cent on the capital invested, and 47.6 per cent on t} 
of the production for 1920. 
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By the same process the profits of the employing painters 
been worked out for each year from 1914 to 1919, inclusive; 1920 was 
of necessity omitted, as its figures were not available at the time the 
study was made. The profits thus obtained range from the 144.1 per 
cent on mvested capital in 1919 to 185.4 per cent mm 1917. The 
report suggests that such profits are sufficient to allow a material 
increase in wages, with a decrease in cost to the public, without 
interfering with a fair return on capital invested. ‘‘ The inadequacy 
of wages in the painting industry has been, in other words, econom- 
ically unnecessary.” 

The report ends with a brief survey of the health hazards of ' 
painting industry, the special danger to painters being due to 
presence of lead in the paints handled. ‘ Red lead, white lead, !ea 
sulphate, lead oxide, and other compounds present in paint, are 
among the most harmful of these poisons.’”’ Various studies 0 
lead poisoning are quoted to show the special danger incurred 
painters in this respect, and an appeal is made for a fair living wave 
and short hours, in order that they may be the better able to resist 
the effects of the materials they must use in their trades. 


we oe ee ee eet et ee 
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Effect of Irregular Employment on Income in the Building Trades. 


N A previous issue of the Review‘: comment was made upon the 
fact that the Structural Service Bureau of Philadelphia had 
worked out the average number of days’ employment which 2 

Philadelphia bricklayer could normally expect in a year, and the 
number of days he would probably lose through unemployment, 1!!- 
ness, and other causes beyond his control. The same bureau has 
worked out similar figures for all the building trades, and the results, 
taken in connection with the hourly rate of wages in the respective 
trades, are of interest as showing what these wages mean in terms 
of annual income. 

In making its calculations, the Structural Service Bureau first 
deducted from the 365 days of the year all Sundays, all holidays 
observed in the trade under consideration, and the number of ful! 
days lost through the custom of the trade in regard to work on Sat- 
urday. What remained was called the number of possible effective 
working days. From this was then deducted the time lost throug) 
unemployment, the time lost—and unpaid for—on the job throug! 








!See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, May, 1921, p. 109. 
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delay in the delivery of materials or through other causes for which 
the worker is not responsible, the average time during which weather 
conditions prevent work, and the average time lost through illness 
and absenteeism. The remainder was taken as the average time 
worked during the year. No deduction was made for time lost 
through labor troubles; the ‘‘average days worked per year”’ repre- 
sent what a man might expect if he took no part in strikes or lockouts, 
worked whenever weather permitted and bre could get work to do, 


and had average luck in securing employment. The results thus 
arrived at for the various trades are as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF TIME FOR 1920 IN PHILADELPHIA BUILDING TRADES. 


Possible | Average e 
| effective days Total 
working | worked | days lost. 
days. | per year. 


Full Half Recog- 
Trade. Satur- Satur- nized 
| days off. | days off. | holidays. 


Asbestos workers. . . 0 | 52 | ; 28) 185 
Brickns 600250050. 2 7 975 182 
Stonemasons ........- i 2 | 975 185 
Electrical workers... .. 5: ; 281 216 
Elevator constructors .........-. 5s‘ 5 | 281 216 | 
EE Oe Oe are oy et 5i } 281 20) | 
Firemen : 52 | 5 | IR] WY) 
GIR coc bis oc ei dence scceces 52 | 5 | 281 180 | 
Lathers, wood, wire, and metal...........| 52 | 280 190 
PURI bac dees asc Fact cece rtecde. 5: 5 | 255 170 
Plasterers’ helpers... ...... btishcd ce Seanee 52 | ; 281 1R0 
Cement finishers... ..... 5S G | IR] 176 
Painters , 12 
ce ES ee er ee ee : 182 
Plumbers 5 36 | 5 | a7: 200 
Riggers 52 | 17, 
Composition roofers.............-.......-. 182 
Slate and tile roofers..................-... 170 
ee ee 185 
PO aS coves hccectasete rir Shan | 180 
ey Fs Oe ae SOF pee ee 152 
Stone cutters. ......... ia fecal. as ecsata hea aaaid 180 
0 SEE eae ees 5s , 225 At) 
Tile setters 5 222 | 200 R? 
Tile setters’ helpers 282 200 R2 
Building laborers. . 281 217 64 











Notr.—Plasterers, painters, and paper hangers have a 40-hour week the year round; no Saturday work. 
Stonemasons, bricklayers, and carpenters have a full day off on Saturdays in July and August and Saturday 
before Labor Day. Plumbers have a full day off on Saturdays of June, July, August, and September; 
half days on Saturdays the balance of the year. Iron workers have full days off on Saturdays of June, 
july,and August. All other trades work 4+hour week, 8-hour day, 4 hours on Saturday, the year round, ex- 
cept building laborers, who work 50-hour week, 9-hour days and 5 hours on Saturday. On some work the 
building laborers do not have Saturday half days off. The 52 Sundays have been eliminated. Recognized 
holidays are considered as falling on other than Saturdays. 


On the basis of these figures the average annual income of the 
building trade worker in Philadelphia is easily calculated. In the 
September, 1921, issue of the Monrniy Lazsor Review (p. 113) 
a table was published giving the hourly rates paid the different 
building trades in various cities. These rates were compiled by the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, and represented condi- 
tions prevailing July 31, 1921. Taking the rates given in this table 
for Philadelphia, and applying them to the data concerning average 
number of days worked in a year, furnished by the Structural Service 
Bureau, the following table is obtained, in which the theoretic annual 
earnings represent what the worker would receive if he were employed 
for the full number of possible effective working days, and the 
average annual earnings show what he would receive if employed for 
the average number of days worked per year in his trade. 
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, Theoretic | Avera 
Trade —_ ae annual |= ann 
P earnings. (| earni! 
Ns Stink dsc dudipeddiinebicicctutdeet. $1.00 $8. 00 $2, 200 | : | 
ES SEE SE AMT Bins hagth 1.00 8. 00 2, 200 | 
TRS <n coc cay ches ee pate obs spectos - 90 7. 20 2,023 | os 
Elevator constructors................cecceeeee, . 90 7.20 | 2, 023 re 
i haan aden diate enn bbentebs cans 90 7. 20 2, 023 Bw: 
DIE Cid chLtelLD . td, ban comsiane todd bes eeen . 90 7.20 2,016 ‘ 
Ec oie Sadun bids ccmae suena aA 1. 00 8. 00 2, 040 | 
SON. 5.5 Cas ow dab eased sabncass . 80 6. 40 | 1,798 | 
Riss td chek btty kk nateh ston oubes ke . 80 6. 40 1, 632 | 
Salen so id bei Duibs chat debdbcbtns J . 90 7.20 1, 966 
a f 60 4. 80 1,344 | 
Roofers. ........-----2+--20+2eeeeeeeeeeee sees: ) 90 7. 20 2, 016 | 
Sheet-metal workers hited Bad iiiis <'st.<> wath ies . 90 7.20 2,016 | 
EIS «nhs one CLOSE, can cteeals os oneal . 90 7. 20 2,023 | 
SS EE ER apes MERE ape ee . 90 7. 20 2,016 
py, eee Js uke <amqbnbadies shane . 80 6. 40 1, 805 | 
| 











1 The table from which the hourly wage rates are taken does not include asbestos workers, firemen, g1 
cutters, plasterers’ and tile setters’ helpers, paper hangers, riggers, iron workers, upholsterers, or bui! 
laborers, so workers in these trades are omitted from the above calculations. 
























[t will be seen that in only 5 of the 15 trades considered do the theo- 
retic annual earnings fall below $2,000, and that there is only one 
case in which they are less than $1,600. The average annual 
earnings, on theother hand, do not ina single trade rise to $1,600, _ in 
only two instances reach $1,500; in seven trades they are below $1: 

The difference between the theoretic and the average annual earning 
lends force to Secretary Hoover’s statement that in the building 
trades ‘“‘one of the reasons for the constant drive for higher hour|; 
wages is to maintain an adequate annual income and to offset the 
loss due to intermittent occupation.”’ Probably, also, it throws 
some light on the reasons for the fact, deplored ry Senator Calde: 
that American-born young men are no longer entering apprentic 
ships and learning construction trades from the bottom up, with 
view to spending their lives in such work. 




















Wages in Mining and Metal Working Industries in France in 1920.' 


N FRANCE ‘a general movement for the reduction of wages ha 
been taking place for some months. ‘This reduction, which h: 
frequently taken the form of a reduction of the cost-of-livin 
bonuses, has been the cause of numerous protests and strikes. Labo: 
organizations at their various congresses this summer passed resolu 
tions of protest against wage reductions and the administrative con 
mittee of the General Confederation of Labor issued an appeal to th 
workers on August 19 in which the lowering of wages was called 
crime against the working classes and the “workers were urged | 
organize more closely for the purpose of defense. 

While the cost-of-living figures are still greatly in excess of livin 
expenses before the war there is evidence of considerable reductio 
during 1921. The figures of the regional cost-of- living committee 















1 L’ Information Sociale. 
2 Revue mensuelle des questions sociales, ouvriéres et fiscales. 


La malas des iin ey Aug. 18, 1921. pp. 1-3. 
August, 1921. pp. 114, 115. 
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at Paris show that the highest point was reached in that locality in 
the last quarter of 1920 when the index number was 370, and that 
since that time there has been a lowering in living cosis, the index 
for the second quarter of 1921 being 307, or a reduction of 17 per cent. 
The results of the study in different Departments show reductions 
varying from 8 to 28 per cent over different periods in the past year. 

In different localities in the mining industry wages have been 
reduced from 6 to 15 per cent. In Epinac in Burgundy the daily 
wages of workers over 16 years of age were reduced 3 frances (57.9 
cents, par) on August 16 and of workers under 16, 2 francs (38.6 
cents, par), the average daily wages of both underground and surface 

S workers being 16.50 francs ($3.18, par) as against 19 francs ($3.67, 
par) in July. In Haute-Cappe in the Loire reductions were 3.25 
Fand 2.25 frances (62.7 and 43.4 cents, par) respectively, beginning 
August 1, 1921, the underground workers receiving an average wage 
of 19.10 franes ($3.69, par) and the underground and surface workers 
17.44 frances ($3.37, par), while at Bert and Montcombroux there was 
a reduction from 17.80 to 16.74 frances ($3.44 to $3.23, par). In 
Aveyron on July 1 adult workers were reduced 4 frances (77.2 cents, 
par) and young workers 3 francs (57.9 cents, par), the wages of under- 
ground workers being 16.50 francs ($3.18, par) and those of under- 
ground and surface workers 15 franes ($2.90, par). Im Dauphiné 
wages of underground workers were reduced in April, 1921, from 21.72 
francs ($4.19, par) to 19.12 francs ($3.69, par) and other workers from 
19.65 to 16.71 francs ($3.79 to $3.23, par). 

The following tables show the variation in the average daily wages 
and output of miners in 1913 and August, 1920, and in average daily 
output and wages, and in labor costs from 1914 to 1920: 

CHANGES IN AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, COST OF LABOR PER METRIC TON, AND 
DAILY OUTPUT, AUGUST, 1920, COMPARED WITH i913. 
[1 frane at par=19.3 cents; kilogram~2.2046 pounds; metric ton=2,204.6 pounds.] 


Daily pages. 


Underground and surfa 


Underground workers. . 
i worker 


Increase or 
decrease. 


1913 August, 


1920. 


Amount. , 


Francs. Francs .| France. 
6. 20 22. 39 


9 . 
) Ss 


~ _ we - 
Fr -3- 


47 20, 51 


7: an 
~'© 


21.06 18. OF 


oe Ot ee OO 
- 


he 


5D 


Ol 19. 70 


Burgundy 


TORE A VOPOE 8... 2. ec cen 5.6 . 38 18.74 


Oi 


bU » : 
e 17. 80 
ol 


a Lv, OS 


j 
{ 
f 
i 
j 
\ 
j 
it \; 
j 
i 
f 


4 
eee 


mo tm = we be 


Centre ; .§ .23 | +143 
21. 01 +15, & +313 


> ee Oe 


| 
| 


40) 19. 90 


France as a whole.. 5. 96 21.66 | +15.70 | +263 | 


! Reported by the colliery committee. 
? Calculated from statistics of the mineral industry, year 1913. 
* Provisional amount. 
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CHANGES IN AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, COST OF LABOR PER METRIC TON 

OUTPUT, AUGUST, 1920, COMPARED WITH 1913—Concluded. 
Output per day. 


Underground and surfacs 


Underground workers. ver Anny 


| 
— ad 



























l 
Locality | | Increase or | Inere: 
socality. | | decrease. decr« 
q |August,| See » \|August,| 
wns | 1920. | me ae. | 
| Amount. jb. ¥ Amount. ‘® 
A 3 Pre; ae ie -_ : ia 
Kilos. | Kilos. | Kilos. | Kilos. Kilos. | Kilos. 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais. ............. 975 | 797 -178 |—18.3 | 730 368 —162 22 
EES SS Say ee pe 952 | 777 —175 |—138.4 612 489 —123 
Reet Sy AE ee Ee ea ae 910 | 705 -205 |—22.6 | 636 419 —217 { 
Pa 2. ise siiace ib kes 1, 368 1, 108 —260 |—19.1 827 658 —169 D 
Tarn and Aveyron..............--.-- 1,003 | *% 744 —259 |—25.9 625 3 451 —174 ’ 
"JR ME BT A Fes Fe 812} 708; —104 |—12.9 | 5a7 461} —136 ' 
Bouches-du-Rhone. .............-..:. 1,356 | 1,123 —233 |—17.2 | 919 718 —201 " 
France as a whole.............. 978 | 713 —265 |—27.2 | 695 { . as a + 








Cost of labor per metric ton. 








| | 


Increase. 
Locality. 1913 1920 


















Amount. 





| 
| 
Rey TOT ae FR ee | 
| 
| 











Francs. Francs. Francs. | 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais...............- 7. 80 | 34. 95 27.15 | 
RS sles di dud dhe vblbap oexve nit dikes 8. 16 | 10. 19 32. 03 2 
DMG SS cus a «cde aks Ue ads shebard 7. 89 | 45. 13 | 37. 24 159 
hs op ne ceded 6. 53 | 29. 93 | 23. 40 
ac ccsnamensgepans 7.98 3 41. 55 33. 87 | 
. PLS Lat CLE T TET T ee ore 7.73 38. 60 30. 57 | IN 
Bouches-du-Rhone..................... 5. 00 26.57 21. 57 431 






France as a whole.. .. 


3 Provisional amount. 
Mines in invaded districts included. 

5 Mines in invaded districts not included. 

€ Ton mined—the increase is 39 francs 82 ($7.69, par), or 562 per cent for the marketable ton. 


CHANGES IN AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND OUTPUT OF MINERS FROM 1914 TO 
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{France at par =19.3 cents; kilogram —2.2046 pounds; metric ton =2,204.6 pounds.) 




























































































Daily wages. Output per day. | 
| Under- | | Under- q otal Tota 
Year. | Under- | ground Under- | ground number | produc 

| ground | and sur- | ground | and sur- |... 2 . (metr 

'workers.| face j|workers.| face | Yr. ton: 

| workers. | workers. 

| Francs. | Francs.| Kilos. Kilos. 
1914, first half-year..................... | 5. 88 4.94 | 975 | 668 | 205,486 | 19,68 
PE PPOs 6 ail NS ee nso dunn ckab eas edagnls ter ane tés Disp e-ness esodieted 92, 086 7, 151, 5 
nc chonsas sveskoncacespeed dee bheceait 5. 64 | 4.78 856 626 | 105,672 19,532, 032 
RS: ote Ghs deste bib e~ i Fanties | 635/ 5.49 916 | 610 | 116,983 | 21,310,073 
he écrkon<Aege aes ab ~dds en eceke | 7. 83 | 6. 92 870 | 634 167,414 28, 915, 407 
Redes pnd RM ee eosin | IL 10. 12 827 | 564 | 168,528 | 26,259, 0s 
1919 (December)... - 2.22.22... 20. | 15.21 13. 44 740 | 448 |! 171,383 | 219; 966) 177 

| | | e | 
bp Adignat) i.e oz SS ies... 21. 66 19. 90 | 713 { aan 5189, 299 | 612,046, 110 





i Plus 18,698 for Lorraine. 
? Lorraine notincluded; with Lorraine, 22,341,867. 

* Mines in invaded districts included. 

* Mines in invaded districts not included. 

® Plus 20,982 for Lorraine. 

¢ Production for Lorraine not included. It amounted to 1,791,260 tons for the period January-Augu't, 


1920 
[S14] 
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ON, AN : ; ; ; 
. n the mechanical and metal-working industries reductions in 
£ 


minimum daily wages have been put in force at different periods in 
the various localities since April, 1921. The percentage reductions 
i range from 3.9 per cent to 15.3 per cent; the actual wages paid vary 






































Surface 
‘from 10 francs to 16.40 francs ($1.93 to $3.17, par). In nearly every 
instance & cost-of-living bonus is paid which amounts to at least one 
tren” [ franc, and in the majority of cases is between 1.5 and 2 frances (29 and 
_E 38.6 cents, par) daily. 
nt. Per 
; Revision of Wages in the French Mercantile Manne. 
92 Wy) 
Z 0,2 
| at REPORT from the American consul at Havre, France, 
4 | 79 dated July 13, 1921, gives the details of an agreement 
| = between the principal | shipping companies in France and 
4 representatives of the Seamen’s Union and the Officers Association 
@ -2) fm by which a reduction in wages and salaries has become effective. 
Conditions operating to bring about this amicable wage readjust- 
ment were, from the owners’ standpoint, high costs of operation, 
——— increasing competition of foreign shipping and general commercial 
stagnation, and, from the seamen’s standpoint, the number of 
—— ™ vessels laid up on account of lack of cargo and the large number of 
rcent. J) unemployed seamen. 
- The wage reduction for the deck and engine-room crew amounts 
39 © to 15 per cent. Under the agreement the monthly wages of boat- 
2 B® swains are 385 francs ($74.31, par), carpenters and second boatswains, 
38 [ 370 franes ($71.41, par); ab o-bedied seamen, 330 frances ($63.69, 
am par); ordinary seamen, 300 francs ($57.90, par); novices, 150 franes 
___*! B $28.95, par); cabin boys, 120 francs ($23.16, par); first stokers and 
3 oilers, 385 frances ($74.31, par); ordinary stokers, 360 francs ($69.48, 
“ & par); and bunker men, 330 francs ($63.69, par). ‘The wages of mis- 
cellaneous employees including stewards, cooks, baggagemen, kitchen 
help, ete., are reduced 50 to 60 frances ($9.65 to $11.58, par) from the 
previous scale for the higher paid employees, which amounts to about 
PO 100 a7 to 15 per cent reduction, and varying amounts for the lower paid 
workers. The agreement was retroactive, taking effect from July 1, 
1921. 
‘otal belie i 0 a serene 
Jucti 
ms). Wages and Working Conditions of British Seamen. 
7 NDER date of July 19, 1921, the American consul at 
889, 0 London sent a report on wages and working conditions 
1532, 932 of British seamen, as follows: 
‘OLS, 107 The wages of crews of British vessels are fixed by the National Maritime Board, 
on whose decisions are later considered by the local labor organizations concerned 
ce throughout the British Isles and ratified or not according as they are satisfactory to 





the men concerned. At the present time many changes in the rates of pay are in 
process of being made, but the monthly scale now in existence 1s approximately as 
follows on ordinary cargo vessels of about 5,000 tons gross: 








Lugust, 
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[1 pound at par=$4.87; 1 shilling=24.3 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cenis.] 


< 
EES RI RE a RG TeMeee: TS SIN Se ee 
i I IE SAE A ARIES sat, | Sie S She SNe so eit al Tie rea Se 20 
aE ag BER SRE NaS RD Be! EE ea I As pie a 
ee ae SEO ius ced ite gO. Sit au Eas aia | ee 
I hase ad ak ob ule ble eb Gd dod welde hie dnd . 80 
GN RE SES ESE SER ee eas emt) Cay param .& 
ts oda teal soi 9 bo OEE tnd anne 440-0 6a 20 
I Se age kos bee cc des cnet bat Bape cence mes 


These rates are approximately those in force for motor vessels also. 
ee RUNNIN, cntacarne <2 cag cone «sheds ccnpipegcesesnacs 


EIT SR rN ge yp nd. TR dae a a i pc 
ne... Li. + GNU bee nS Bia gaths den S sag 45% > aapeds > oce 
I 00k dees Cesk i ee eee eric ek oto: 








Ordinary seamen (12 to 24 months’ service) 
































Ordinary seamen (over 24 months’ service)..................... 815 1 
Coal trimmers (less than 1 month’s service)... .................... 516 0 
Coal trimmers (with more than 1 month’s service)................ 12 0 
EE EEE CEL SES A ae ee CS ee eS ee 13 @ ¢ 
Steward’s department: 
na raat a aa erty pala REN el RR ieee ana ean 19 0 
ee S70 tre eS re) kw bs Foe Soden cele dba e ch . 1315 
i ld a cand pda sn weds J i3 0 0 
NT ae TS Oy a ee ee a ce Ss {) f 
10 0 
Andehent cohhe en ee oe ee i3 oO ( 
NSO EE SR Ae GA? eee ee ee ae, i310 0 
MPA Aled . QUEGibis. wiles ivise.. J oied. ik a. Srey ( 


At sea it is customary for practically all members of crews to work four hour 
and four hours off, day and night, while in port the seamen work an eight-hour d 
usually 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

Shore leave is usually granted when in port, but men who are not ready for w 
promptly the next morning may be logged for two days’ pay. 

The seamen and firemen live and eat in the forecastle. They have to carr 
own food from the galley, having no messboys to wait on them. Hot water or sh: 
baths such as are found on nearly all American ships are practically unknow! 
British vessels. When hot water is desired, it has to be heated on the galley si 

Overtime has until recently been paid at the rate of Is. 6d. per hour, bui 
National Maritime Board have within the past few days decided upon its practical! 
abolition and the substitution therefor of additional time off. The National M 
time Board states privately, however, that a deadlock has arisen on this subject ' 
the seamen’s unions. 

The rates of pay are not confined to those given above, but vary extensively acc: 
ing to the size and type of vessel concerned. 


——__———~—=m 0 iC 


Wage Adjustments on Basis of Cost of Living, Great Britain. 





pis August, 1921, number of the British Labor Gazette ) ale 
p. 390, 391) details of the agreements entered into by the en 
amg and workers in various industries regarding wage adjust st- 
pa ‘The figures given in this account have been embodied in t! 
following table. Column 2 of the table shows the index number 
cost of living which is to be taken in each case as the standard in 
determining wage rates. This index number is the index number of 
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prices computed each month by the Ministry of Labor, using July, 
914, prices as 100 ee cent, and is used in the wage revision as repre- 
‘onting a certain plane of cost ef living. When the cost of living 
‘ses or falls, as shown by increase or decrease in the index number, 
+ is agreed that the wage rate shall fluctuate accordingly. Column 
b shows the number of — of variation from the standard necessary 
» occasion a revision of wage rates. In Coiumn 4 is shown the corres- 
nding adjustment which it is agreed to make for every variation 
rom the standard of the amount indicated in Column 3. Thus, the 
vages of women over 18 employed in the engineering trades are to be 


Siotermined as follows: The rate of wages in effect when the imdex 


‘cure showed that the cost of living was 240 per cent of prewar prices 
hal! be imereased or decreased 1s. per week for every 7 points of 
-sriation above or below the index number of 240, the rates to be 
evised quarterly. Likewise, for every point of change upward from 
sn index number of 200, the basic wages of time-workers in the 
bleaching, ete., industry in Yorkshire shall be increased 1 per cent 
and for every point of fluctuation downward from 200 they shall be 


lecreased 0.8426 of 1 per cent. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS BASED ON COST OF LIVING, IN GREAT BRITAIN, BY INDUSTRY. 
[£ at par=$4.8665; shilling =24.3 cents; penny =2.03 cents.] 
. (4 rTe on | ng 
boner ol Variation wage Saiust- 
yo necessary} 9°) 9 7 
Industry covered. — | for wage | ponte — How often revised. 
2 | ine ria LION O 
| Variation | — amount speci- 
LiL. ss _ 2 
occurs.! | fied in Col. (3). 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
4 a : 
le BPG TEA | 64 points| 4d. per hour...| Semiannually 
= Engineering works: 
Women over 18 years of age.............. ae 7 points.| 1s. per week...) Quarterly. 
Girls, 14 to 18 years of age...............- eee }...do....) 4d. to 10d. per | Do. 
2] week. 
@ Wool textile industry: SA 
hte 2) bik ERS. cx does okie ee oS. e 10 points | i0 per cent of | On 10 points’ varin- 


‘“‘cost of liv- | tion 
ing wage.”’2 | 
Pieceworkers- | 
Spinning and manufacturing, males..| 205,down-|...do....; 8.15 percent of | Do. 
ward;235, | ‘cost of liv- 
| upward. | | ing wage.’ =| 


Spinning and manufacturing, females.|...do......|...do....| 8.63 percent of | Do 
““cost of liv- 
| } ing wage.’’+ | 
Pressers and blanket raisers.......... .--G0....../.. do. ...| 6.36 per cel t of | Do. 
| “gost of liv- | 
ing wage.” 
i oe oe ss ewicd & 6.988 per cent of Do. 


cost of liv- | 
ing wage.’’ 


do... } do. 


Bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing: 7 


Yorkshire } 
Ee ee | 200, up- | | point 1 per cent of | Quarterly 
ward. basic rate 
an < 506 ub Nb aie on Seed. ne % 1...do0....| $ of percent- Do. 
| 
act i Lime 
| | | workers. 


‘ The index numbers of cost of living in this column are based upon July, 1914, prices and represent t! 
point agreed upon, variation from which is to occasion wage revision. 

“Cost of living wage” to be calculated on basic rate of 33s. or 80 per cent of index number, whic! 
gives higher amount. 

3 “Cost of living wage,” assuming present index number as 205, to be calculated on basis of 85.90 per cont 
of index mumber. 

‘Cost of living wage”’ to be caleulated on basis of 90.681 per cent of index number. 

“Cost of living wage’”’ to be calculated on basis of 66.81 per eent of index number. 

6 “Cost of living wage’’ to be calculated on basis of 73.487 per cent of index number. 

’In Laneashire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire, agreement is that when index number of 220 is reached certain 
agreed “‘cost of living rates’’ shall be in effect. 


eye 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS BASED ON COST OF LIVING, IN 
INDUSTR Y—Continued. 






TREAT BRITAIN, By 


I 




















Index Varia- | Corresponding 
number | tion nec-| wage adjust- 
from essary | ment for each 
Industry covered. which for wage| variationof | How often reyicog 
variation | adjust- | amount speci- 
occurs. ment. | fied in Col. (3). 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5 














Bleaching, dyeing, printing and finish- | 
ing—Concluded. 
Forkshire Concluded. j 
ane, WOENINO 2... ows cei canst int Bete | 200,down-| 1 point..| 0.8426 percent | Quarterly. 
ward. of basic rate. 
eT oe ee O. . .20c}.2-0O....| $ OF percent- Do. 


| age of time- 
workers. 








Scotland »— 
Males under 21, females under 18... _. ! 200, up- }...do....! 1 per cent of Do, 
ward. | “cost of liv- | 
| ing wage.’’ 
200, down- |...do....| 0.8426 percent | Do, 
ward. | of “cost of 
| living wage.” 
Hosiery industry, Midland..................- 251, down-| 6 points.| 1d.taken trom | 
| ward to | bonus. 
245. | 
| 245, down- | 15 points)... .. do ant 
| ward to 
| 230. 
| 230,down-/| 10 points! ..... Biies< cesun 
ward. 
Carpet manufacture: 
eo Aer blee bis amee |..-d0....| 10 per cent of | On 10 point 
basic rates. ation. 
Pieceworkers......... ee «ancien kd ote San oh as a Do, 
Wholesale clothing manufacture: 
ESET ater Se SA ty eee te |124 points) id. told. per , On 123 poi 
hour. riation. 
ncn tiexksbicdceh St phabbecedesedoces bE Soe '...d0....! 4d. per hour... Do. 
Paper manufacture: 
hE A jimetabiral 255, down- | 25points 2d. per hour ©. On 25 point 
ward to | ation. 
230. 
DEF cent eee oe eee, od do......'...do....| 14d. per hour !¢ Do. 
a Fae ETRE Se Pe 230, down- | 15 points ..... do........, On 15 point 
ward to ation. 
215. 
ee a. ibs dinnttobccsdsev ee do....../...do....) 1d. per hour ”. Do. 
ES ae 2S eee 215, down-|...do....| 14d. per hour ° Do. 
ward to | 
200. 
Pemoletiscik....sucue Nisin dk diinittetedediniincie odie atnte ee oe do....| 7d. per hour ?°,} Do. 


Vehicle manufacture: 
Midlands, North of England, and Glas- | 241,down-/ 10 points, 3d. per hour...| Quarterly. 


gow. ward to 
231. 
| 231, down- | 64 points ....-. i. « cpervel Do. 
es =a 
London, South of England, and Edin- | 238,down-|...do..........do........ Do, 
burgh. ward. 
Railway service: 
I kad dal >. ocescccccccleeevetseeee< | 5points. 1s. per week 1. Do. 
Clerical and supervisory staff— 
EEE 5 6.6 sb gnt otc btionscccniehocercescodedc do.... £5 per year. Do. 
PLINER... oui. ci diceocecedcaldbeedecseces |...d0.... 2s. per week 1). Do. 
Wage workers, female. .............. adasdicasd -.|-.-d0...., Is. 6d. per Do. 
} week. 1 
ae MOE WIOG BA eo nk a See cd ecw cess = Sade ee awankaks ' § points.' 2, of bonus™...| Semiannuall; 


8 Scale subject to reconsideration if index falls to 140. 

® Certain agreed “cost of living rates’’ for adults to go into effect when index number of 220 is rea 
‘ - In case of reduction, one month’s grace to be allowed before going into effect; increase effective wit! 

elay. 
ul Wages not, however, to fall below certain fixed mimina, generally at least 100 aay cent above pr‘ 
rates. Amount of bonus ——— when index number lies between 221 and 225 shall be increased by | 
index numbers of 226 to 230; by 2s. for 231 to 235; and so on upwards; and reduced by Is. for index num 
of 216 to 220; by 2s. for 211 to 215 and so on downwards, eg that a fall in the index number from 2 
261, and a rise from 241 to 249 shall warrant an adjustment of ls. per week only. 

1 Bonus was fixed, on Mar. 1, 1920, at 130 per cent on first 35s. per week of salary, 60 per cent on | 
£108 15s. per year and 45 per cent on all in excess of £200. From Sept. 1, 1921, the bonus on salari« 
£501 to £ is reduced 15 per cent; on those of £700 to £799, 20 per cent; ete., the reduction increasin; 
5 per cent for each additional £100 of salary. 
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ADJUSTMENTS BASED ON COST OF LIVING, IN GREAT BRITAIN. BY 


INDUSTR Y—Concluded. 


| Index 
number 
from 
which 
variation 
occurs. 


Industry covered. 


(2) 





Police service: e 
Metropolitan police— 
Married men— 
Constables oad 
thes, sieuadibbsetracannenws 
Single men— 
Constables 
DLs 6 6dwdsaads décdcocsecés 


Forces in districts of intermediate size— 
Married men— 
Constables 


ti hs dad oe Sebs ee ebbe aoe 
Single men— 
Constables 
a REE aa aE 
County or rural forces— 
Married men— 
Constables 
a a 
Single men— 
i ttcnccktenktntessiedwh 
FE ae 
Civil engineering Work 5.......ccccccccccccces 
F Cable manufacture, males 
Bed manufacture, dyeing, dry cleaning, tram- | 
ways. 


silk manufacturing, Leek and Macclesfield 


Te ES A a eee et lpignatce 


Brewery works, Burton... .. 
Musical instrument manufacture, London 
Gold, silver, and allied trades, London 


COUPGr Scat cccckhaccccdcsaceccsccces i ecnsraaion ee 


Furniture manufacture: 
London— 
Cabinetmakers, polishers and uphol- 
sterers, male. 
Packers and porters. ........ccecccees 
Polishers, female 
Upholsterers, female. ................ 
High W ycombe— 





5 points. 


..| 64 points 
| Il points 


Varia- 
tion nee- 
essary 
for wage | 
adjust- 
ment. 


Corresponding 
wage adjust- | 
ment for each | 
Variation of 
amount speci- | 
fied in Col. (3). 


How often revised, 


(4) 


| 

| 

| 

. per week...| 
2s.3d.per week | 


Semiannually. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


$. per week... 
l4d. per 
week. 


<— “a 
~-G0..:.!| 


| Js. 10d. 

| week. 
.-do....| 2s. 1d. per week 
.-do. oa 


ee 


per 


lid. per week 
ls. 3d. per week 


a... 


ne Is. 9d. per week 
GO. . .s 


2s. per week... 


— ee 
et 
74 points 
..-do 


104d. per week 
ls. per week... 
$d. per hour...| 
a 
is. per week... -| 





64 points 4d. per hour... 
10 points ..... do 
11} points ..... do 
13 points ..... | eRe 








| 9 points.’..... 
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Wages in the Punjab (India) in 1920.’ 

r ‘HE following statement regarding the wages paid various c!| 


of workers in the Punjab appeared in the recent annual : 
of the director of industries for that district: 





AVERAGE 





MONTHLY WAGES PAID IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN THE P 
DURING THE YEAR 1920. 





[1 rupee at par = 32.44 cents; 1 anna= 2.08 cents.] 




































| Average || 
Occupation. | wages per || Occupation. W 
month || 
Skilled iabor: | Rupees. Skilled labor—Concluded. 
Engineérs, first class. ........--..... 150 ER Ae ee 
Engineers, second class.............. 120 ES III i Ke ai 
BR Sea Te ee 30 Reelers:(women).........--.....-++- 
NUS Bids dina xs thuweensnueen 25 PRESS GUUMIDONISOES 2. «oo owe swe deena 
IN, «us dian s «dite: adabdaada 35 Pe CMTEEIROOED . «<a 0 0-ccwpreninidinetbue 
SS a vse thitiatins acaba 50 | Unskilled labor: 
SPIN i w.0.s atahtnytentateatandube ali e ais « 35 Ceolies (openers)... ........cssscee- 
NN, 2, oan cook sac ice sdedme toes 20 Coolies (men) On gins. ....--. 2. ee. 
eee Pe 20 | Coolies (women) on gins........«..- 










1 Sion ie day. 
Labor Conditions and Wages in Peru. 


HE August 23, 1921, issue of Commerce Reports, published 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Comme: 
states that during the war it was pessible for labor in Peru 


few general strikes. The wage scale, in view of the prevailing 
of living is very low and can be explained only by the low standard 
living existing in that country. Field workers receive from 2 to 4 
($0.97 to $1.95, par) per day, and skilled labor from 5 to 8 sols ($: 
to $3.89, par). Common laborers in the mines receive from 14 
sols ($0.73 to $1.46, par) a day. On account of the great nun 
of holidays and fiestas the annual income is far less than the ds 
rates seem to indicate. Since 1914, wages have increased mot m: 
than 40 to 60 per cent, and there have been some reductions dui 
the past six months in agricultural districts. There has been no ¢ 
eral reduction of wages in the mines, though they are producing w 
out profit and have curtailed production by 30 per cent. This is s 
to be due largely to the influenza epidemic in which thousands 
workers were lost. 












1 India (Punjab). Director ofindustries. Annual report on the working of the Indian factories act, 
in the Punjab for the year 1920. Lahore, 1921, p. 14. 








acquire vastly increased power, and that since the war there have bee: 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 


commendations for Minor Lines of Confectionery and Food Prepa- 
rations in Massachusetts. 


HE Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, Division 
of Minimum Wage, reports a recommended rate for a variety 
of occupations covering the manufacture of flavoring ex- 

wcts, confectioners’ and soda fountain supplies, macaroni, potato 

ips, peanut butter, prepared flour, blanched and salted nuts, 
ewing gum, and similar products. Investigations in this field were 
wde in October and November, 1919, and considerable differences 
the rates paid were found. The group is regarded as a rather mis- 
llaneous one, but the conclusion was arrived at in September of the 
rrent year that a minimum wage could be equitably established for 

e various employments. 

A public hearing was set for September 24, at which time the 

llowing rates were agreed upon for full-time workers: 





|. For those 16 years of age and over, with three months’ experience, not less than 
a) - ia 
9a week. 


ad b 2. For beginners 16 years of age and over, not less than $10 a week. 

errs 3. For those under 16, with nine months’ experience, not less than $9 a week. 

a, 4, For beginners under 16, not less than $8. 

re Me 5. These recommendations shall take effect on November 1, 1921. 

} Deen we . oye ° ° 
ter [hese rates range above those still prevailing in some occupations 

rd of Myere the recommendations date from 1917 or 1918 or even earlier, 
i i . . ° P . @ e 

sal ut are considerably less than those fixed in 1920 for men’s clothing 

9 d raincoats and paper boxes ($15.25), which may be classed as per- 


aps more skilled occupations; and also lower than the rates for office 
leaners ($15.40), which can hardly be so classed. The rate for 
andy making in 1919 was fixed at $12.50, and for canning and 
reserving, the same year, at $11. The cost of living was found by 
he present board to be $13.50 per week, but the financial condition 
f the occupation was found not to warrant a wage rate of this 
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Publication of Names of Delinquent Employers under Massachusetts 
w. 


HE Massachusetts statute regarding minimum wage lacks the 
mandatory feature found im similar statutes in other States, 
| acceptance by employers being voluntary. However, the 
uty is laid upon the administrative body to publish the names of 
rmployers who fail or refuse to observe the rate fixed by the decree. 
The provision reads as follows: 
The commission shall from time to time determine whether employers in each 
bccupation investigated are obeying its decrees and shall publish, in the manner pro- 


‘ided in section 4, the name of any employer whom it finds to be violating any such 
ecree, 
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whether or not the decrees were being complied with. 
the decision of Holcombe v. Creamer (231 Mass. 99, 120 N. E. 









have been made from time to time, and, in general, compliance hx 





No action had ever been taken under this provision, largely },.) 
cause of inability to make satisfactory inspections to determine 
Followiny : 
354 
sustaining the constitutionality of the law and the power of the mii 
imum wage commission to make inspections, complete inspectio, 





been secured on a representation of the facts to the employers ¢),. 
cerned. However, there have been some persistent violatox 
notably in the paper box industry, in which some employers hay 
announced their intention not to comply with the decree. The con. 


eneral his opinion x 


Gd 





rovisions of t 


mission thereupon requested of the saat 4 f 
e 


to the constitutionality of the aw directing the pub. 
lication of names, asking whether it was in fact mandatory, whethe 
the commission would be liable in damages for publishing in goo; 
faith the names of delinquent employers, and submitting a tentatiy 
draft of a form of publication proposed to be used. The attorney 
general considered the various provisions of the act, and reached th 
conclusion that while in one section publication was made permissive 
in section 11, quoted above, a mandatory provision was enacted 
laying a duty upon the commission to publish the names of employer 
who were found not to obey its decree. Publication in good fuaith 
would not expose them to liability in action for damages; the lay 
also protects newspapers in making such publications without malic 
and in good faith. 

In accordance with the foregoing the commission reports that it 
is advertising the firms that have refused to comply with the pape 
box industry decree. 
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Order Fixing Wages in Public Housekeeping in Washington. 


HE Industrial Welfare Committee of the Department of Labor 
- and Industries of Washington, the successor of the Industrial 
Welfare Commission of that State, has issued as of August 5 3 
revision of the order fixing wages in public housekeeping. This is 
one of the industries for which an order superseding the war emergency 
order of September 10, 1918, had been issued, the order now super- 
seded bearing date of April 3, 1920. The scope of the new order 
varies a little from its predecessor, cooks and housekeepers being 
omitted from the list of persons to whom the order applies, though 
the question remains upee whether the general term “any other 
occupation which would properly be classified under public house- 
keeping” would still bring these necessary employees under the order, 
even though not specifically named. The employment of females 
as bell hops (permitted under the earlier order) is forbidden. 

From the list of establishments covered the present order omits 
cook houses in camps. 

The rates are somewhat reduced, the wage of $18 per week, or 33 
per day, or 374 cents per hour of the 1920 order now being fixed at 
$14.50 per week, $2.50 per day, and 35 cents per hour. These rates 
are on the basis of a week of 48 hours and a day of 8 hours. ‘The 
only limitation of the former order as to work time was, “not more 
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than six days in any one week,’’ though the daily and weekly rates 
evidently assumed an 8-hour day. The present order is more specific, 
and contains an emergency provision permitting 10 consecutive 
days’ work “‘when a sufficient emergency exists, such as renders it 
absolutely impossible to secure sufficient substitute help.’”’ However, 
the emergency shall not preclude four days’ rest in any 28-day period. 

Very slight reduction is made in the amount that may be deducted 
where board is furnished, the total being 95 cents per day instead of 
g1 as formerly. Individual meals are rated, breakfast 20 cents, 
lunch 30 cents, and dinner 45 cents, instead of 25 cents, 35 cents, and 
40 cents respectively, as formerly. 

A companion order governing the employment of minors (persons 
of either sex under the age of 18 years) was issued as of the same date. 
Rates of wages are not changed from those fixed by the order of 
1920 in the same field, nor are the hours of labor, the only change 
relating to the deductions for meals, which are the same as in the 
order for adults. These orders became effective October 4, 1921 





eee 


Basic Living Wage in South Australia. 


Australia, reports a new basic living wage fixed by. the. Indus- 

trial Board of South Australia, effective August 4, 1921. 
This makes the minimum wage for each adult male. employed in 
Adelaide and its suburbs 13s. 3d. ($3.22, par) per day, this being an 
increase of 9d. ($0.18, par) over the preceding rate. In 1916 the 
statutory rate was 9s. ($2.19, par), which was advanced in 1918 
to 10s. 6d. ($2.56, par), and in 1920 to 12s. 6d. ($3.04, par). These 
rates apply to all male adults employed by the State, municipality, 
or private industries within the metropolitan area of Adelaide, 
although it reduces the wages of no one. 

Serious criticism has been directed against the board for increasing 
the wage at a time when the cost of living is falling in South Aus- 
tralia, as wages are falling in all parts of the world. Increasing 
unemployment is forecast, and a demoralization of labor conditions 
in the rural districts, to which the rate does not apply. The popu- 
lation covered by the finding amounts to 54 per cent of the total 
population of the State. The premier of South Australia estimates 
that the increase will cost the State Government alone between 
£52,000 and £53,000 ($253,058 and $257,925, par) for the current 
year. No estimate is available as to the probable effect on private 
industry. ‘Fhe board is now holding hearings relative to the living 
wage for employment for adult females. 


A COMMUNICATION from the American consul at Adelaide, 
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Wage Award by Judge Landis in Chicago Building ‘J 


7, 1921. 


‘ 
rades, Sepiel 
* 


HE following is the text of the award made by Judge Land 


the recent buildmg trades controversy of Chicago: 


This is an arbitration of wage differences betweer. employers and employ 
building construction. The agreement was entered into between the Building 
struction Empleyers’ Association, the Associated Builders, and the Chicago Bu 
Trades Council after several weeks of idleness in the industry, and authoriz: 
undersigned as umpire to fix the wages to be paid in the several trades represent 
award to become effective when made and remain in force until May 31, 1922. 
also agreed that on or before February 1, 1922, the umpire shall determine 1! 
to control from May 31, 1922, for the period of one year. Further, there was 
vision that the principles and conditions of all trade agreements shall be 
nearly uniform as possible, and the parties stipulated that should any trade a 
tion board be unable to agree upon any provisions oi their agreement involvin: 
ditions, working rules, etc., nach dispute should be submitted to the umptr: 
final decision. This latter provision was most important, for it put it in th 
of either the employer or the employee to free any trade from ali detrimental v 
rules and conditions by the simple process of withholding assent to such provis 

It is the violation of no confidence to say that building construction had 
into bad repute in this communiiy. There was a genera! disposition to k 
from it as a thing diseased. Capital avoided it. The wise dollar preferred n 
other form of activity, or no activity. And this applied to the whole range oi | 
ing construction from the cottage to the skyscraper. This attitude of the pu 
added to the profound commercial and industrial depression generally 
resulted in a virtual famine in housing accommodations and brought about the 
ness of many thousands of men willing to work. It was in view of these condi 
that the umpire conceived it to be his duty to aid these parties to rehabilitate 
industry in the esteem of the public, the great unrepresented party to this ar! 
tion, but nevertheless the one wpon whom the consequences of the award would 

This loss of the public faith was not due entirely to the wage question. The: 
making of a wage award would not have placed the industry on solid ground. 
liable testimony showed that a 20 per cent reduction in wages, other conditi 
remaining the same, would produce but a 6 or 7 per cent reduction in building « 

The real malady lurked in a maze of conditions artificially created to give the part 
a monopoly and in rules designed to produce waste for the mere sake of waste, 
combining to bring about an insufferable situation, not the least burdensome elem: 
of which was the jurisdictional dispute between trades members of the same par 
a. ° ig apineges 

t is not ible that all has been done that might have been done, nor thai 

errors have been made in these agreements, but it is my judgment that the numero 
corrective provisions that have been included in the more than 40 trade agreemen‘ 
if carried out in good faith, will produce savings and economies to the public 
greater than would have resulted from a 20 per cent wage reduction, other fact 
and conditions remaining the same. 

Some of the trades such as the carpenters, plasterers, and painters have seen 
to hold aloof from the arbitration. Therefore in applying a wage scale to the n 
conditions of the trades that are here, I do so with the distinct understanding th 
those trades that have refused to come in and revise their agreements along just a: 
reasonable lines as most of you have done, will not receive your support of th. 
wasteful and subversive practices, for this would be to permit them to capitalive 
your good work to their advantage and to your detriment. The highest dictates « 
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ih morality and interest require that you adopt and adhere to this policy. To 

lustrate what I have in mind in this connection I refer you to the window-glass 
dustry, said to be controlled in Chicago by six firms. The representative of the 
ittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and the president of the Glaziers’ Union appeared here 

, behalf of this trade and insisted upon a working agreement containing a provision 

hat no glazing should be permitted. to be done in the shop; that it should all be done 

» the building or job. This attitude of these two interests was plainly hostile to 

publie weliare, particularly the owners of small homes. Certainlv that trade 

bas no call on you to support it in that unconscionable practice. 

You have made what is called the ‘‘uniform agreement’’ applicable to all trades. 
ach separate trade agreement expressly adopts this uniform agreement and provides 
hat it shall control as against any conflicting working rule. In earrving out the 
jeclared purpose of preventing strikes and lockouts and other waste and avoidable 
pense, annoyances, and delays, and for the purpose of making building costs as low, 
table, and certain as possible, consistent with fair wages, this uniform agreement pro 

hides for the peaceful adjustment of disputes by arbitration, subject to appeal to the 

:tional Board for Jurisdictional Awards, with whose decisions all parties agree to 

omply; that you will not stop work individually or collectively under penalties 

rescribed, except only when an owner attempts to construct a building with non- 
nion men While putting up another building on which you are employed, and when 
he employer fails to pay employees for work done; that in case of scarcity of help 
nonunion men may work with union men until such time as union men may be ob- 
ained; that any journeyman may use in his work the tools of any other trade; that 
mall tasks of not over 30 minutes’ duration in any one day belonging to any trade may 

e performed by any other trade at the discretion of the employer; that overtime work 

juring two and one-half hours beyond the regular working day shall be compensated 
nt one and one-half times the regular wage; that overtime work beyond this, and work 

erformed Saturday afternoon, Sundays, and holidays shall be paid at double the 
regular rate; that shift work will be paid at the regular rate; that contractors not 
affiliated with these associations may avail themselves of all benefits of these agree- 
iments by either joining the association or paying the regular dues and fees that members 
pay; that the union will provide them to any contractor, whether a party to any agree- 
ment or not, under the rules and at the wage provided im these agreements. 

It is further expressly agreed and stipulated that there shall be no restriction as to 
the amount of work a man may do, nor against the use of machinery, methods or appli- 
ances, nor against any raw or manufactured material except prison made. Employers 
may employ or discharge whomsoever of the union they please, and employees may 
work for whomsoever they see fit, and the foreman, if amy, is to be exclusively the 
agent of the employer. 

Each of that group of trades that have entered into agreements with the Associated 
Builders and 16 of those that have signed up with members of the Building Construc- 
tion Employers Association agree that nothing shal: prohibit an employer or one mem- 
ber of a firm of contractors from working on his or their own jobs. Employers and 
employees of some trades acting in cooperation have refused to the public the benefit 
of the economy that would result from the operation oi .Liz provision, and three trades 
require work to be done by skilled men that laborers or helpers might do. Therefore 
in fixing the wage in these trades, I have been obliged to consider the waste thus occa- 
sioned. Ifatany time before November first next, any of these unions notify me of 
their willingness to change their attitude in this respect I will advance their wages 
accordingly as the rule is applied in the present award to other trades. 

[tiga matter of very deep gratification that all trades have eliminated jurisdictional 
matters by providing that ‘‘all work undertaken by the parties of the first part (1! 
employer) shall be done by the parties of the second part (the employees), subject to 
the decisions of the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards,’’ thus making the em 
ployer responsible for the kind of work he may contract to do and placing on him the 
initiative for settling disputes between unions as to the kind of laber they shal! per- 
form according to the provisions of the uniform agreement and reference to the National 
Board for Junsdictional Awards. 

The wages im force at the time werk was stopped in May were $1.25 per hour for 
skilled men and $1 per hour for common labor. These rates had been obtained in 
Chicago during 1920 and apparently had been originally fixed in total disregard of skill, 
hanna length of apprenticeship, and necessary loss of time due to weather and season- 
able demand. Theretofore in Chicago and elsewhere these considerations had influ- 
enced and controlled the matter, as they have since and do now in other localities. 
Manifestly this theory was fundamentally erroneous and in violation of the principles 
heretofore announced in this proceeding. Having in mind these principles, the rates 
oi the highest skilled trades such as the bricklayers have been reduced approximately 
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12} per cent below the rate of 1920 and the wages for all other trades have been 
accordingly. 

While it may be true that since the existing scale was fixed living costs ha 
reduced approximately 20 per cent and that the rates here announced may ji) 
persons unfamiliar with these trades as high when compared with wages paid jn « 
industries, it must be remembered that in the building trades workers are |im |; 
weather conditions and other causes to from 150 to 200 days work per year. 
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The following trades are not in this arbitration: Carpenters, elevator construct rs 
plasterers, sheet metal, painters, glaziers, fixture hangers. 

Early in the arbitration a tentative carpenters’ agreement was submitted. That 
document is at variance with the new uniform agreement in several particulars. |t 
provides double time for all overtime ; itrequireseight hours’ pay for seven hours’ wrk 
shift time; the work covered by the agreement harbors jurisdictional disputes with 
other trades; it provides that should any other trade under control of the party of the 
first part do any work claimed by the carpenters then that work shall cease unti! the 
matter is taken up by the Joint Arbitration Board. 











fe nee are fixed in accordance with express agreement between employer and employee. 
er week. 
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Should this agreement be rewritten according to the uniform agreement, uniform 
cuggestions and principles, the wage would be fixed on the same scale as others at $1 

r hour. 

"i (an agreement had been submitted by the elevator constructors in harmony with 
the uniform agreement, uniform suggestions and principles, an award would have 
heen made of 95 cents per hour. 

The plasterers are not in the arbitration. Early in the proceeding a document 
expressing the agreement of the parties was presented for the advice of the umpire 
respecting legal questions. That document has few of the safeguards of the uniform 
agreement. In it are many provisions designed to produce waste, increase cost, and 
monopolize the business. The foreman is made subject to union rules; rules are laid 
down to be obeyed by property owners contracting with plastering contractors; it 
assumes to extend the plasterers’ jurisdiction beyond the fair limits of the trade; it 
requires an employing plasterer to register with the union semiannually, and union 
men may work for no contractor not thus registered. The effect of the foregoing is 
to subject the public to union rules apparently in exchange for the power of the unions 
in forcing “‘all plastering regardless of the nature of the structure’’ into the employers’ 
hands. 

The foreman is required to ascertain whether employees are in good standing in 
the union and to collect fines and dues for the union by withholding money from wages 
due for work. Overtime is fixed at double the regular rate, or $2.50 per hour, and the 
agreement provides that continuous overtime (apparently shift time) shall be given 
to those not regularly employed. The agreement limits to union men the right to use 
tools, thus prohibiting any employer from even doing patchwork on his own job. 
It is required that all cast work except in limited amount must be done at the building 
by members of a sister union. It also required that ornamental plastering shall be 
contracted for by the employing plain plasterer under penalty; that a plasterer will 
not work on the building where the ornamental plastering is let to another contractor; 
that the original contractor must finish the job or any part thereof for which he may 
have a contract; that no plasterer will work on such a job for any one except the original 
contractor, etc. 

Should these parties eliminate these vicious provisions and make a clean agreement 
in line with the uniform suggestions and principles announced, a fair wage would be 
$1.10 per hour. 

The sheet metal trade is not in the arbitration. An agreement appears to have 
been tendered the union by the contractors based on the uniform agreement and 
refused by the union, which in turn appears to have tendered an agreement to the 
contractors. This latter document does not adopt the uniform agreement and is in 
conflict with it. The “work covered” is written as a definition of jurisdiction and 
therefore is pregnant with controversy. Double pay is required for overtime; shop 
rules and regulations are included. These have no place in agreements covering 
building trades. Should this agreement be rewritten in harmony with the uniform 
cm uniform suggestions and principles, a fair wage rate would be 95 cents per 
our. 

The painters are not in this arbitration. This trade is now operating under an agree- 
ment running until April, 1, 1922, providing for wages throughout the remaining 
period at $1.25 an hour. One section provides for a sympathetic strike; another 
authorizes the union to call a strike on any shop for any reason that may appear just 
to the union. It is further provided ‘‘that alt sash, frames, and screens must be 
primed, painted, and glazed on the job.’’ The contractor is expressly forbidden to 
handle tools, scaffolding, or material, with the exception that this restriction does not 
apply to contractors who are members of the union. The union is authorized to 
cancel the agreement at any time for any alleged violation. Overtime is paid for 
at double the regular rate, or $2.50 per hour. 

_ Should these vices be eliminated and an agreement covering this trade be prepared 
in accordance with the uniform agreement, uniform suggestions and principles, a 
fair wage rate would be 95 cents per hour. 

_ The glaziers and fixture hangers were in the arbitration but because of certain 
im ible conditions insisted upon by both employers and employees apparently 
with the sole purpose of effecting a monopoly and necessarily occasioning waste the 
umpire refused to fix a wage. Should these agreements be rewritten in accordance 
with the uniform agreemént, uniform suggestions and principles, and not in violation 
of law, a fair award would: be to the glaziers 95 cents per hour and to the fixture hangers 
$l per hour. 

In conclusion, a word about the building material situation. This is intimately 
and direetly-involved in the question with which we have been struggling. The 
testimony before the Dailey Committee disclosed that a very large proportion of all 
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building material is subject to artificial control. Im utter contempt of Stat 
Federal Penal Codes, firms and corporations gorse the various limes have associ. 
ated themselves together to fix and maintain prices. Business is divided up a: 
the members of these associations and adherence to the allotments is enforce 
penalties, reimbursements, and other devices denounced by the criminal law. hig 
atrocious situation is beyond the reach of the umpire, but the activities of grand 
juries and prosecuting officers give me faith that real war is being waged against th: 
species of criminality. 








Navy Yards—Decision of Departmental Wage Board. 


‘THE Departmental Wage Board of Review of the Navy Depart- 

ment issued on August 31 its “report om the question of waves 
for civilian employees of naval estabhshments within contime: 
limits of the United States.” The terms of the decision wer 
approved in full by the Secretary of the Navy and became effective 
on September 16. 

The average rate of pay of first-class laborers is fixed by this award 
at $0.41 per hour and that of skilled mechanics at $0.73 per hour 
This involves a deerease of about 14 per cent for artisans, whi 
together with the deerease which resulted when the $240 bonus \ 
removed, means a total decrease of 22 per cent for this class of lab 
the board estimates. Rates of pay for technical employees are « 
10 per cent, with the exception of those employees whose pay is n 
set at a per annum rate, which employees did not receive an increase 
at the time of the last wage readjustment. As to the rate established 
for unskilled labor the award says: 

The board does not believe that it is decent for the Government to pay less mo: 
than this to American citizens with families to support. (All navy yard employ 
must be American citizens.) The laborer usually has a family to support and v 
present prices.of the necessities of hife, with less than 41 cents per hour it is practica 
impossible for him to properly clethe. house, feed, and educate his family. T 
beard believes that it 1s eomtrary to the public interest to give less wages than | 
above to first-class laborers. 

Annual earnings of unskilled labor, therefore, on the regular 48-hour 
week basis will approximate $1,023; those of skilled labor about $18? 
On the 40-hour week basis, now prevailing, the annual earnings 
unskilled labor approximate $853 and of skilled labor, $1,518. 

The decision fixes a flat rate of pay for each trade or occupation | 
obtain at all navy yards and stations, regardless of locality, becaus 
the board finds “fimetuations im rates paid to workmen in all trade: 
and occupations in any locality are so great that it was extreme!) 
difficult to determine the ‘ prevailing rate in any narrow vicinity.’ 

The fixmg of wages in the navy yards is complicated by the law 
under which the board acts. That law provides— 

That * * * therateof wagesof the employees in the navy yards shall conforn 
as nearly as is consistent with the public interest, with those oi private establishme:' 
in the immediate vicinity of the respective yards, to be determimed by the com 
mandants of the navy yards, subject to the approval and revision of the Secretary « 
the Navy. 

The board finds that the wages in shipbuilding trades by whic! 
“hitherto the Navy Department appears to have been largely guide: 
m fixing pay” im the navy yards, now range from 27 to 35 cents per 
hour for laborers, and from 64 to 68 cents for artisans. In some cases 
a rate as low as 174 cents an hour for laborers obtains in this industry. 
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Comparing present conditions with those that existed a year ago 
hen the present navy scale was established, the board finds that 
ere has been a general decrease of about 18.5 per cent. 


4 vear ago the Navy Departmental Wage Boarc reported that the highest wage for 
ny trade was 85 cents an hour and the pay at that time of shipbuilding trades, then 
most fully employed, was 80 cents. The pay as determined by the Department of 
abor for the automobile and similar industries was 77 cents an hour. If the average 
jecrease in wages of 18.5 per cent be applied to the foregoing rates we would obtain 
prevailing current wage for artisans throughout this country of somewhere near 
55 cents an hour. 

If the decrease in wages had kept exact pace with the decrease in living cost, the 
yevailing average pay would have been about 67 cents an hour. 


Under the foregoing circumstances, the board states: 


It may appear that the recommendation of the board that the wage of navy yard 
artisans be-fixed at 73 cents per hour is high. In this connection, it is necessary to 
invite attention to the bonus of $240 per annum that was paid to navy yard employees 
luring the fiscal year ending July 1, 1921. The removal of this bonus operated as a 
i0 per cent reduction in pay to the average navy yard employee. It is true that the 
races that were received prior to the Ist of July, 1921, were determined by the wage 
ward of a year ago to be excessive as compared with any outside trade, but the effect 

Spon the workmen of the discontinuance of the bonus was an initial cut of 10 per cent 
in earning power and the further cut herein recommended gives him a total decrease 
in earning power of 22 per cent for artisans. The workmen themselves, in their 
appearance before this board in person and by representatives, have urged that no 
further decrease in their earning power be made at this time. Navy yards are now 
being operated on a schedule of 5 working days per week. This * * * decreases 
the size of the pay envelope. The board does not believe that under the circum- 
stances it is in accordance with the public interests to make a greater reduction in the 


Bpay of the basic trades than that herein recommended. 


The general decrease in wages throughout the country the board 
attributes to three causes: 

|) The decrease in living costs amounts to, according to figures from the Depart- 

2) General industrial depression in the country which may well be expected to be 
but a phase of the readjustment from war to prewar conditions that is now ai perhaps 


Fits most acute state: 


3) To the treatment by a certain number of employers of labor purely as a commodity 
to be obtained at the cheapest possible rate. 

The board invites attention to the relation between the compara- 
tive rise in wages and in the cost of living during the period of 1913 
to 1921. In this respect the board says: 

The present cost of living is 80 per cent higher than that obtaining in 1913. The 
wages herein recommended are only about 45 per cent higher than the prewar scale. 
There has been more talk about high wages and less about high prices than statistics 
appear to justify. To secure a prewar living scale the artisan’s present rate of pay 
should, with present prices, be nearer 990 cents an hour than 73 cents an hour. The 
decrease in the living scale is probably a transient condition but it is one of the painful 
results of the war. llowever, the condition exists and under the law directing that a 
parity be established between navy yard pay and that obtaining in private establish- 
ments this board can make no other recommendations than appear in its findings. 

The decision is to be effective for one year. If, however, at the 
end of six months the Department of Labor finds that the scale set 
is inadequate to maintain parity between wages in the navy yards 
and in private establishments, a general percentage increase in the 
prescribed rates may be made. 

_ Other recommendations of the board included in the decision, 
involve a revision of the method of treatment of suggestions of em- 
ployees, a reduction in the number of men in overhead positions, 
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which the board finds is ‘‘too high compared with the num} 
mechanics,”’ and a revision of the existing leave law. 

In view of the general unemployment now existing the boar: 
ommends the temporary continuance of the present 5-day (40-}\o,)) 
week. ‘The 5-day week should not be prolonged unnecessarily}, 
the department should revert as soon as practicable to a week of 5) 
days (44 hours).”’ 

The inclusive rates of pay for all classes of employees as sho 
the schedules approved by the Navy Department are as follow 


ret. 


n in 


A.—CLERICAL SERVICE. 


Classi-} 





fica- Grade of work. Character of work. Rate | 
tion. | 
Supervisory. 
A? | Clerical work of a supervisory charac- | Assistant for navy yard employment, $7.20 10 $9 
ter of highest grade. | chief cataloguer, chief clerk, etc. 
, Clerical work ofa supervisory character| Cataloguer, clerk, recorder, stockman, 6. 00 
~ supervising clerk, court-martial stenog- 
‘< | Yrapher. 
Clerical. 
Cj Clerical work involving much initia- | Accountant, addressograph operator, 4, 00 t ? 
| tive, responsibility, investigation,| billing machine operator, bookkeeper, 
special ability and skill. calculating machine operator, etc. 
D | Clerical work, more or less routine, | Comptometer operator, file clerk, Hol- 3.60 to 4.9 
| but requiring some initiative, orig- lerith operator, index clerk, labor 
inal thought, judgment, and skill. checker, material checker, Moon-Hop- 
kins operator, punch operator, etc. 
E | Clerical work ofsimple routine charac- | —_—ee operator, billing machine 7. 
ter. | «operator, bookkeeper, card puncher, 
calculating machine operator, checker, 
clerk, ete. 
F Clerical work performed by employees | Clerk (minor).......................-... ol 
who have not a first grade civilserv- , 
ice examination status. 















Telephone and telegraph. 


Rach akin ager ck ek eee toes oe 20 on 6 hee ainatai all ' Chieftelephone switchboard operator. . .| 1. 0 
Mr Bicuardet sac sews bos kale s (Rcd sans b ob dooce | Telephone switchboard operator. .......| 14 
De Ae Bi din oc aa db abit Jos pols abbareelees owen | Supervising telegraphers..............-. 1.72 
| Ae CREE ee gee 5 Saceee Telegraphers, radio operators............] 1.24 


| 
; 
: Messengers, elevator operators........... i 
M Those employe in storehouses, with | PE SP rears ee i 3. 20 to 3. 6 
' 
| 








incidental recording of receipts and 
issue of goods and material. 
N_ | For messenger duty and training for | Messenger boys, messenger girls... ......| 1. O4 t« i 
clerks. 
di so Sedesetic Aah ct dp chasis ti tales 6 all | Policeman (shipkeeper), master at arms.| 





B.—DRAFTING SERVICE. 





















Class of work. Rate per day.) | Class of work. Rate pe: 
Assistant naval architect. . $16. 96 | Checker draftsman?...... 8.00 to §&. 80 
Assistant designing engi- | Draftsman, Grade A..... 6,80 to 7. 60 

POO oS. SRE SS 16. 96 | Draftsman, Grade B..... 4. 80to 5. 60 
Chief draftsman: .:...... $13. 20 to 14.00 | Draftsman, Grade ©... .. 4. 48 
Assistant chief draftsman. 11. 20 to 12.00 | Copyist draftsman...... - . 4.16 
Supervising draftsman Student draftsman. ....-. ; 1. 

(substitute for charge- 

SP aes Ses eon 9. 20 to 10. 00 | 


1 Allemployees whoare citizens of the United States and are sent from the continental limits of the Uni! ed 
States to the Naval Operating Base, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, shall be allowed $0.96 per diem in additio: ‘0 
the regular ie diem rate of pay for their grade. ; 

2 Any clerk less than Grade A whois rm pop A assigned as senior clerk in ari independent office outside o! 
anavy yard or naval station shall be rated as chief clerk and shall receive $0.40 additional! to the pay of his 
* ps — Superintending Constructor’s Office. There shall be but one employee designate: 1s 
chief clerk. 

3 A checker draftsman is one whose qualifications are equal to a Grade A draftsman and who is regu]: 'ly 
engaged in drafting work and in addition is in charge or responsible for the accuracy of the work of two or 
more draftsmen, and who is in charge of some particular character of drafting work, such as pipe li! °s, 
ventilation, pumps, steering engines, etc. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, 


Class of work. 
Senior educational ad- 
Aeronautical aid .. 
(jvil engineering aid -. . - . 
Electrical aid............ 
(iyro compass ald........ : 
Mechanical aid........... 
Optical aid 
Ordnance allowances aid. . 
Radio aid........ yay’ 
Sound ald... . 
Sper ification aid 
Structural aid 
Technical aid. . .N.W.C.. 
Technical assist- {x 


Transportation assistant. - 
Ballistician......-. ons 
Assistant ballistician.. . .. 
Chemist and assistant 
chemin. ........ 
Chief chemist 
Chief metallurgical chem- 
ist v:0.P.. 
Assistant chief 
gical chemist. - 
COMMBs 6 ti eee Se. tise. 
herokaneal computer. ... 
Optical computer........ ; 
Chronograph electrician. . 
Aeronautical engineer. - - . 
Assistant aeronautical en- 
RE, Ae oF 
Chemical engineer 
Electrical engineer... ... .. 
Furnace design, assistant 
engineer.......... 
Mechanical engineer 
Assistant mechanical en- 
gineer 
Ordnance engineer 
Plant engineer 
Production engineer 
Safety engineer 
Steam and mechanical en- 


metallur- 


Supervising engineer. . . . 
Tests (engineer) 

Assistant tests (engineer) . 
Pidgeon expert. ........- 
Powder expert 

Assistant to powder ex- 


_ pe 
Scrap metal expert... .-.. 


Rate per day.! 


5 $6, 500. 
13. 
. 72 to 12. 
5. 68 to 10. 
10. 
§ 32 to 9. 
. 32 to 10. 
9. 
7. 20 to 11. 
8. 32 to 14. 
9. 
. 60 to 10. 
7. 68 

5 2. 700. 
7. 60 to 13. 
9. 
9. 
6. 


. 88 to 10. 
11. 


5 3, 000. 


8. 


00 
28 
08 
96 
24 
04 
56 
04 
36 
80 
04 
96 


00 
82 
04 
60 
08 


56 


36 


7. 52 


x 


tod 


v. 


6. 


f 
. 20 to 10. § 


Ld 


f 
i) 


10. 
9. 04 to 12. 


6. 

. 36 to 11. 
55. 000. 
&. 

7. 


13. 

. 32 to 14. 
10. 

-68 to 9. 
5. 

57. 500. 


® 3, 000. 
5. 


9. 44 
13. 


28 


56 
08 


08 
76 
00 
80 
60 


28 
40 
56 
44 
76 
00 


00 
84 





AWARDS, AND DECISIONS, 


C.—TECHNICAL SERVICE.‘ 


Class of work. 
General manager and civ- 
ilian member of central 
sales office and board 
of survey, appraisal, and 


Geolographers. .......... 
Harbormaster. . 
Hydrotherapist. ... .. 
Aeroplane, assistant 
spector 
Boat inspector. . - . ; 
Cloth inspector. ...... 
Clothing inspector. M.C 
Construction inspector. . -. 
Creosote inspector. . 
Electrical material, as- 
sistant inspector 
Chief electrical material 
inspector... .. 
Engineering material, as- 
sistant inspector. . 
Gyro compass inspector. -. 
Hat inspector. . 
Hull material, 
inspector. . . 
Mechanical inspector. . .- . 
Naval construction in- 
oe 
Assistant naval 
tion inspector 
Ordnance, assistant 
SS 
Powder, assistant -in- 
RUE hénbavake+ane >= 
Radio, assistant inspector. 
tubber inspector. . 


in- 


assistant 


construc- 


in- 


Shoe inspector. ... i jews 


Chief shoe inspector 
Sound inspector. . 
Structural steel inspector . 
Textile inspector 
Timber inspector. ....... 
Mechanical instructor. ... 
Assistant mechanical in- 
structor 
Instrument men 
Laboratorians............ 
Chemical laboratorians -. . 
Electrical laboratorians. - . 
Mechanical laboratorians. 
Metallurgical laboratorians 
Photographical laborato- 


119 


Rate per day! 


$14. 


to 5. 


40 
68 


>» 6 
72 


‘ 9g 


». 838 
5. 68 

. 20 
4. 56 
9. 44 
». 40 


. 04 


to 10.5 


to &. 
to 7. 
> 3. 000. 


e 


. 36 to 8. 
5. 36 to 6. 
. 56 to 5. 
5.36 to 6. 


4.88 to 5. 


4.56 to 5 


4 


36 
. 36 


. 56 


! Allemployees who are citizens of the United States and are sent from the continental limits of the United 
States to the Naval Operating Base, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, shall be allowed $0.96 pe: diem in addition to 


the regular per diem rate of pa 
‘ The rates of pay shown ont 


for their grade. ; 
s schedule are the rates of pay heretofore in effect less an approximate 10 


per cent reduction, and in applying this schedule all employees in the ratings shown hereon shall sustainan 
approximate 10 per cent reduction which these figures represent, except per annum employees whose pay 


remains unchanged. 
* Rate per annum. 
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Class of work. Rate per day.! Class of work. Rate 
Radio laboratorians. . - - - - | Assistant superintendent . 
N. W. C.. $4. 56 to $8. 32 N. A. F.. $9.44 to 

INL 9 as «sk cac gd dats 8.80 | Acid plant superintendent 
Assistant librarian........ 4.08 to 4. 56 | N.P.G.. 
Station librarian.......... 51,800.00 | Clothing factory{M. C... 53, Of 
Library specialist......... 5 5, 000. 00 superintendent|N.C. F. 
Special mechanics (chip- Assistant clothing factory 

per and caulker, elec- superintendent ..M.C.. 

trician, hull'* machinist, Coffee plant superinten- 

machinist, pipe fitter, SS 5 ote g 

ship fitter, shipwright). 5.68 to 8.72 | Equipment factory and 
Metallurgists............- 7. 20 to 13. 28 armory superintendent 
Photographers ..........- 4.88 to 6.88 M.¢.. 5 3, 0 
Assistant photographers. .- 5.68 | Forges superintendent. ... 55 OU 
Antenna rigger..........- 8.32 | Fuel, district superinten- 
Superintendent. N. A. F. 11. 36 ER ee 









D—COST ACCOUNTING SERVICE. 







Senior cost accountants. ..$6.00 to $11. 28 | Junior cost accountants... $5.12 to $ 





E—SUPERVISING MECHANICAL SCALE. 
















General master mechanic. $16.96 | Assistant superintendent 

Master mechanics, yard- iid PER lay FR $7. 20 to $1 
masters, foremen, quar- | Assistant superintendent 
termenin charge, etc... 6.96 to 14.96 | RET... oUseisiiawens - 6.08 to |] 

Assistant shop superinten- Assistant master mechanic 
a PR geen We a 7. 60 to 11.36 (abolished ).°® 





F—PLANNING AND ESTIMATING SERVICE.’ 













Chief planners «nd Chief progressmen, prog- 


I i a . $8. 96 ressmen, planners and 
Assistant chief planners estimators, abolished. 
and estimators......... 6.96 








G—MASTER, MATE, AND PILOT SERVICE.” 




























Pilot (seagoing) and tug- Master (freight lighter) . . . 5 $1, 800 
master (New York and ke Fe Ee 5 OB te 5 1, 400 
Norfolk yards only) .... 5 $2,400.00 Heat treatment superin- 

Pilot (seagoing )}—(all other EE ge eee 5 5, 000 
BEE aks ots © 1, 800.00 to 2,100.00 High explosive plant su- 

SS a, 5 1, 800. 00 perintendent..... Se ne 7 

Tugmaster........ 5 1, 800.00 to 2,400.00 | Machine shops superinten- 

Ferry master.............. 5 1, 500. 00 OR es alte os Scat s. 55, 000. ' 


1 All employees who are citizens of the United States and are sent from the continental limits o! 
United States to the Naval Operating Base, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, shall be allowed $0.96 per dien 
addition to the regular per diem rate of pay for their grade. 

5 Rate per annum. 

6 Rating of assistant master mechanic is hereby abolished, and recommendaticn will be submitted t 
department at once for eee all assistant master mechanics to quartermen or leadingmen, if t! 
services are necessary in either of these ratings and there are sufficient artisans te warrant the same, and 1! 
number of supervisers comes within the nwmber authorized in footnote 6 on the ‘‘ Laborer, helper, and 
mechaniéal scale.’’ 

7 The personnel of the planning and estimating section shall be reduced from the present rates of 1.5} 
cent ofthe number of workmeninthe yard to®.75 per cent or ? of | per cent of the total number of workm« 
in the yard. The planning and estimating section shall only be assigned to planning and estimating | 
major jobs. 

8 There shall be no chief planner and estimator unless the total number of employees in the yard excee: 
3,000. There shall not be more than one employee in this rating. 

* Employeesassigned to duty as plannersand estimators or progressmen shall be fully qualified mechani 
in their particolar rating and such assignment shall be made upon selection without examination. Suc 
assignment as prevails at present shall be considered temporary in character. While serving as planner 
and estimators or progressmen they shall receive $9.05 per hour in addition to the pay of their rating. 

1 When absent from yard on trips of 24 hours or over, allowed $1.00 per diem in lieu of subsistence. 

9 Electricians regularly assigned to the work of repair and adjustment of gyro compasses shall be allowed 
$0.05 per hour in addition to their regular hourly rate of pay, as shown hereon. 
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Class of work. Rate per day:.! Class of work. 
echanical superinten- Storehouse, district super- 
‘dent ade Fa $9. 84 itendent. - - 

1; shops superintendent 5 5,000.00 | Woodworking shop super- 

iant-telephone superin- intendent 

tend 5.68 | Hydrophone technicist. . - 

Machine tool technicist. . . 
eth adts? +044 8.64 | Mine technicist 

| superintendent > 10,000.00 | Surveyor (abolished, re- 

rated to instrumentman). 





9.04 
EMPLOYEES OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD." 


'ssary de partmend. | Comm issary di partment 
2 Concluded. 
$4.32 to 5:12 

.do2 to 4.40 | Butchers................. $2.48 to: 

. 44 to 4.40 ‘ool 2.08 to 3. 
08 2 Yb LO ». 
.68 | Machinists (mechanical) 

. 68 for repair of trucks... .. 1.32 to 5. 28 
08 | Seamstresses....... 1. 68 to 2 
.08 a A SS . 83 to 

.68 | Chief laundrymen ved 

.08 | Assistant chief laundry- 

56 | men 

18 | Laundrymen 

.48 
.08 | De partme nt of buildings and ground . 
18 | 

.92 ' Building attendants... 2.40 t 


. 60 to 

. 60 to 

. 60 to 

. 60 to < 

ish pantrymen . 60 to 
‘remen (range ) . 60 to 
lead pantrymen . 24 to 
CO a ee: . BY to: 

1. 60 to § 

cul i ; 1. 60 to < 
tiitymen...... L. 60 to : 

- fi 72 to ; 





WS DO bo DO DO DO DO DO DO DOO 


1—NAVAL ORDNANCE PLANT, SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. (SUPE! 
VISORY MECHANICAL SCALE). 


Vaintenance Division. | Hot Metal Division—Coneld. 
Per da 
$12.00 | Foreman, heat treatment (armor 
Master mechanic, brick mason... 12.00 plate ) Ribena $9 
Foreman carpenter 2.00 | Subforeman, foundry............ 9 
Yard master }.96 | Foreman, heat treatment (pro- 
|  jectiles) 

Hot Metal Division. Foreman, heat treatment (small 
guns ) 
foreman, heat treatment (armor Foreman of repairs ( 


plat ; fh er eee 
Foreman of repairs (forge shop No. 


. 16 ee 
Foreman open-hearth shop 2.16 Cold Metal Division. 
Foreman, forge shop, No. 1 forge.. 12.16 | Master mechanic, armor shop.... 12.00 
Fereman, 14,000-ton press -36 | Master mechanic, guns above 6 
Foreman of pattern and template inches. ..... 2.00 
shop .56 | Master mechanic, guns up to 6 
foreman, open-hearth shop 9.44 Edina iors ines oo sess 12. 00 
foreman, 3,000 by 500 ton presses. 9.44 12. 00 
Foreman, electric melt shop.... 9. 12. 00 


'Allemployees whoare citizens of the United States and are sent from the continental limits of the United 
States to the Naval Operating Base, Pear] Harbor, Hawaii, shall be allowed $0.96 per diem in addition to 
the regular per diem rate of pay for their grade. 

* Rate per annum. 

" The superintendent of the Naval Academy is hereby directed to effect an immediate approximate 
decrease of of wd cent in the pay ofall ratings in the forces monet in the midshipmen’s store, midship- 
men’s tailor shop, Naval Academy dairy and farm and Greenberry Farm. The Superintendent may use 
his discretion as to the reduction to be effected in the pay of any one rating, but the total reduction shall 
Pee to 15 per cent. A revised scale showing rating and new rates of pay will be transmitted to the 

epartment. 
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J—HOSPITAL SERVICE (EXCEPTED UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDER, op 
JUNE 19, 1921). 
Rate Meat cutter, first— Rate Pantrymen, first— p,;, 
Chief cook: per month. Continued. per month. Continued. _— per monty, 
Washington. ..: -- $110! Great Lakes... .- $117 | Pensacola........ $7 
Norfolk. .....-.. 76-86 | Mare Island... .. 141 Great Lakes... er 
New Orleans..:-. 95.} “Chelsea. ........ 109 | Mare Island..... g> 
League Island... 128 Fort Lyon. ..... 124 Fort Lyon... ... 133 
New York...... 86 | Meat cutter,second: Pantrymen, second: 
San Diego....... 114 Pensacola........ 43 Norfolk. ........ 8-48 
Charleston. ..... 86 | Mare Island..... 87-120 | League Island... 69 
Newport........ 86 Fort Lyon...... 95-114| MareIsland..... ¢ 
Great Lakes. .... 124 | Chief mess attend- Fort Lyon. ..... 105-116 
Mare Island esses 133 ants: Dietitians: 
Chelsea. .......- 114-133 | Norfolk......... 48| Norfolk......... 67-88 
Puget Sound. ... 7 Annapolis... ... 48 Annapolis... ... 67 
Fort Lyon... ... 114 New Orleans..... 57 League Island. . 7 
Quantico........ 119 League Island... 71| New York...... 7-1) 
First cook: New York...... 52 Newport. ....... 18, 
Washington... .. 76| San Diego....... 81] Great Lakes..... rf 
Norfolk. ........ 67-76 Portsmouth. .... 48 Mare Island..... 98-104 
Annapolis... .-. 67 Newport. ....... 40| Chelsea......... 57 
League Island... 86-95 Great Lakes..... 65-67 Puget Sound. ... 57 
Paris Island... - . 71 Mare Island..... 106 Fort Lyon. ..... 86 
New York...... 86} Chelsea........- 57 | Chief laundrymen: 
Pensacola. ....... 57 Puget Sound. ... 67 Washington. ..... 133 
San Diego....-... 95 Fort Lyon. ..... 114 OEP a eae 95, 
Charleston. . --.- 50-81 | Mess _ attendants, New York... ... 149 
Portsmouth. . ... 86 first: Charleston. ..... Q7 
Newport. ....... 57-62 Washington...... 68-72 Great Lakes. .... 105 
Great Lakes. ... . 105 | Norfolk. ......-.. 38-48 | Mare Island..... 140 
Mare Island... ... 120; Annapolis... . .. 48| Chelsea......... 119 
Chelsea. .......- 57-95 New Orleans... .. 57-67 Fort Lyon... ... 86 
Puget Sound. ..- 57 | Key West....... 67 | Laundrymen, first: 
Fort Lyon...... 95 League Island... 57 Norfolk. ........ 48-57 
Pearl Harbor... . 7 New York. ..... 48-57 New Orleans... .. 87 
Second cook: Pensacola........ 43 League Island... 95 
Washington... ... 57-87 San Diego... -.... 62 New York. ..... 93 
Ps < dc ncuss 38-67 Charleston. ..... 48-50 Pensacola. ....... 76 
Annapolis... . .. 38-67 Portsmouth. . ... 48 Charleston. ..... 72 
New Orleans . . . 76 Newport. ....... 40-48 Newport. ....... 117 
Key West....... 86 Mare Island... .. 87-93 Great Lakes... .. 7] 
League Island... 71-86 Chelsea. ........ 43-57 Mare Island... .. 114 
Paris Island... .. 43-47 Puget Sound. ... 57 Fort Lyon...... 76 
New York...... 52-67 Fort Lyon. ..... 57-63 | Laundrymen, ‘sec- 
Pensacola........ 43-48 Quantico. ......- 72 ond: 
San Diego....... 71-86 Pearl Harbor. ... 52 Norfolk. ........ 33-38 
Charleston. ..... 43-71 Paris Island... .. 36 New Orleans... .. 48 
Portsmouth. . .. . 57 | Mess attendants, League Island... 50-86 
Newport........ 43-62 second: New York. ..... 74 
Great Lakes... .. 95 Norfolk. ........ 38-48 Pensacola. ...... 63 
Mare Island...... 93-113 Annapolis... . .. 48 Newport. ..... Fi. 40 
Chelsea. ........ 8] League Island... 57-62 Great Lakes... .. 63 
Quantico........ 52-95 New York...... 29 Mare Island. ... - 87 
Pearl Harbor.... 48-67 Pensacola. ....... 29 OS 76 
Baker: San Diego... ... - 62 | Laundrymen, third: 
Norfolk. .......- 76} Charleston. ..... 43 Washington alates 5 
New York...... 114| Newport.......- i Reween...-....- 29 
Chelsea. ........ 95 Mare Island..... 87 Annapolis. ..... 3 
Fort Lyon. ..... - 63-86 Fort Lyon... ..- 52 New Orleans... - 38 
Meat cutter, first: Pearl Harbor... . 43 League Island. . - 49 
Norfolk. ........ 86 Paris Island... . . 36 New York. ..... 62-68 
League Island. . 86 | Pantrymen, first: Pensacola. ....... 33 
New York. 135 Norfolk. ........ 38-48 Charleston. . ...- 30 
San Diego... bse an 86 League Island... 67 Newport. ....... 40-48 
Charleston... ... 86 New York...... 62 Great Lakes... .. y2 
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Rate 


Jaundry men, 
per month. 


third—Con. 
Mare Island 
Chelsea 
ouse keepers : 
Washington 71 
Norfolk 57 
Annapolis 57 
League Island. . - 63 
Paris Island. . .. 4] 
New York... ... 57 
San Diego 71 
Portsmouth. . ... 48 | 


67 





K.—LABORER, 


Croup J. 


Rate pei 


Attendants, battery... 
(harwomen (abolish, rerate 
tors). 
Janitors: 
North Atlantic, Great 
and West Coast. 
Norfolk . - 
( ‘harleston. 


| Laborers, common: ! 
North ielenti Great Lakes, 
and West Coast. 
Norfolk. . 
Charleston, Pensacola, 
West, and New Orleans. 
laborers, farm (abolish, rerate 
laborers, common). 


to 


Group IT. 
\pprentices: 
ite tice ctie 0:5 Stihincn 
ES «on cnnchenes ese>s 
. Rep r ekpaas 
PM sito sada cues «. << 
Sewers—- 
First class (abolish '*). 
Second class (abolish '*). 
Third class (abolish **). 
Fourth class (abolish '*). 
\ttendants, powder factory 
hoys or girls (abolish). 
Coxswain. . 
Hammer runners: 
Heavy . 


Helpers: 
Blacksmiths— 
Heavy fires 
Other fires 
Boilermakers 
Coppersmiths. - . 


39 a 


HELPER 


AWARDS, 


AND 


hour. 


$0.5 


. 67 
. 48 
. 06 


S| 


. 06 


. 48 


. 48 


48 | 


j 
| 
j 


| 


Housekeepers 
Concld. 

Newport... 
Great Lakes 
Mare Island.... 
Puget Sound. . 
Fort Lyon 
Pearl Harbor. ; 

Maids: 
Washington 
Norfolk 
Key West. 
League Is Jand. 








| 


48 | 


AND DECISIONS. 


Rate 
per month. 
$99 
33 
63 


Rate 
per month. | Maids—(oncld. 
Paris Island. 
Pensacola. 
San Diego. . . 
Portsmouth. . . 38 
Newport. ... 40 
Great Lakes. ... a2 
Chelsea... .. 43 
Puget Sound. 48 
24| Fort Lyon.... 48 
63 Quantico... .. 38 
38 | Pearl Herbor ey 


0-63 





MECHANICAL SERVICE: 


Group F [of ‘ontinued 


Helpers—Continued. tate per hour 
Electricians, radio 
Flange turners..... 
Forgers, heavy. - - 
General 
Laboratory ; ; 
Machinists............... 
Molders. .......... 
Ordnance (abolish). 
Painters (abolish). 
Pipefitters. 

Riggers (abolish). 
Rope makers. ..... of 
Sheet metal workers. ... 
Shipfitters... .. 
Shipsmiths— 
Heavy fires... . 
Other fires. -. 
Woodworkers. . 

Hodecarriers: 

North Atlantic, Great 
and West Coast. , 

Charleston, Pensacola, 
West, and New Orleans 

Holders-on. . Dae « 94 

Laborers, classifie d: 

North Atlantic, Great 
and West Coast. 
Norfolk 
Charleston, Pensacola, 
West, and New Orleans.... 
Lens cleaners, inspectors, and 
a eee ee 

Oilers 

es on nemetinenas os 

Pitmen 

Primer workers (abolish). 

Rivet heaters 

Sand blasters 

Stable keepers: 

North Atlantic, Great 
and West Coast. . 


(abolish ). 


Lakes, 
Key 


Lake 8, 


Lakes, 


43 


8 The schedule indicates the maximum rate of pay. The intermediate shall be $0.05 per hour less than 
ou 


9_ 68 the maximum and the minimum shall be $0.05 per r less than the intermediate, except in the case of 
2 ¢ apprentices, brakemen, switchmen and Berens actory attendants. 
33 8 Laborers, common, employed in sca hips’ double bottoms, fuel oil tanks and other closed compart- 
30 ments of a similar character as regards filth cad ack of ventilation shall be allowed $0.03 per hour in addition 
10-48 © their regular noaty rate ofpay. Laberers, common, detailed for duty in cold storage compartments 
= of refrigerating plants, shall be allowed $0.05. per hour in addition to their regular hougly rate of pay. 
52 4 Neapprentice sewers shall be employed. 
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Group II—Concluded. 


Stable keepers—Continued. Rate per hour. 
SE . «2-0. inh cers och, ieee $0. 36 
Charleston, Pensacola, K 

West, and New Orleans 

"eg ttt A Oe rae 

Teamsters 


Group ITI. 


Aircraft mechanics: 


Anglesmiths: 
Heavy fires 
FET Ce ae 
Armature winders (abolish). 
Blacksmiths: 
IES aide. = + = ae > bie 
LT, code seleG te oo com 
Blue printers 
Boat builders 
ie . . .. ches tG de eckbos 
Bolters 
Box makers 
Brakemen *® 
Buffers and polishers 
Butchers 
Cable splicers (abolish). 
Canvass workers 
Carpenters, house (abolish). 
Calkers, wood 
Calkers and chippers, iron ** 
et ce ae 
EERE 8 
Rey SS os Wits oo Aan 
i dk. caw ccdane 
Conductors, railroad 
Coopers 
Coppersmiths 


“10 
o> or 


Wr GrmOwwwwu 


“Io Orci =I ~J c=] © 


g 


LABOR 





Cranemen, electric (abolish *’). 
Cupola tenders 
Die sinkers 
Divers '§ 
Drillers: 
Pneumatic 


REVilW. 


Group I1[—Continued 


Rak 

Electricians )®............... 
Radio (abolish 2°), 

Storage battery (abolish, 
rate electrician). 

Electroplaters. -.. . 

Enginemen 
Locomotive.......... 
Locomotive, electric 
Donkeys and winches... 
Pile drivers. ... 

Steam shovel a 

Farriers (abolish, work shall be p: 

formed by contract) 

Firemen des cai 

Firemen, locomotive (abolish 

Flange turners 


Forgers: 


Foundry chippers..............-. 
BYOm@ DOMED. ... oc -cccocssec-- 
Furnace men: 

Angle work 

Foundry 


Heavy forge, heater 

Other forge. . 

Open hearth, h 
Galvanizers....... 
Gardeners ”! 
Glassworkers, optical, fine. ..... 
Grinders and polishers, optical, 

a 

Handy men (abolish 2?) 
Herdsmen 
Inspectors, optical parts......... 
Instrument assemblers. ........ 
Instrument makers. .............. 
Jack men 


| Joiners 


Joiners, ship 

Ladle men, foundry 

Leather workers 

Lead burners (abolish 2°). ....... 
Letterers and grainers 


6 There shall be only one rate of pay for brakemen and switchmen, i. e., the rate shown hereoi 
16 Artisans engaged in testing tanks and rivets shall be allowed $0 a r hour in addition to their 1 
1 


hourly rate of pay. 
iron, riveters, 


Thisincludes artisans of the shipfitters’ trade, suc 
ut does not include machinists, outside, employed in testing valves in tanks, or plu: 


as shipfitters, calkers and cl 


employed in testing plumbing work in tanks for water tightness. 
17 Competent helpers shall be assigned to operate light cranes with an additional allowance of $0 


hour, 
lives of workmen. 


A competent mechanic should be assigned to operate cranes handling material liable to end 


18 Divers shall be paid the rate of pay indicated hereon for the rating only while actually engag 


diving work. 


#9 Electricians regularly assigned to the work of repair and adjustment of gyro compasses shall be «! 


$6.05 per hour in addition to their regular hourly rate of pay, as shown 


herein. 


2# Such employees holding the rating of electrician, radio, who, in the judgment of the commands 
other officer in charge, possess the requisite qualifications and experience and whose services are des 
and necessary shall be rerated to assistant radio inspectors, subject to the finalapproval by the Civil S: 
Commission. All cases so handled will be covered by a special — to the department accompani: 


acceptance, oath of office and Civil Service Form 375 of the emp 
rdener employed at any navy yard or station. 


2 ‘There shall be but one 


oyees. 


% All employees holding the rating handyman to be rerated to an coeees helper rating in consic 


tion of their experience and 
officerin charge, are quali 


ualifications, and that such asin the ju 
for a mechanie’s rating, be exami 


gment of the commandant or 0 
noncompetitively by the labor board 


and rerated to an appropriate mechanical or other rating. 


23 Employees rated as 


umbers or pipefitters assigned to leadburning work shall be allowed $0.20 per hour 


additional to their regular daily rate of pay while actually engaged upon such work. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 


Group ili—Continued. 


Rate per hour. 


jnemen 
piismen * 
Machine Operators..............-. 
SS ree 
Allround (abolish, rerate to 
machinists). 
Automatic (abolish, rerate to 
machinists). 
Electrical (abolish, rerate to 
nearest authorized rating). 
Floor or vise hand (abolish, 
rerate to machinist). 
Masons: 
trick or stone 
Brick (abolish, 
masons). 
Stene (abolish, 
masons). 
Mattress makers................. 


rerate 


rerate 


Open hearth... 
Metallic cartridge case makers. . . - 
Millmen 
Model makers, wood 
NS teen nnas «0 wb @ ale 
his we we ss ono ah aaah se 
Steel casting (abolish, rerate 
to molders). 
Oakum spinners (aboiish, rerate to 
general helpers). 
Operators: 
Charging machine 
Gas torch (abolish). 
Optical glass plate and gauge 
scene ine ob hans 
Optical instrument finishers 
Optical instrument makers. .- . 
Ordnance men 
DTC a ac « scuetod ates o> 


Pile drivers (abolish, rerate to en- 
ginemen, pile drivers *). 

Pipe coverers and insulators 

Pipe fitters 7° 

. . 2s oak eon sts acsideen 





Group JiI—Concluded. 


Rate per hour. 
Pitmeon, leading. ........:...:... $0. 65 
Plasterers. . .... .78 
Plumbers ”°... 7 
House 
plumbers). 
Ship (abolish, rerate to plumb- 
ers). 
Polish and wax mixers. 
Pressmen, armor plate: 
Operating presses up to and 
including 3,000 tons capac- 


Operating presses over 3,000 
tons up to and including 
6,500 tons capacity 
Operating presses over 6,500 
tons and up to and including 
14,000 tons capacity 
Projectors, armor plate 
Punchers and shearers. . ......... 
Pyrometer men 
ETO: + RGbe satel. ass wcesish 
Riveters '°. 
Rodmen. _ 
Rollers, brass and copper 
topemakers 
Sailmakers.... 
Saw filers... . 
Sewers 76 
Sheet-metal workers 
Ship fitters '° 
Ship smiths: 
SE EE wis dodaccmatinnne 
SRS 
Shipwrights 
Stéelworkers, structural 
Stonecutters 
Switchmen *° 
Tem perers 
Tile and plate setter............... 
Toolmakers. 
Trackmen 
U pholster« EES. débabeoscrep ee veuh 
Water tenders 
Welders: 
Electric 


‘ 


Wheelwrights 
al bk wes 


% There shall be only one rate of pay for brakemen and switchmen, i. e. the rate shown hereon. 

6 Artisans engaged in testing tanks and rivets shall be allowed $0.05 per hour in addition to their regular 
hourly rate of pay. Thisincludes artisans of the shipfitters’ tradesuch as shipfitters, calkers and chippers, 
iron riveters, but does not include machinists, outside, employed in testing valves in tanks, or plumbers 
employed in testing plumbing work in tanks for water tightness. 

*; Artisans detailed for duty asloftsmen shall be allowed the rate of pay therefor, in lieu of the rate of pay 
for their trade, without change of rating through the labor board, where such procedure is deemed more 
advantageous or desirable. Gr 

4t Employees now rated as pile drivers, who are performing pile driving work, i. e., in charge of the port- 
ablestationary engine, will be rerated to enginemen. 

% Employees rated as plumbers or pipefitters assigned to leadburning work shall be allowed $0.20 per hour 
additional to their regular daily rate of pay while actually engaged upon such work. 

% Sewers at the New York Navy Yard, when assigned to the work of cutting in the flag loft, shall be 
allowed $0.05 per hour in addition to their regular hourly rate of pay. 
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PRINT-SHOP RATINGS. | PRINT-SHOP RATINGS—Cconclud 
Group IIT. Rate per} 
2 3556 bbat aad wes WM) S 
CENNDSS 2. 3A SS Ge t= 52s os 


Group I. 
Rate per hour. 


NN Ti Sea. ee $0. 42 












Group JT, Linotype or monotype operators 62 
Machinists, operators............ 67 
Press feeder, folder and stitcher, a Op ae 





Fixe wedilee te URN oie ond bees Ge VOMIT Str eons See kes vcen an 
, ‘ Piel 10 
Quartermen and leadingmen.—The pay of quartermen and leadingmen shall be $0.2) fiiipem’ 





and $0.15 per hour more than the maximum pay for their occupation or trade 






jones 

Naval hospital employees.—The pay of employees at naval hospitals shall be upon, laund 
monthly basis and, except for the period covered by the terms of ALNAVSTA 38, shalj psnele 
be computed by multiplying the hourly rates shown hereon by 208. For the period iiyrke' 
covered by the terms of ALNAVSTA 3, the rates shown hereon should be multiplig ye 


by 176. Leadingmen and quartermen shall not be allowed at naval hospitals. Wher 
rating of chief mechanic has been allowed the pay will be 15 cents per hour over the 
maximum rate for basic trade. Assistant chieéf mechanic, head mechanics, head moto 
mechanics, head laborers, etc., will be allowed 5 cents an hour over the maximuy 
rate for their trade or occupation where rating has been allowed. Abolish the rating 
head farmer and rerate to head laborer. Rates of pay for all employees at hospitals 
shall be made to accord with the schedule of wages above. 

Powder factory attendants.—Minumum, $0.47; intermediate, $0.52, $0.57, 
maximum, $0.67. 


el 






Shak 


fu 












L.—CLOTHING WORKERS SERVICE. 


OFFICERS UNIFORM SHOP,** NAVY SUPPLY DEPOT, SOUTH BROOKLYN, N. 

























Group I]. Rate per hour, | Tailor: Rate p. 
Fimisher.................... $0. 31-$0. 41 First class.............. $0. 63-$0. 73 
Second class.............44- .5 
Group LI. THN OS. 6 Chek Wi Ue 33 por 
Pe eee or Cio Tee .42- .54 Assis 
Clothing examiner. ........ .37- . 47 Group IV (a). gi 
Custom Cutter........-..... . 8- 1.08 Manager of uniform shop >4 (KM). (i 
Custom cutter, assistant... .. - -62- .72 | 4 t Ps } a He he oe 
Cutter and marker. ........ hee ge | Snes Sop. Manage. ~-- C 
ncmene ceteer............. 42 .82 d 
a hil 2a OBS woe eae .33- .43 1 \ 
DEPOT OF SUPPLIES, U. S. MARINE CORPS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. - 
































Group I. Rate p | 
Rate per hour. | Operators (female). ........ $0. 34-$0. 44 s| 

Apprentice tailors. ........ $0. 25-$0.35 | Spongers.................. ~do- . 43 to 

| Tailors: 

Group II]. PREGMERGsutectoss.s. . 208 lin 
. ; e Sec ee ae a oc . 44- be 
Ds odcrncsscuseness, amu .S2 | econd class 44 - 

a .62— .72 | Group IV (e). ) 
ee ere, Ce. Oe ms 
Embroideresses............. .25- .35 | Forelady-embroideress..... .40—- | 50 a 
Examiners (female)......... .25— .35 | Forewomen............... ,40- 59 1 
Inspectresses............... .3l-— .41! Assistant forewomen. .... ,36- .4 a 
NAVAL PRISON, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 6 

Rate per hour. ' 
i” i la a A gad 3 ol 
. 
MARINE BARRACKS, QUANTICO, VA. 7 
: Rate per hour. rw 
NR SR 5 Oe box ieee $0. 63 d 

5 Rate per annum. Yi 

37 All employees in any trade regularly designated as leadingmen, where there is not a sufficient num |! I 
of employees in the trade to warrant regular appointment of a leadingman shall receive an additional all \- t 


ance of $0.05 per hour. 
#8 The two old intermediate rates of pay will be reduced to the one new intermediate rate of pay her 


shown. 
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Advanced 


base. 








| 

Marine Barracks. 

Laundry schedule. | —_————— _ 

| Ports- Philadel- 
mouth. phia. 


man 


Island. Diego 


- ' 
| Quantico Norfolk. | 





Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate | Rat 
per hour.| per hour. | per hour. per hour. per hour. | per hour 
pief laundrymen................ $0. 94 & $0.94 |... 
sistant chief laundrymen 75 > nik . 75 | 
sief markers and assorters ......'..........[...-.--..-0- 
wremen Or forewomen . . 


OS eS ae 
kers and sorters 
pprentice markers and sorters... 
Press operators............ 


tumbler and dry room hands....’.. eee af ea ere 
Washer hands 


a Male. b Female. 


Supervising and mechanical ratings.” 





Marine barrack 
W ashing- Parri 
} ton, D.C. Island. 


Rate 


Joiner in charge 7 
Pe ee SEAS EE Ria Sy 4 Me eS Phe AP $170. 00 
lassistant power plant engineman ; ts ae 160. 00 
Assistant power plant engineman Lia eel L50. OV 
Engineman | 150. 60 
160. OO 


GENERAL Nores.—No allowances in addition to the regular hourly rate of pay 
indicated hereon shall be allowed unless specifically authorized by the department 

Members of the supervisory mechanical force shall not receive any allowances in 
uldition to their regular daily rate of pay, except as provided for in the two paragraphs 
immediately following. 

Employees who are assigned to a regular shift whose whole time or any part thereof 
is between the hours of 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. shall be allowed $0.05 per hour in addition 
to their regular hourly rate of pay for work performed between the hours mentioned. 

\ll employees who are citizens of the United States and are sent from the continental 
limits of the United States to the Naval Operating Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H., shall 
be allowed $0.12 per hour in addition to the regular hourly rate of pay for their occu- 
yation or trade as shown hereon. 

All mechanics detailed to flying in connection with testing apparatus or appliances 
on aircraft or in testing out aircraft shall be allowed 50 per cent additional to their hourly 
rate of pay for the day they fly and shall fly only on the approval of the commandant 
or other officer in charge. No employee shall fly without such authority, secured in 
advance for each flight. 

Employees engaged in the application of bitumastic composition shall be allowed 
$0.05 per hour in addition to their regular hourly rate of pay. 

Layers-out shall be allowed $0.05 per hour in addition to their regular hourly rate 
of pay while actually engaged in such work. Layers-out are mechanics who lay out 
work direct from blue prints for other men to machine. This does not apply to 
mechanics whose use of blue prints is limited to the laying off of their own work or 
some portion of it from blue prints and does not apply to employees whose regular 
date of pay is based on the character of work that they perform. 





® Clerical employees in field offices of the marine corps, at present on a per annum basis, and paid from 
lump sums, will be transferred to nearest per diem equivalent on the newclerical sehedule, with the excep- 
lion of those employees whose pay is fixed by law. 

* For additional ratings under the Marine Corps see “‘Clerical,’’ ‘Technical,’ ‘‘Clothing Workers,” 
“Supervisory Mechanical” and ‘‘ Laborer, Helper, and Mechanical”’ services. 
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Flint Glass Workers—National Agreement. 


HE American Flint Glass Workers’ Union and the glass | 
facturers, through conferences held the first week in Ai 

have conéluded agreements for the year 1921-22. These 
ments, which are national in scope, provide for a reducti 
wages in all departments, the reductions ranging from 10 to | 
cent and the rate reverting in most cases to that prevailing in 19! 
The new rates, which becamereffective the first Monday in Septe 
ber, will continue in effect for a period of one year. 

In the paste mold department, the iron mold department 
machine press department, and the press ware department t! 
duction approximates 10 per cent. The workers in the chim 
department and those engaged in the off-hand, paste mold 
burst-off blanks for cutting department are reduced 15 per cent 
punch tumbler and stem ware department workers agreed 
134 per cent reduction, and those engaged in pressing lead b! 
for cutting voted to accept a 12 per cent reduction. 

The men employed in the general caster place branch voted 
revert to the 1919-20 schedule, which means a 17} per cent reductio 
with the exception of those workers in the thermos bottle depa 
ment, where a settlement was effected providing for a 17 per 
reduction in wages and a 5 per cent dockage rule. 





Railroads—Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board on Overtime. 


RY decision No. 222, effective August 16, the United States Railroad 
Labor Board has determined the condition under which overtim 

is to be paid to the employees comprised in the six shop crafts o 
about 100 railroads submitting this question to the board. 1 
machinists, boiler-makers, blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, elect: 
workers, and carmen and their apprentices and helpers are affe« 

Pursuant to the board’s decision No. 119, these carriers hie! 
conferences on rules and working conditions with the represeniatives 
of their employees comprised in the six shop crafts. Those rules on 
which such conferences were unable to agree were submitted to t! 
board for consideration. Finding it impossible to consider sepa- 
rately the disputes involving rules on each of the carriers, the board 
eatilad that there were certain of these rules which should be made 
identical for all the carriers. The first rules so selected for genera 
application were those corresponding with rules 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14, 
and 15 of the national agreement effected in September, 1919, by 
the Railroad Administration and the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, and relating to overtime. 
These seven rules the board has revised and applied to all the roais 
which have certified disagreements to the board. 

Following are the rules as they appeared in the national agreemen' 
eperoves by the Railroad Administration and as revised by the 

allroad Labor Board: 
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AGREEMENT UNDER THE Raitroap Ap- | As APPROVED BY THE Rar~LRoAD LABOR 
NISTRATION, EFFECTIVE Oct. 20, | Boarp, errective Ava. 16, 1921. 
1919. | 

Rule 6. 


\]] overtime, except as the provisions of rules 7, All overtime continuous with regular bulletined 
9 10, and 15 apply, outside of bulletin hours, up to | hours will be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
and including the sixteenth hour ofservice in any | half until relieved; except as may be provided in 
one 24-hour period, computed from the starting rules hereinafter set out. 
time of the employee’s regular shift, shail be paid Work performed on Sundays and the following 
for at the rate of time and one-half and thereafter legal holidays, viz: New Year’s Day, Washington’s 
at the rate of double time, up to the starting time sirthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of Juiy, Labor 
of the employee’s regular shift. Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas (provided 
This toinclude work performed on Sundays, New | when any ofthe above holidays fall on Sunday, the 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration | day observed by the State, Nation or proclamation 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving | shall be considered the holiday), shall be paid for at 
Dav, Christmas, and such State holidaysasarenow | therate oftimeand one-half, except that employees 
recognized as punitive overtime days at the various | necessary to the operation of power houses, mill 
points on the respective railroads within the differ- | wright gangs, heat-treating plants, train yards, run 
tates. ning repair and inspection forces, who are regularly 
assigned by bulletin to work on Sundays and holi 
days, will be compensated on the same basis as on 
week days. Sunday and holiday work will be re- 
quired only when absolutely essential to the con 
tinuous operation of the railroad. 


ent 





Rule 7. 


For continuous service after regular working For continuous service after regular working 
hours, employees will be paid 1 hour for 40 minutes’ | hours, employees will be paid time and one-half on 
service or less, and shal] not be required to work | the actual minute basis with a minimum of one 
more than 1 hour without being permitted to go to | hour for any such service performed. 
meals. | Kmployees shal] not be required to work more 

Employees called or required to return to work | than two hours without being permitted to go to 
will be allowed 5 hours for 3 hours and 20 minutes’ | meals. Time taken for meals will not terminate 
service or less. the continuous service period and will be paid for 

They shall be required to do only such work as | up to thirty (350) minutes. 
held or called for. Employees called or required to report for work 
and reporting but not used will be paid a minimum 
of four hours at straight time rates. 

Employees called or required to report for work 
and reporting will beallowed a minimum of four (4) 
hours for two (2) hours and forty (40) minutes o1 
less, and will be required to do only such work as 
called for or other emergency work which may have 
developed after they were called and can not be per- 
for med by the regular force in time to avoid delays 
to train movement. 

Employees will be allowed time and one-half on 
minute basis for services performed continuously in 
advance of the regular working period with a mini- 
mum of one hour; the advance period to be not more 
than one hour. 

Except as otherwise provided for in this rule, all 
overtime beyond sixteen hours’ service in any 
twenty-four-hour period, computed from starting 
time of employees’ regular shift, shall be paid for at 
rate of double time. 





Rule 9. 


Employees required to work during lunch period {| Employees required to work during, or any part 
shallreceive pay for one hour straight time and be | of, the lunch period, shall receive pay for the length 
allowed necessary time to procure lunch without | of the lunch period regularly taken at point em- 
loss of time. P ployed at straight time and will be allowed neces- 

This does not apply where employees are allowed | sary time to procure lunch (not to exceed thirty 
the 20 minutes for lunch without deduction therefor. | minutes) without loss of time. 

This does not apply where employees are allowed 
the twenty (20) minutes for lunch without deduc- 
tion therefor. 





Rule 10. 


Employees, except as the provisions of rules 12 | Anemployeeregularly assigned to work atashop, 
and 15 apply, sent out on the road for emergency | engine house, repair track, or inspection point, 
service, shallreceive continuous time from the time when called for emergency road work away from 
called until their return as follows: such shop, engine house, repair track, or inspection 

Overtime rates for al] overtime hours and straight int, wil] be paid from the time ordered to leave 
time for the recognized straight-time hours at home | bome station until his return for alltime worked in 
station, whether working, waiting, or traveling, | aceordance with the practice at home station and 
except that after the first 34 hours, ifrelieved from | straight-time rate for all time waiting or traveling. 
duty and permitted to go to bed for 5 or more hours, If, during the time on the road a man is relieved 
they will not be allowed time for such hours, pro- | from duty and permitted to go to bed for five (5) or 
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vided that in no case shall.an-emplovee-be paid fo: 
Jess than 8 hours on week days, and 8 hours at one 
and one-half time for Sundays and recognized holi- 
days, for each calendar day. Where meals and 
lodging are not provided by the railroad, actual ex- 
penses will beallowed. Employees willreceive all 
allowances for expenses not later than the time 
when they are paid for the service rendered. Em- 
ig will be called as nearly as possible one 
10ur before leaving time, and on their return will 
deliver tools at point designated. 


Rule 


When necessary to fill temporary vacancies at 
outlying points employees, excluding those speci- 
fied in rules 14 and 15, will be sent cut and will be 
paid for this service as follows: 

Continuous time from time calied up to time of 
reporting at point to which sent, overtime rates for 
all overtime hours, and straight time for the recog- 
nized straight-time hours at home station, whether 
waiting or traveling (the same provisions to apply 
for return trip). While at such point they will be 
paid straight time and overtime in accordance with 
practice at home point , With a guarantee of not less 
than eight hours’ pay, at the established rate, for 
each calendar day, including Sundays and holidays 
at overtime rates. 
not provided by the railroad, actual expenses will 
be allowed. 


} 


| 
| 





Where meals and lodging are | 
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morehours, such.relief time will not be 
provided that in no case shall he be paid { 
ofless than eight (8) hours each calendar d 
such irregular service prevents the emp) 
making his regular daily hours at hom: 
Where meals and Jodging are not provided | 
road, actualnecessary expenses wil] be ali 

Employees will becalled as nearly as po 
hour before Jeaving time, and on their ret 
deliver tools at point designated. 

ifrequired toloave home station during 
hours, they will be allowed one hour pr 
time at straight-time rate. 

Wrecking service employees will be pai 
this rule, except that all time working, + 
traveling on Sundays and holidays will be 
at rate of time and one-half, and all time 
waiting or traveling on week days after t 
nized straight-time hours at home station, 
be paid for at rate of time and one-hali. 


C for, 
4 total 
¥, When 
6€ from 
Latioy 
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Employees sent out to temporarily fill v 
at an outlying point or shop, or sent out « 
porary transfer to an outlying point or sho 

aid continuous time from time ordered | 
Same point to time of reporting at peint t 
sent, straight-time rates to be paid for straigh' 
hours at home station, and for all oth: 
whether waiting or traveling. If on arriv 
outlying point there is an opportunity to ¢ 
for five (5) hours or more before starting w 
will not be allowed for such hours. 

While at such outside point they will 
straight time and overtime in accordance ° 
bulletin hours at that point,and will be gua: 
not less than eight (8) hours for each day. 

Where meals and lodging are not provided 


| company, actual necessary expenses will be a 


Rules in existing agreements or shop rules cover- | 
ing the road service described in rules 10 and 12 | 


which are more favorable to the employees are to be 
preserved, 


Rule 


Employees regularly assigned to road work 
whose tour of duty is regular, and who leave and 
return to home station daily (a boarding car to be 
considered a home station), shall be paid continuous 
time from the time of leaving the home station to 
the time they return, whether working, waiting, or 
traveling, exclusive of the meal period, at straight 
time for the regular hours, and overtime rates for 
all overtime hours as per overtime rules. 

The starting time to be not earlier than 6 a. m. 
nor later than 8 a.m. Where two or more shifts 
are worked the starting time of each following shift 
will be regulated accordingly. 


On the return trip tothe home point, straig 
for waiting or traveling will be allowed u; 
time of arrival at the home point. 


14. 


Employees regularly assigned to road work 
tour of duty is regular and who leave and 
to home station daily (a boarding car to} 


| sidered a home staticn), shall be paid conti 





time from the time of leaving the home stat 
the time they return, whether working, waiti 
traveling, exclusive of the meal period, as follow 

Straight time for all hours traveling and w 
straight time for work performed during r 
hours, and overtime rates for work performed 
ing overtime hours. Ifrelieved from duty a 
mitted to goto bed for five (5) hours or more 
will not be allowed pay for such hours. \ 
meals and lodging are net provided by the 
pany when away from home station, acti 
penses will be allowed. 

The starting time to be not earlier than 6a. 
later than 8 a. m. 

Where two (2) or more shifts are worked 
starting time will be regulated neeeeeney - 

Where employees are required to use boa 
ears, the railroad will furnish sanitary cars and 
equip them for cooking, heating, and lodging 
the present practice of furnishing cooks and eq 
ment, and maintaining and operating the 
shall be continued. 

EX CEP TIO N.—In case where the sched: 
trains interferes with the starting time an arree- 
ment may be entered into by the superintende 
the department affected and the general chairma! 
of the craft affected. 


Rule 15. 


Employees regularly assigned to perform road | 
work and paid on a monthly basis shall be paid not | work and paid on a monthly basis shall be paid 10! 


less than the minimum hourly rate established for 
the corresponding class of employees coming under 


Employees reguiariy assigned to orm road 
less than the minimum hourly rate established {0 
the corresponding class of employees coming une! 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, 


the provisions of this schedule, on the basis of 365 
eight-hour days = ealendar year, with pay at the 
rate of time an one-half time for Sundays and 
holidays designated herein; ctherwise, overtime 
will not be paid. W here meals and lodging are not 
-hed by the railroad, or when the service re- 
nents make the purchase of meals and lodging 
necessary While away from home point, employees 
will be paid actual expenses. This service is dis- 
tinct and separate from that performed by any other 
class of employees coming under the provisions 
of this schedule and is not to be confused therewith; 
the employees assigned to it shall not be assigned 
to or used to perform the construction, repair, 
and emergency work assigned to the other em- 
s under the provisions of the general and 
special rules of this schedule. 
“Nore.—The following is an example to be fol- 
lowed in arriving at the monthly rate: 


ployee 


Hlours. 
2, 920 


AWARDS, AND 


DECISIONS. 
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the provisions of this schedule on the basis of 365 
eight-hour days per calendar year. The monthly 
salary is arrived at by dividing the totel earnings 
of 2,920 hours by 12; no overtime is allowed. for 
time worked in excess of eight (8) hours per day; 
on the other hand, no time is to be deducted unless 
the employee lays off of his own accerd. 

The regularly assigned road men under the pro- 
visions of this rule may be used, when at home 
point, to peform shop work in connection with 
the work of their regular assignments. 

Where meals and lodging are not furnished by 
the railroad, or when the service requirements 
make the purchase of meals and lodging necessary 
while away from home point, employees will be 
paid necessary expenses. 

If it is found that this rule does not produce 
adequate compensation for certain of these posi- 
tions by reason of the occupants thereof being 
required to work excessive hours, the salary for 
these positions may be taken up for adjustment. 


245 days multiplied by 8 equals...........--.. 
“9 Sundays and holidays at one-half time will 
be 59 multiplied by 4, equaling 


Total hours to be paid for................ 3,156 


The monthly salary is arrived at by dividing the 
total earnings of 3,156 hours by 12; no overtime is al- 
lowed for time worked in excess of eight hours per 
day; on the other hand, no time is to be deducted 
unless the employee lays off of his own accord. 





For the first time in the history of the board, there is a minority 
opinion presented. It is signed by Mr. A. O. Wharton, one of the 
three labor members of the board. Mr. Wharton’s report asserts that 
many of the provisions for overtime in the national agreement, which 
were changed by the board were the result of agreement between 
individual roads and their employees and had been in effect for years 
before the national agreement. He says: 

It does not appear either just or reasonable that conditions which have been in 
effeet from 10 to 20 years and even longer, established as a result of negotiation and 
mutual agreement between employers and employee, and ‘not infrequently estab- 
lished where no. organization of employees existed, can now be decided as unjust or 
unreasonable. 


The minority report also objects to the rule fixing the basis of 
salary of employees engaged on emergency work at 243 hours per 


month instead of 263. The unions hold that emergency employees, 
since they are subject to call at any time, virtually are on duty 24 
hours per day, 365 days per year. This change in basis of calcu- 
lation of the monthly pay of such employees will result in a reduc- 
tion in their salary of $15 per month, says Mr. Wharton. 





Clothing—Cloak and Skirt Industry, Philadelphia. 


HE strike declared early in July by the Philadelphia Cloak and 
Skirt Makers’ Union against local jobbers, submanufacturers 
and contractors, resulted in an agreement signed sometime in August, 
by the Mutual Protective Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Joint Board of the Cloak and Skirt Makers’ Union of Phila- 
delphia. This agreement, the first entered into by these two asso- 
ciations in this market, will expire July 1, 1922. It provides for a 
closed union shop, a 44-hour week, and time and one-half for over- 
time, 
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The contract provides for the week work system and the fo 
minimum wage scale: 
Cloak makers................... $50.00 ; Finishers.......... 
Skirt makers... - 50.00 | Skirt finishers. 


50. 00 | Buatton sewers................. 
Cutters. ........ . 48.00 | 


Wages of workers who are deficient in production by rea 
age or physical condition are to be agreed upon between t! 
ployers and workers. 

The we ekly wage of the worker who is to be paid above the 
mum scale is to be fixed by the shop committee representi 
union in each shop and by the employers of such shop, ard a 
ing to the efficiency of the worker. After such wage has b 
and agreed upon by both parties.no increase shall be consider 
the employer. If in the opinion of the employe the output o 
employee is not commensurate with the wage scale the emp 
shall file a complaint in the matter with the union. 

The first week of employment of new workers is to be consi 
a trial week during which time eins power of discharge 
with the employer. If the worker proves satisfactory, his wa 
to be determined by the shop committee and the employe r. 

Home work and contracting or subletting within the shop ar 
hibited. 

The employers agree to give their work to union shops only 
further that they will make no contracts for work nor sell OOK 
firms against whom the union has declared a strike. The associa 
guarantees for the members the maintenance of the standards « e 
lished by this agreement and “‘agrees to pay the wages of 
employees of such member that might be in dispute with hei 
ployers.” The manufacturers agree to cooperate in every way 
the union in its efforts to enforce proper standards of safety 
sanitary conditions in the factories and shops under their cont: 

All grievances and disputes arising which can not be settled 
tween employer and employee shall be submitted to a boar 
arbitration consisting of one representative of each a ange 
termed a “chief clerk,” or deputies appointed by them. | 


their failure to adjust a dispute, it shall be submitted to an ump 


to be selected within 24 hours by the board. The umpire’s ru 
shall be binding on both parties. 
Strikes and lockouts are prohibited. To insure the faithful 


formance of this agreement each member of the association is 


quired to deposit in a banking institutio! n mutually agreed upo: 
sum of $100. In case of violation of this agreement “by any iob 
the board of arbitration shall determine whether or not damages 
to be paid to the union. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Employment in Selected Industries in August, 1921. 


concerning the volume of employment in August, 1921, from 
representative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries 

and in bituminous coal mining. 
Comparing the figures of August, 1921, with those of identical 
establishments for August, 1920, it appears that in 6 industries 


s Paee Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 


@ there were increases in the number of persons employed, while in 8 


there were decreases. The largest increase, 114 per cent, is shown 
in the woolen industry. The great increase reported for the woolen 
industry for August, 1921, over August, 1920, is due to the recovery 
from a period of idleness. The most important decreases are 43.1 
per cent in iron and steel, 36.1 per cent in ear building and repair- 
mg, 35.8 per cent in automobiles, and 33.8 per cent in paper. 

Kleven of the fourteen industries show decreases in the total 
amount of the pay roll for August, 1921, as compared with August, 
1920, and 3 show increases. The most important percentage in- 
crease, 82.8, appears in woolen. The largest decreases ape 
during this period are 68.6 per cent in iron and steel, 47.1 per cent 
in car building and repairing, 46.9 per cent in paper, and 39.2 per 
cent in automobiles. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST, 1920, 
AND AUGUST, 1921. 





Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 


Per | Per 
report-| Period cent cent 
wT . seed —- a | See | August, | August, tal 
gust | oe’? | Soon? | (+) 1920. | 1921. (+) 
both 1920. | 1921. | of de- | or de- 
years. crease | crease 
(—). | (—). 


Tron and steel 9 | 4 month./180, 797 |102, 787 
Automobile manufacturing. . 52 | 1 week. .|129, 194 | 82, 946 | 
Car building and repairing - . , month. 70, 198 | 44, 853 
Cotton manufacturing a 59, 336 | 60, 355 
Cotton finishing -----| 11, 293 | 11, 656 
Hosiery and underwear Led 29, 358 | 26, 537 
W oolen 52 | 3,613 | 50, 533 

| 2 weeks. 5.) 19, 921 | 19, 486 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . | 352 793 | 34, 684 
Leather manufacturing 35 |... 12, 733 
Boots and shoes 0 |. il, | 64, 061 
Paper making Si |... | 26, : 17, 387 
Cigar manufacturing ye | 15, 880 | 16, 596 
Coal mining (bituminous). - : 3, 971 | 21, 613 





e | 





a 


'$13, 879, 882 's4, 362, 233 —68. 
4, 549, 257 | 2, 764, 995 
5, 113, 734 2 705, 655 —_~ 47, 
1, 386, 420 | 1,003, 253 , 

299, 985 253, 412 

556, 922 428, 501 

619, 715 | 1,13 2’ 871 

882, 697 | 835, 318 | 
1, 082, 802 | 1, 151, 937 

415, 906 291, = 
1, 449, 835 1, 477, 
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Comparative data for July, 1921, and August, 1921, appear in t}, 
following table. The figures show that in 9 industries there wo, 
increases in the number of persons on the pay roll in August as com, 
pared with July, and in 5 a decrease. The largest increases, 5.5 pe 
cent, 5.3 per cent, 4.9 per cent, and 4.8 per cent are shown in hosiery 
and underwear, men’s ready-made clothing, iron and steel, and boo 
and shoes, respectively. A decrease of 5.9 per cent appears in auto. 
mobiles and one of 1.6 per cent in bituminous coal mining. 

In comparing August, 1921, with July, 1921, 11 industries s\\oy 
increases In the amount of money paid to employees and 3 show (e. 
creases. The most important increases are 15.4 per cent in iron aj 
steel, 12.7 per cent in men’s ready-made clothing, 12.5 per cent j 
hosiery see eet at Age and 11.9 per cent in bituminous coal mining 
A decrease of 3.7 per cent is found in automobiles, 2.2 per cent iy 
cotton manufacturing, and 1.3 per cent in the woolen industry 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUL‘ 
AUGUST, 1921. 


Number on pay roll. Amount of pay 1 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments Per 
report-| Period cent 
Industry. ing for! of pay oe of in- 
July roll. : crease fuly, Augu 
7 gust, : ons op 
and 1924 ( ) 1921. 1921. 
Au- ee or de- 
| gust. crease 
(—). 





To} 
a 


Iron and steel. | 4 month. 97,902 |102, 698 
Automobile manufacturing. -. ‘ 1 week. .| 78,908 | 74, 283 
Car building and repairing. - . 4 month.) 43, 373 | 44, 201 | 
Cotton manufacturing... -...-. : 1 week..} 58, 887 | 59, 553 
Cotton finishing ; hus 11, 263 | 11, 656 | 
Hosiery and underwear. ..... call | 26, 739 | 28, 200 
Woolen : 51 |...do.....| 50, 713 | 50, 282 | 
3.| 19,612 | 19, 486 | 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . . yveek ..| 32, 593 | 34, 313 | 
Leather manufacturing... .... 35 |:.. 12, 618 | 12, 733 | 
Boots and shoes. ............. B.I.«a 60, 307 | 63, 200 
Paper making : 54 |... | 18, 235 | 18, 544 
Cigar manufacturing. ......... i. a | 16,617 | 16, 565 
Coal mining (bituminous). - -. ¢ 4 month.’ 21, 754 | 21, 415 


$3,774,977 $4, 357, 361 
| 2,620, 015 | 2,522, 602 
2, 569, 383 | 2,672, 613 
1, 000, 804 978, 866 
252,718 | 253, 412 
405, 128 155, 856 
1, 142, 135 | 1, 127, 509 
829,440 | 835, 318 
1, 013, 942 | 1, 142, 780 
| 281,396 | 291, 636 
1, 353, 054 | 1, 455, 652 
439, 729 457, 689 
309,508 | 316,774 
1, 227,914 | 1,373, 470 
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In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to tl 
number of employees on the pay roll, 94 plants in the iron and sice! 
industry reported 77,656 employees as actually working on the last 
full day of the pay-roll period for August, 1921, as against 141,153 
for the reported pay-roll period for August, 1920, a decrease of 45 

er cent. Figures given by 88 establishments in the iron and stcc! 
industry show that 77,616 employees were actually working on the 
last full day of the pay period reported for August, 1921, as agains! 
71,377 for the same period in July, 1921, an increase of 8.7 per cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


FP URING the period July 15 to August 15 there were reported 
wage changes by establishments in 9 of the 14 industries. 

Iron and steel.—Six establishments reported a 20 per cent decrease, 

affecting the entire force in 3 establishments, 98 per cent of the 

force in 2 establishments, and 60 per cent of the force in the remain- 
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ng establishment. All men in 7 mills had wage-rate decreases rang- 
ng from 10 to 20 per cent. A wage-rate reduction of approximately 
19 per cent was made to all the men in 4 plants and to 90 per cent of 
Mhe men in a fifth plant. One plant made a decrease of 18 per cent 
n the wages of 90 per cent of the force, while another plant had wage 
»oductions ranging from 10 to 16 per cent. The entire force in one 
‘oncern received wage rate reductions—15 per cent to salaried em- 
jloyees and 20 per cent to the remaining employees. The entire 
orce in 3 establishments had wage reductions which amounted to 15 
per cent in 2 plants and from 10 to 15 nl cent in the third plant. 
Thirty per cent of the men in 1 establishment received a reduction 
Bof 15 per cent in wages. In 1 mill the laborers, or 60 per cent of the 
"entire force, were cut 18 per cent in wages, while the wages of others 
were reduced 9 per cent. The entire = in another plant had a 
) wage-rate reduction of 14 per cent. A wage-rate decrease of 12 per 
Fcent was reported by 3 plants, affecting 95 per cent of the employees 
Fin the first plant, 58 per cent of the employees in the sacl plant, 
Sand 3.8 per cent of the employees in the third plant. Twelve estab- 
lishments reported a wage decrease of 10 per cent. This decrease 
affected the entire force in 5 plants. In 5 other plants 95 per cent, 
60 per cent, 55 per cent, 20 per cent, and 10 per cent of the forces 
» were affected, respectively, while in 2 other plants the number of men 
Saffected was not stated. Nine establishments discontinued paying 
*time and one-half time for over eight hours. This change affected 
| 90 per cent of the men in 8 establishments, but the number of em- 
|} ployees affected in the ninth establishment was not stated. One 
} plant made a 9 per cent decrease to 42.9 per cent of the force. A 
| decrease of 8 per cent, affecting the entire force, was reported by | 
P plant. The wages of 50 per cent of the employees in 1 mill were de- 
) creased about 7 per cent, while one-third of the force in another plant 
Decreases ranging from 24 to 16% per cent were 
/ made to practically all the employees of 1 establishment. The entire 
| force of 1 plant was cut 30 cents per day, while in another plant all 
» men except foremen and clerks were cut 5 cents per hour. Due to 
/ more time being worked throughout the industry, the per capita 
earnings are 10 per cent more for August than for July. 

Automobiles.—In 2 plants a decrease of 15 per cent in wage rates 
was made, affecting all employees in the first plant and 75 per cent 
of the employees in the second plant. Five per cent of the men in 2 
establishments were reduced 10 per cent in wages. When comparing 
the per capita earnings for August with those he July, an increase of 
2.3 per cent is shown. 

Car building and repairing.—In 4 plants wage-rate reductions of 15 
per cent were made, affecting the entire force in 3 plants and 95 per 
cent of the force in the remaining plant. Three concerns reported a 
wage decrease of 10 per cent to all employees. A decrease of 1.2 per 
cent was made to approximately 70 per cent of the employees in | 
establishment. More time was worked during this pay-roll period, 
and the per capita earnings show an increase of 2.6 per cent. 

Cotton manufacturing.—The wages of 98 per cent of the employees 
in 1 plant were decreased 10 per cent. The per capita earnings for 
August, 1921, show a decrease of 3.3 per cent when compared with 
July, 1921. 
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Colton finishing—When comparing the per capita earnin 
July and August, a decrease of 3.1 per cent is noted. 

Hosiery and underwear.—The per mpeen earnings show an i 
of 6.7 per cent when the August and July figures are compare 

Woolen.—The per capita earnings for August show a dec: 
0.4 per cent when compared with July. 

Silk.—When the per capita earnings for July and August a: 
pared, an increase of 1.4 per cent is shown. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—Sixty per cent of the men in 
received a wage increase of 10 per cent. Comparing the per . 
earnings for August with those for July, there is an increase o! 
cent. 

Leather —When the per capita earnings for August are com; 
with per capita earnings for July, an increase of 2.7 per cent is s! 

Boots a shoes.—A wage-rate decrease of 10 per cent was m 
60 per cent of the men in one factory. The per capita earnings 
an increase of 2.6 per cent between July aoa August. 

Paper making.—Two mills report respective wage-rate dec: 
of 15 per cent and 10 per cent, affecting the entire force. In ! mill 
10 per cent of the men were cut 84 per cent in wages. Comparing 
per capita earnings for July and August, an increase of 2.4 pe 
is shown. 

Cigars.—A wage-rate decrease of 16 per cent was made to 7: 
cent of the men in 1 establishment. Three firms report a decre 
15 per cent, which affected all the men in 2 factories and 90 per « 
of the men in the third factory. A decrease of 10 per cent 
reported by 2 factories, affecting all employees in the first fa 
and 66 per cent in the second factory. The per capita earning 
August are 2.6 per cent more than those for July. 

Bituminous coal.—A_ 20 per cent decrease in rates of wages wa 
reported by 5 mines, affecting 41 per cent, 15.4 per cent, 4.8 per 
2.6 per cent, and 2.3 per cent of the forces, respectively. The enti 
force in 1 mime was cut 10 per cent in wages. Due to more time b 
worked in the mines, the per capita earnmgs for August are 
per cent higher than the per capita earnings for July. 
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Work of Free Employment Offices of Minnesota, Year Ending June 
30, 1921. 


IGURES transmitted to this bureau by the Industrial Commis- 
fe sion of Minnesota show that in the fiscal year ending June : 
1921, the division of free employment placed 54,291 peop! 
positions. ; 

In the men’s division the St. Paul office placed 5,781, the Minn 
olis office 11,695, and the Duluth office 10,165. The St. Paul of! 
of the women’s division reported placing 9,923, the Minneap 
office placed 10,914, and the Duluth office 5,813. 

In the six offices maintained by the State, applications from | 
ployers for help were received for 78,456 positions, 66,503 emplo} 
registered for employment, and 64,634 were referred to positions. 
There were over 10,000 fewer persons reported placed than were 
ferred to positiédns, but this is due to the fact that placements are 
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counted when the office had definite knowledge that the em- 
. was hired. Many employers neglect to notify the office when 

ire the person sent Caen. 
figures show that 97.2 per cent of those registered were re- 
erred to positions and 81.6 per cent were reported plac ed in employ- 
ent; $2.4 per cent of the help wanted had people referre ed | to them 

a filled 69.2 per cent of their needs. The placement s represented 
4 per cent of those referred to Positions. 

The St. Paul office of the men’s division placed 614 people on farms, 
306 people in skilled positions, and 29 in clerical and profe: sional 

‘tuations. For Mimneapolis the figures were farm labor 585, 
killed workers 380, and clerical and professional workers 109. TT! he 
Juluth office plac ed 267 farm hands, 224 skilled workmen, and 
§ clerical and professional workers. All the other placements were 
for common labor and casual jobs. 

he St. Paul uiee of the women’s division placed 7 7,533 casuals 
b domestics, 2,140 industrial workers, and 250 clerical and pro- 
fessional workers. The Minneapolis office placed 10,676 casuals and 
domestics, 147 industrial workers, and 91 clerical and professional 
workers. For Duluth the figures were—casuals and domestics 5,754, 
findustrial workers 32, and A ios and professional positions 27. 

The offices are all conducted in cooperation with the United States 
Employment Service, and in St. Paul the city government also coop- 
erates by maintaining the offices, except the ‘salaries of employees. 
After January 1, 1922, the city of Minneapolis will also contribute to 


this service. 
——— > oo 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries. 


high level of unemployment has been reached in most countries 
and that a slight improvement in the industrial situation is 
slowly setting in throughout the world. 
A summary of the latest reports on unemployment in foreign coun- 
tries Is given in table form, followed by more detailed information for 
each country covered by the table. 


| ‘ROM the latest reports received from abroad it seems that the 
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Great Britain.’ 


URING July, employment, though still bad generally, began ty 

show signs of recovery 1n some “jndustries after the termin ation 

of the national coal stoppage. There were considerable decrease 

both in the number of workers totally unemployed and in the numbe 
of those working short time. 

Trade unions with a net membership of 1,384,935 reported 231 599 
(or 16.7 per cent) of their members as unemployed at the end of .July 
1921, compared with 23.1 per cent at the end of June, and 22.2 po 
cent at the end of May. (in calculating the percentages for May an 
dune the coal mining industry has been excluded owing to the : trike 
of the miners.) The percentages for the three months of May, -) 
and July are the highest recorded by the department for the per id 
of over 30 vears for which monthly statistics have been collec ‘ted. At 
the end of March, immediately prior to the coal miners’ strike. the 
corresponding percentage (exclusive of coal mining) was 10, and «i 
the end of July, 1920, only 1.4. In the following table figures are 
given for various groups of unions: 


STATE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE-UNION MEMBERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
JULY 31, 1921. 





Per cent of 58 
=‘ > der 
| Unemployed mem- | in -olne : 
bers July 31, 1921.1 | baplov 
' ¥, iove 
Membership d wit 

try r . mared with 

Industry group. covered. I 




















| Naumber. | Per cent. | 2° AR 
| 
re ‘ | | crates 

Building ?.......... a teal Wale. epee ee 75, 432 5, 454 7.2 + 0.4 6, 3 
EL ce wlaible 140, 427 20, 835 | 14.8 (3) 7 
Machinery and shipbuilding................... 467, 203 131, 443 | 2s. 1 3.8 
Miscellaneous metal industries................- 68, 872 14, 657 21.3 - 2.3 
Textile industries: 

ES a fn a A wen | 82, 897 6, 058 | 7.33 8.7 

Woolen and wessbed iaipine waco ee Cy 12, 794 1, 317 | 10.3; — 9.0] 

ERS > RE RIE 116, 977 14, 537 124; —2.8 
Printing, bookbinding, and paper............. 99, 246 7, 38A | 7.4 — 4.9 
ERIE OS <a SRS ica? ES. pe 39, 409 4,715 12.9 — 1.5 
CO "ae eae ae eo ee | 58, 403 4, 875 | 8.3 — 2.3 
Clothing: 

EE oe ee +o aeeae olen } 80, 446 5, 375 6.71 —1.1] 

Other clothing....... OE. GOES et: S 80, 552 5, 485 | 6.8 — 0.6] 
SIR GNC STS TD SPREE Sees ee i pee Te 11, 804 1, 617 | 13.6 — 3.7 
RS a Ee ee oe lene bees | 1, 362 221 4 16. 2 — 7.1 
SRG a ar a aS Sp 44, 000 5, 500 § 1251 —80.7 | 1 
RS SS nee aoe © eee oe 5, 021 2, 089 | 41.6) + 5.7) 

——_—__— ' ee ee — Ee 
ee ere PR eres | 1,384, a 231, 562 | 6.7) — 6.4] 
; ’ ’ 








1 Short time and broken time are not reflected in the figures. 

2 Based mainly on returns from carpenters and plumbers. 

3 Figures not available owing to national strike. 

4 Returns supplied by unio:s whose members are mainly cigar makers. 


The number of persons insured under the unemployment insurance 
acts of 1920 and 1921 is estimated at about 12,200,000. Of these, 
1,803,696, or 14.8 per cent, were totally unemployed on July 29, 
1921, as compared with 17.81 per cent on June 24. The 1,803,6%6 
totally unemployed were made up of 1, 1436, 068 male w orkers (16.5 


1The Labor Gazette. Leela, ee ey 1921. 
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» cent of all male workers insured) and 377,628 female workers 


1.23 per cent of all female workers insured). In addition to these 
; 7 


LAN to Mpially unemployed, large numbers of workers were registered as 
hin ation forking systematic short time in such a manner as to entitle them to 
Crease; [kenefit under the unemployment imsurance act or the out-of-work 
number MMonation scheme. On July 29 these numbered 534,253 (278,304 


ale and 256.949 female workers), or 4.38 per cent of all insured 
orsons. The corresponding nurabers for the end of June were 
39.000 (490,000 males and 343,000 females), or 6.83 per cent. At 
is latter date, however, workers in the cotton mdusiry were not 
livible for the benefit owing to a strike, whereas 96,000 cotton opera- 
ives are included in the figures for July 29. 

Statistics from the employment exchanges for the five weeks 
nding July 29 show that unemployment reached iis highest point 
n June 24, when there were 2,177,899 workers on the live register. 
ince that date there has been an average decrease of nearly 80,000 
er week, and on July 29 the number of workers remaining on the 
ive register was 1,780,835. The decrease (397,064) was common to 
i] departments, Men accounting for 197,982, women for 160,202, 
nd juveniles for 38,880. Some unemployed persons in occupa- 
ions not covered by the unemployment insurance act do not register 
at the employment exchanges, and the live register figures, therefore, 
io not fully indicate the total number of unemployed. The total 
umber of vacant situations notified to the employment exchanges 
and unfilled on July 29 was 25,000, of which 5,000 were for men, and 
16,700 for women; the corresponding number on June 24 was 25,000, 
of which 5,700 were for men and 17,000 for women. 

teturns from employers indicate that employment at coal mines 
was affected by the difficulties of resumption after the termination 
of the national strike. The number of days worked by the miners 
covered by the returns averaged 5.59 per week in the fortnight end- 
ing July 23, 1921, but there was a decrease of 14 per cent in the num- 
ber of workers employed as compared with July, 1920 Iron mines 
remained closed with a few exceptions, and m shale mining the 
number of mines working was only about half the number reported 
as in operation a year ago. At tin mines employment remained 
very bad, and at lead and zinc mines slack. There was some im- 
provement in quarrying, but the effects of the coal miners’ strike 
were still felt, and many quarries producing limestone for blast fur- 
naces were not reopened during the month. 

Employment in the pig iron industry, which was practically sus- 
pended in June, did not recover during July, and at the end of the 
month only 14 furnaces were reported to be in biast. The tin-plate 
industry recovered to some extent, especially in the sheet section, 
but the number (252) of mills in operation at the end of the month 
was still nearly 50 per cent less than a year ago. Employment in 
the iren and steel industry showed some improvement but was still 
bad, with considerable unempleyment and short-time working. 
In the machinery, shipbuilding, and other metal industries employ- 
ment also continued bad; large numbers of workers continued to be 
totally unemployed, and short time was general. 

In the cotton industry employment, which had been almost at a 
standstill at the end of June, owing to a dispute, recovered consid- 
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erably in July, but was still unsatisfactory, with much machin..f 
standing idle and short time prevalent. There was an improy, ment f 
in the woolen, worsted, and hosiery industries as compared \ fh 
the previous month, but there was still much unemployment and shy, 
time. In the linen and jute industries employment continued }),4 
In the silk, lace. carpet, and textile bleaching, printing, dyeing, ay) 
finishing industries it improved somewhat with the terminatioy ¢ 
the coal strike, but was still bad, with much unemployment 4); 
short-time working. In the custom tailoring trade in London oy. 
ployment continued fairly good on the whole; in the ready-ma, 
clothing industry it remained very slack. With milliners and in tly 
dressmaking trade employment in London was fair; in the wholesy) 
eloak, suit, and waist trades it continued slack. In the corset trad 
there was a slight improvement, but there still was a considerab} 
amount of short time. Employment in the shirt, collar, and felt-l 
industries, though better than in June, was still bad, and much 
time was worked. 

In the leather industry employment showed a slight improvement, 
but was still slack, with a considerable amount of short time in mos 
branches. In the boot and shoe industry it was also slack, and 
the whole showed little change as compared with the preceding 
month. 

"mployment in the paper, printing, and bookbinding trade: 
though slightly better than in June, was still bad, and short tim 
continued to be worked in most districts. 

In the brick industry employment was better than in June; in th 
cement industry it also showed an improvement, and was fair on thy 
whole. 

In the building trades employment showed a slight improvement, 
was generally good in the case of plasterers, fairly good in that of 
bricklayers, and fair in that of slaters and tilers; for masons it wa ff 
bad in Scotland but good in other districts. For carpenters, joiners, J 
and plumbers employment was generally dull; for painters it showed F 
a decline. In the woodworking and furniture industries employ- 
ment continued bad on the whole; for coopers, however, it was fai 
generally, and for carriage makers moderate. 

In the pottery industry most of the works which had been closed 
down owing to shortage of fuel in June were reopened in July, and 
toward the end of the month employment generally was fairly good. 
There was a slight improvement in the glass industry, but employ- 
ment was still bad. There was also an improvement in some branches 
of the food industries, especially in the sugar refining, jam, and mar- 
malade branches, but unemployment and short time were stil! 
prevalent. 

The weather was favorable for agricultural operations, and in 
England the supply of both skilled and casual labor was ample, nd 
some unemployment was reported. In Scotland, however, though 
skilled labor was generally adequate, and in some cases in excess 0! 
the demand, there was a shortage of certain skilled classes of workers 
i some districts. 

Employment of dock laborers showed an improvement. in some 
of the ports, but generally continued slack; for fishermen it also 
improved. For seamen employment, though better than in June, 
was only moderate. 
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The improved state of the labor market reported in May was maintained in June. 
While a general survey shows that the various industries and localities were affected 
unequally, the textile and brewing industries and, to a less degree, agriculture were 
foremost in exhibiting further improvement. Production was considerably dis- 
turbed by external influences, such as the unrest in Upper Silesia and the custom 
measures of the entente powers in the Rhineland. Too great hopes should not be 
laced upon any evidences of increased activity; the improvement can not as yet 
a described as lasting. It is an unfortunate consequence of Germany's changed 
condition that neither industrial activity nor the labor market any longer experiences 
rolonged periods of steady development; on the contrary, they move up and down 


Set trade restlessly with each fall in the mark exchange and with each increase in the demands 
siderable of the entente. The reaction from the more favorable conditions of employment 
 felt-h, existing at present can not be long delayed. In any case, the statistics of the labor 

lal market already give indications here and there of the uncertainty in the vencral 


ich short industrial outlook. 


The number of totally unemployed persons in receipt of unem- 
ployment allowances shows a further considerable decrease. It fell 
from 358,161 (282,632 men and 75,529 women) on June | to 316,970 
(245,713 men and 71,257 women) on July 1. ‘The decrease by 41,191, 
or 11.5 per cent, was even more intensive than in the preceding month 
(9.3 percent). In the case of unemployed men the decrease amounted 
to 13.06 per cent and in that of unemployed women to 5.65 per cent. 
The number of family members of unemployed persons who received 
extra allowances fell from 385,174 on June 1 to 339,863 on July 1. 
Statistics compiled by the demobilization commissioners show that 
10.9 persons out of every 1,000 of the population of Germany were 
in receipt of unemployment allowances on July 1 as against 12.3 on 
June 1. Unemployment was most intensive in the States of Ham- 
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rahe burg and Saxony where 37.5 and 25.5 persons, respectively, per 
joiners, gy 1,000 of the population were in receipt of unemployment allowances. 
showed | Lhe corresponding figure for Prussia was 10.7. 

mploy- Returns from trade-unions also indicate a further decrease in 


unemployment during June, a decrease more intensive than im May. 
Out of a total of 5,761,596 members covered by the returns, 170,612 
(130,309 male and 40,303 female members), or 3 per cent, were out 
of work at the end of June, 1921, as compared with 3.7 per cent at 


ras fair 


clk sed 


y he: the end of May, 1921, and 4 per cent at the end of June, 1920. It is 
nploy- a noteworthy fact that unemployment decreased in a larger measure 
anches Curing June among female members of trade-unions than among 
1 mar. @2 Male members. In the case of the former the per cent of unem- 
e stil] ee Ployed fell from 4.4 to 3.1 per cent, while in that of the latter it fell 


only from 3.5 to 2.9 per cent. This phenomenon has its cause in the 





nd in @ ™proved employment conditions in the textile industry which 
DS and employs chiefly female workers. The table following shows the 
a igh degree of unemployment among members of the largest organizations. 
ess of * Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. Berlin, July 30,1921. pp. 782 ff. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MEMBERS OF GERMAN TRADE-UNIONS 


/ Per ce 
ployed er 
Member- week 
Federation. ship 
covered. 
Jume, | May 
1921. 192!) 
Building trades (Social-Democratic) bapa Hee eipl. 496,206 3.1 3 , 
Painters (Secial- cmmematic).......-.. . .. 22 le cabeyen is / 52, 959 94 1 
Metal workers (Social-Demecratic).................... re ae ; 1,336,298; 3.8); 4 2 3 
Metal Wormers (Unristian)........................... A EN 5 Be eI 9 218, 194 + eRe ) 
Metai workers (Hirsch-Duncker).......... ect ae uh S duh s abs ote conn 205,319 | 1.5) Lt 
Textile workers (Social-Democratic)............_..__. bi dea bei sou 543, 201 261i 41 
ag te Ls aed deiinls odes es 102, 475 16) 3.9 
Clothing workers (Social Democratic)........... .............-...-+--.----! 116,108 | 1.1 1.2 
Boot and shoe makers (Social-Demrocratic)..................-- 2-222. 78,916 | 2.5! 3.0 ’ 
Transport workers (Social-Demecratic)...........___. intl? 2 bat. een 520,128 | 28) 3.0 6 
Printers (Social-Democratic)........ |p IS nag papas Ot Stas Set Piel” AG SX 69, 634 L7i 138 3 
Bookbinders (Social-Democratic).................... +4 Ely bye Bet le 78,4581 3.4] 42 
Saddiers and bag makers (Social Democratic).....................222.-.. : A, 91 &61 9. ) 
Woodworkers (Social-Democratic) . . .. .. Scetes Soins Se se aT es 370,351 4 444 5.1 
en i ccccemeédnicopeccucces ; ree 35,822} .4 4 
Glass workers (Social-Democratic) ...............--.-....... bb ~ Sobel 60,128; 3.7) 5.2 
Porcelain workers (Social-Democratic)..........- stings y ota REET tS 60,370 | 3.21 4.1 
Bakersand confectioners (Social-Democratic)................ 66,429} 7.1) 7.7 
Brewery and flour mill workers (Social-Democratic).............- hon ohana al 72,286; 14.43 L5 
Tobacco workers {Social Democratic)... .......... pe © Pe POSS 94,870 | 3.44 2.4 
Engineers and firemen (Soeial-Democratic)................--.---..-....- 4,546; .5) 21 
Factory workers (Social-Democratic)..................-....-...--.-2.---- 585,399] 2.71 3.3 
Factory and transport workers (Christian)...............---..---. 10,4231 2.3/4 19 
Municipal and State workers (Secial-Democratic)-......_.. RE RSS 271,881; L7j 2.5 
All unions making returms.................. de db bb « 3640 44> bio | 5,761,306 1 2.01 3.7 


| 


The average duration of the period of unemployment varied greatly 
in the different occupational groups. Data relating thereto were fur- 
nished by 39 federations of trade-unions. These federations repor' 
463,126 cases of unemployment among their members during the 
second quarter of 1921, causing a loss of 9,347,256 working days, or 
on an average 20 days for each case of unemployment as against 26 
days during the first quarter of 1921. 

Data showing to what extent and in what amounts unemployment 
benefits were granted by trade-union organizations to their unc 
ployed members are also of interest. During the second quarter 
1921 unemployment benefits were granted by trade-unions in 01 


o] 
3 
i 


y 
214,934 out of a total of 463,126 cases of unemployment, i. e., in 46.4 
per cent of all cases. In the remaining 53.6 per cent of cases of 
unemployment the unemployed members received no aid from their 
unions either because their unemployment had ceased before the 
ea ae of the waiting time or because they had not yet any claim 
to benefits or had already received in benefits the maximum permissi- 
ble amount. During the first quarter of 1921 the per ceni of relieved 
cases of unemployment was 51.6. ‘The average amount paid to unem- 
ployed members in unemployment benefits was 57.04 marks ($13.53, 
par) during the first quarter of 1921, and 58.96 marks ($14.03, par) 


during the second quarter, or 2.64 and 2.63 marks, respectively, pcr 


day of unemployment. 


ata as to the extent of short-time employment are available for 


textile and metal workers. The data are furnished by two trade 
union journals. 
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The ‘Textilarbeiter” of May 13, 1921, the official organ of the 
Federation of German Textile Wher. contains detailed data as to 
short-time employment in March, 1921, among members of the fed- 
eration. In that month 2,152 establishments of the textile industry 
were operated on a short-time schedule. In these establishments 
were employed 46,505 male members of the federation, or 24.7 per 
cent of the total male membership, and 81,122 female members, or 
93.3 per cent of the female membership, or altogether 127,627 mem- 
bers, or 23.8 per cent of the total membership of the federation. 
During the preceding month the number of male short-time workers 
was 35,359, or 19.2 per cent of the male membership, the number of 
female short-time workers was 64,268, or 18.9 per cent of the female 
membership, and the number of short-time workers of both sexes 
was 99,627, or 19 per cent of the total membership of the federation. 
The following table shows the extent of short-time employment 
among organized textile workers: 


EXTENT OF SHORT-TIME EMPLOYMENT AMONG ORGANIZED GERMAN TEXTILE 
WORKERS, MARCH 26, 1921. 


























Estab- | Workers affected. 

Extent of short-time per week. — - ~ 

affected. Male. | Female.| Total. 

| 
ee > 

peRGN ECU... ecco daes. eC SA sc: | 523} 13,490) 24,672] 38,162 
EE EE a ee } 309 | 8, 047 16, 360 24, 407 
oh TE a ee Oe ee) ee ere a Pere ee ery Tee, i 467 | 8, 254 13,951 | 22, 205 
rere sk 8. de des bm babe ee 6 eee es ax B53 16, 714 26,139 | 12,853 

‘See re ee — —- 
SE Pe SS! PES. ee Ee Ce a ) ee ahd Med ad j 2, 142 | 46, 505 i $1,122 | 127, 62; 
ey SNE. . S06 Fb ohh oso - bpd. cdc... od] 3). das 6) 24.7; 23.3 | 23.8 








The significance of these data on short-time employment in the 
textile industry is best understood if it is borne in mind that while 
the number of short-time workers in March was 127,627 the number 
of totally unemployed was only 25,157. If one assumes the average 
weekly loss of working hours of the four groups of short-time workers 
as Classified in the above table to be the median (i. e.,4 12, 20, and 
28 hours, respectively) one obtaims a total weekly loss of 2,089,516 
working hours for the short-time workers. On the other hand, 
the weekly loss of the 25,157 totally unemployed, on the basis of a 
48-hour week would be only 1,207,536 workmg hours. Two-thirds 
of the weekly loss of working hours was thus borne by the short-time 
workers. If, on the same basis the short-time workers are reduced 
to fully unemployed workers one obtains 43,500 additional totally 
unemployed workers, or altogether triple the unemployment shown 
by the official statistics. 

The Metallarbeiterzeitung, the organ of the social-democratic 
Federation of German Metal Workers, reports in each of its issues on 
the extent of unemployment and short-time work, in so far as it can 
be determined through the weekly investigations of the federation. 
The respective data for the months January to May, 1921, are to be 
found-in numbers 6 to 25 of this weekly journal. They are tabulated 
as follows: 
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EXTENT OF SHORT-TIME EMPLOYMENT AMONG MEMBERS OF THE FEDERA 
GERMAN METAL WORKERS, BY WEEKS, JANUARY 2 TO MAY 29. 1921 


Number of workers affected by shorten- 
ing the weekly hours of labor by- F 
qui 





Total =e | alent 
sated | _ Total ot 

. : . . | ry » iti- 

Week ending— ; of short- number ber of 
| | yo time of working total! 

Lto6 |} 7t012 | 13t016/17 to 24 oct eiariers hours lost. _ on 

hours. | hours. | hours. | hours.| ™ - } Unem- 

i over. ploved 


} 
SY Satara 11,131 | 60,737 | 




















| 27,093 | 20,595 4,203 | 123,759 | 1,488,900 | 31,019 
Segery 05...........5.4 9, S33 | 53,447 | 25, 269 | 21,346 | 2,252 | 112,147 | 1,354,300 | 28, 214 
January 22.............. 12, 754 | 52,923 | 29,616 | 35,060 | 2,733 | 133,086 | 1,706, 900 } 35, 561 
«gE 13,718 | 54,923 | 28,525 | 30,940 | 2,346 | 130,452 | 1,619,300 | 33, 73 ‘ 
February 5............. 12,531 | 55,848 | 30,050 | 31,217 | 2,618 | 132,264 | 1,658,600 | 34,554 
February 12............| 15,702 | 55, 486 | 31,154 | 31,640 | 2,431} 136,413 | 1,683,500! 35,07 
February 19............ 14,948 | 51,760 | 31,953 | 32,415 | 2,775 | 133,851 | 1,684,000 35, 084 
Februaty 26............ 16,116 | 48, 863 | 31,676 | 37,281 | 2,809 | 136,745 | 1,755,900 | 36, 580 
lpg ae a at 16,796 | 49,492 | 32,404 | 38,749 | 4,524 | 141,965 | 1,851,100 | 38, 565 
Eee: 18,411 | 49, 236 | 31,780 | 41,937 | 4,913 | 146,277 | 1,919,600 | 39, 991 
OS ee 17,622 | 51,268 | 32,325 | 41,961 | 5,022 | 148,198 | 1,946,700 | 40, 556 
EY iu hi'owak ot pada 17,796 | 60,675 | 35,099 | 42.629 | 4,864 | 161,063 | 2,079, 600 | 43, 325 
shorn agivdilieewiante 16,661 | 51; 269 | 36,199 | 44,803 | 12,423 | 161,355 | 2,262,100 | 47, 127 
En suiy ashte anidiso-q 17,909 | 58,996 | 36,828 | 45,720 | 11,604 | 171,057 | 2,339,600 | 48,742 
Redes cn cxvievawas | 23,782 | 67,567 | 39,653 | 48,010 | 5,739 | 184,751 | 2,355,500 | 49,073 
S| er ee 25, 390 | 81,809 | 37,696 | 48,355 | 5,065 198,315 2,449,100 | 51,023 
MOR SS ca dad's oc Seweane 25, 880 | 83,195 | 38,741 | 50,819 | 6,235 204,870 | 2,559,700 | 53,328 
RES ear 21,43 | 83,620 | 51,938 | 53,106 | 7,500 | 217,807 | 2,816,800 | 58. 683 
al chiens snccte nie 19, 912 | 88,180 | 50,198 | 58,283 | 6,873 | 223,446 | 2,914/200 | 60; 713 
Sg eae ‘ 23,512 85,092 | 54,366 | 59,619 | 5,609 | 228,198 | 2,946,900 | 61,394 
BOT Di cvcas asexsnkdade 25,237 | 85,498 | 44,427 | 65,512 | 11,141 | 231,815 | 3,089,400 | 64, 362 











The total number of working hours lost has been computed in » 
similar manner as for the textile industry, by assuming tf 

weekly loss of working hours of the five groups of short-time workers 
to be the mean (i. e., 3, 9, 14, 20, and 28 hours, respectively). ‘The 
short-time workers were computed into totally unemployed by 
dividing the total number of working hours lost by 48. During the 
period under review the equivalent number of totally unemploycd 
computed from the number of working hours lost by the short-time 
workers has risen from 31,019 to 64,362, i. e., has more than doubled. 
The table thus shows a very considerable increase in short-time work 
while according to the reports of the metal workers trade unions 
published in the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt unemployment in the metul- 
working industries has increased but little during the same period. | 
should, moreover, be noted that all the figures given in the above 
table are minimum figures because the statistics do not cover ill 
establishments and all workers. 

The improvement during June in the state of the German labor 
market is also reflected in the returns of both the employmen' 
exchanges and the sick funds. The former show a decrease in the 
number of applicants for work from 971,748 to 941,389, i. e., by 3.12 
per cent (6.49 per cent in May), and an increase in the number of 
vacant situations from 555,208 to 558,265, i. e., by 0.55 per cen 
(0.75 per cent in May). The number of applicants registered per 
100 vacancies was 169 in June as against 175 in May, the improvement 
being more marked in the case of men than of women. The per 
cent of applicants placed rose from 42.43 in May to 43.48 in Junc. 

As regards sickness insurance, an aggregate membership of 13,101.,- 
036 persons was reported on July 1, by 6,712 sick funds, showing an 
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‘nerease Of 0.6 per cent over the corresponding total on June 1. 
Members are those persons whose premiums for compulsory insurance 
against sickness were being paid, and who were, therefore, assumed 
to be in employment. 

Italy. 


Unemployment Statistics. 


HE unemployment problem is daily becoming more acute in 
Italy. This applies particularly to the iron, steel, and metal 
industry, which has restricted production in an unprecedented 
manner. In the textile industry, which hitherto was not so much 
affected by the general stagnation of business as other industries, 
the crisis is now In full swing. The cotton industry, which had pur- 
chased great quantities of cotton in America at very high prices and 
now can no longer sell its products, began in May with curtailing 
operation to 4 days per week and since then most of the mills have 
either closed down entirely or are working with only a small fraction of 
their normal working staff. Part-time work has also been introduced 
in the silk industry, although the Italian silk industry as compared 
with that of Japan is much favored in exports to America by the low 
rate of exchange. The only industry groups which so far have been 
somewhat less affected by the existing unemployment crisis are the 
electrical and food industries and the printing trades. 

The latest official unemployment statistics are those published in 
the Bollettino del Lavoro of May, 1921, and cover the period March, 
1919, to April, 1921. (The Bollettino for the month of May was not 
issued until August. Of late this bulletin has been published three 
months later than the date shown on the cover.) The maximum 
degree of unemployment occurred in April, 1919, and the minimum 
in July, 1920. From April to November, 1919, the number of per- 
sons unemployed decreased, rising again in December and in January, 
1920. From January, 1920, onward there was a large decrease, 
most noticeable in April and May, 1920, due in part to the good 
season and to the resumption of outdoor work. The latter part of 
1920 showed a remarkable improvement in the labor market as com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

The present year has witnessed a return of the crisis, and the num- 
ber of unemployed on May 1, 1921, was 250,145 as against 202,002 
on the corresponding date of 1920, and 398,598 on May 1, 1919. 
On May 1, 1921, unemployment was more prevalent in the north 
than in central and southern Italy. The industries particularly 
affected were building (99,404 unemployed), agriculture (43,559), 
the metal industries (27,519), and the textile industry (23,402). 


Short-time work has been introduced extensively in nearly all indus- 
tries but. especially in the metal working industry, in cotton and 
hosiery mills, and in rubber goods factories. On May 1, 1921, the 
number of short-time workers was 69,370. 

The report of the Ministry of Labor eee the distinction 


between the causes of unemployment in the different years. In 
1919 it was essentially connected with the conditions prevailing after 
the war, and those out of work were in the main ex-service men or 
persons who had been employed in war industries. In 1920 the 
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labor market began to recover its equilibrium and production 1). 
creased rapidly, owing to the abundance of money and consequent 
demand on the part of the consumers. As prices rose this demapn 
fell off, goods were manufactured only for stock, and thus the cris; 
in 1921 may be described as due to overproduction. 

In addition to the general causes affecting industry throug 
the world the following are mentioned as particularly applicah 
Italy in an analysis of the situation made by the journai L’Ore.; 
zazione Industriale: The uncertainty with respect to the indus' 
and financial policy of the Government, the threatened institutic, 
of “workmen’s control,” the burden of taxation, the cost of raw 
materials, high wages, and labor disputes. 


American Consular Reports. 





A report made to the State Department at the end of July, 192), 
by the American consul general at Genoa says: 


The number of unemployed in Italy is now said to exceed, at a low estimate, 300.()00. 
and more than 400,000 are working short time. ‘The working masses are beginni: 
realize the seriousness for them of the situation and have begun to consider less |v 
tilely a reduction in wages, which would greatly help the industrial crisis, and s 
reduction would probably meet with but little opposition if a decided tendenc 
fail in the cost of living should become evident. 

At Genoa alone there are at present more than 10,000 workmen out of employ mei 
Efforts are being made by the local authorities to have a loan of 25,000,000 lire 
($4,825,000, par) granted to Genoa by the Government in order to provide for a »: 
of works to give employment to the unemployed in Liguria. 


A report of the American consul in Turin for the week ending 
August 7, 1921, contains the following statement: 


The increasing number of unemployed renders the economic situation particularly 
acute in this district. In the city of Turin alone there are 31,408 unemp!oyoed 
registered, of which 22,743 are men and 8,665 are women. This does not take , 
consideration those unemployed who are not registered. The most acute crisis 
exists in the metallurgical industry, two-fifths of those who are out of work being found 
in this line. The following figures, covering the number of employees at the Central 
Automobile Section of the Fiat Works from the year 1917 to 1921, give an id 
what present conditions are like in the metallurgical line in Piedmont: 
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Maximum 
num ber. 
Year. erm ployed. 


ee ee ee a a a a 


The tremendous drop in the above figures, from 13,775 in 1920 to 6,075 in the prese! 
year, demonstrates the stagnation which exists in this particular line. 

The building industry dismissed a good number of men during the past week, 
as well as the textile, boot and shoe, and chemical industries. The film industry 
in Piedmont, up to quite recently, had sufficient work to employ a nearly normal 
staff, but within the past week a considerable number of their employees have hecn 
dismissed. Several factories have closed their doors for an indefinite period, an: 
others have reduced working hours as much as possible. The woodworking indusiry 
is feeling the crisis intensely, especially since several piano factories were clow'| 
during the past week until trade brightens. 

The situation is now engaging the attention of the authorities, and various schem:s 
have been suggested for the providing of work for those who feel the distress mo-' 
ecrany) rae definite plan has been adopted as yet, and the outlook for the future is 
very 
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A later report from the consulate at Turin covering the week end- 
ng August 14, 1921, says: 


The Fiat Works are closed, and work will not be resumed for two weeks, or until 
August 22. lt is stated that this company has a tremendous surplus stock on hand, 
and that every effort is being put forth to build up its foreign trade, especially in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The acute unemployment situation is no betier. Factories and piants of all descrip- 
tions continue to discharge their help as they fill the orders they have on hand. The 
distress among the families of those who have not worked for a considerable period 
is keen, and efforts are being made by public-spirited citizens to raise funds for the 
alleviation of cases where such small unemployment doles as are received, if received 
at all, are entirely inadequate for the needs of even the smallest and most modest 
family. 

The Crisis in the Italian Textile Industries. 


A report of the American consul general in Genoa, dated June 27, 
1921, deals with the crisis in the Italian textile industries. The 


F report is Re caced here in part. 
n 


Woolen Industry.—This industry is at present suffering from over- 
yoduction. Dealers, wholesalers, and manufacturers have accumu- 
{sted large stocks of goods and production is reduced to a minimum. 
As people are waiting for a fall in prices, demand is steadily diminish- 
ing and is limited to the finest special types. The factories are work- 


ing on an average three days a week, solely for public supplies. 

In Italy at the end of 1918 prices for wool, which in the world’s 
market had doubled as compared with prewar prices, had tripled. 
In April, 1920, the fall in value of the Italian lira, together with the 
rise of prices in the world’s market, caused prices in Italy to go up to 
15 or 16 times the prewar prices. At present, prices have fallen and 


also the lira has increased in value, prices now being aboutthree times 
prewar prices. 

An investigation made by the Industrial Federation of Biella bas 
shown that in May, 1921, about 10,000 wage earners, forming the 
working force of the factories investigated, including women, boys, 
and unskilled workers, earned on the average 2.10 lire* per hour. 
In the first 6 months of 1914 the average hourly pay was 0.27 lira; 
that is to say, the cost of labor for spinning, carding, dyeing, and 
weaving has increased from 65 centesimi * per meter to 5 lire. The 
condition of these workers is most critical now, both on account of 
unemployment and because those who are occupied work on aa 
average three days per week. 

The conditions are more or less the same in the other districis of 
Italy. The workers have declared themselves ready to accept reduc- 
tions in pay, provided continuity of work be guaranteed them. But 
the manufacturers have not been able to accede to this proposal 
because they can not venture to increase production. Mxportation 
has also become very difficult, because of the reconstruction of the 
industrial regions of the north of France and the reopening of tie 
Alsatian and Saxon factories and because the increase in value of the 
lira makes it more difficult to sell Italian goods in the Balkan markets, 
already invaded by cheaper goods from other countries. 

Reduction in prices seems the only way out of the present situation. 
Manufacturers have realized this and have shown theimselves willing 
to make reductions, but as yet nothing has been accomplished because 


81 lira at par=19.3 cents. 41 centesimo at par=1.9 mills. 
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of the opposition of the wholesale merchants. They have, therefoy, 
decided to put themselves in direct contact with the public, beginniy, 
the liquidation of the stocks on hand at reduced prices. 

At a meeting of manufacturers of woven goods recently hei 
Rome it was shown that the amount of woven goods now in Italy w, 
sufficient to furnish two suits of clothes to every Italian and to ¢|oth, 
the whole of Russia, and that in the district of Biella alone the stock of 
woven goods on hand amounts in value to more than 1,000,000,000 lire. 

Cotton Industry.—The crisis in this industry, although noticea|)| 
not grave. The reason why the condition of the cotton indus' 
better as compared with that of the other textile industries is that ther 
is a heavy exportation of cotton goods, which leaves only a limite 
amount of the Italian production for home consumption, the detand 
for which is good. Notwithstanding this privileged condition, |\oy- 
ever, various causes have hindered and still hinder the normal working 
of the industry, especially the agitation of the workers, who have sve. 
ceeded recently in having their wages raised, and have diminis|ied 
production, thus making it more difficult for Italian cotton goo 
compete in foreign markets. 

But if prices of goods exported had to come down, prices of thse 
for home consumption have continued at a high level, and reduction 
in cotton goods equal to those in woolen goods are not to be expected 
at present. 

Suk Industry.—The effects of the crisis which followed the fall of 
prices in the Japanese market last year are still felt. Foreign comp.- 
tition, which has become more active, is restricting Italian exporta- 
tion to small limits. The absorbing power of the home ticket I 
becoming more restricted because, as with woolen goods, the public 
refrains from buying, waiting until prices fall. 

At a recent meeting of the Italian Silk Manufacturers’ Association 
it was stated that the alarming condition to which the silk industry 
had been reduced, from the beginning of the war up to now, had 
caused in Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venice, the most important silk 
working districts, the ruin of 40 per cent of the factories existing at 
the beginning of the war and that a greater ruin of the silk industr 
and consequently of silkworm culture was inevitable. 

The resumption of manufacture by Germany and the slight capacity 
for purchase in most foreign markets has made necessary a reduction 
of the number of workers and of the working hours in the mills which 
are stillrunning. It is stated that the prices at which manufacturers 
are forced to sell their goods are not even sufficient to cover gencral 
expenses. 


nine 
to 


Unemployment Relief. 


Only a relatively small number of the unemployed in Italy are in 
receipt of State unemployment allowances or of unemployment beie- 
fits from the compulsory unemployment insurance. According to tle 
Bollettino del Lavoro, the official organ of the Italian Ministry of 
Labor, the number of unemployed on May 1, 1921, was 250,145 
(199,242 men and 50,903 women). Of this number only 47,386 
(35,847 men and 11,539 women) received State unemployment 
allowances, and 22,577 (16,903 men and 5,674 women) were in rece)! 
of unemployment benefits from unemployment insurance. 
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The granting of State unemployment allowances was to have ceased 
with the close of the year 1920. In view, however, of the fact that the 
ynemployment insurance law conditions the granting of unemploy- 
ment benefits on the previous payment of at least 24 half-yearly con- 
tributions by the insured person, and that a large number of unem- 
loved were unable to make this number of contributions during 1920, 
the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare issued a decree on January 
30, 1921, providing that State unemployment allowances in the 
amount previously fixed by law may be paid, during the period 
February 1 to June 30, 1921, (a) to agricultural workers who can show 
that we at insurance contributions have been paid for them 
for the periods during which they were employed after July 1, 1920: 
(}) to industrial workers and salaried employees demobilized after 
January 1, 1920; (c) to workers or salaried employees who owing to 
sickness or Involuntary unemployment were unable to make 24 half- 
yearly contributions to the unemployment insurance. The decree 
provides, however, that such allowances may be granted only for a 
period not to exceed 45 days. 

According to reports in the Italian press the unemployment problem 
has been under consideration at recent meetings of the Italian Cabinet 
and a program of public works has been proposed. A scheme was put 
forward under oP tes a sum of 400,000,000 lire ($77,200,000, par) 
would be set aside to be devoted to the construction of new roads in 
the south of Italy and to the electrification of the railways in the north. 


Latest Report on Unemployment. 


Under date of September 2, 1921, the commercial attaché at Rome 
cabled to the Department of Commerce that the total number of unem- 
ployed in Italy on August 1, 1921, was estimated at 413,000, of which 
315,000 were men and 98,000 women. ‘This includes all classes of 
workers—industrial, agricultural, and office employees. ‘The increase 
has been 163,000 since May 1 and 26,000 since July 1. 


France.” 


HE total number of unemployed persons remaining on the live 
register at employment exchanges on August 13, 1921, was 
20,846 (13,889 men and 6,957 women). ‘The total number of vacan- 
cles remaining unfilled was 5,108 (2,640 for men and 2,648 for women). 
The exchanges succeeded during the week ending August 13 in plac- 
ing 16,643 persons (9,318 in permanent and 7,325 in temporary im- 
ployment). In addition, employment was found for 354 immigrants. 
According to the latest returns received, 10 departmental and 12: 
municipal unemployment funds were in operation on August 19, 1921; 
the total number of persons in receipt of unemployment benefit on 
that date being 32,069 (22,210 men and 9,859 women). Of this total 
22,420 were residents of the Seine Department, and of these, 10,419 
were residing at Paris. 
The unemployment crisis which began in May, 1920, seems to have 
attained its high level in February, 1921. The number of unem- 
ployed in receipt of unemployment benefits, which was 39,522 at the 





* Bulletin du Marché du Travail. Paris, Aug. 20, 1921. 
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end of December, 1920, rose to 71,774 at the end of January 
resent year, and to 89,289 at the end of February. At the end 
March it fell to 88,382, at the end of April to 75,569, at the « 
May to 60,362, at the end of June to 55,439, and at the end of 
to 37,216. It should, however, be noted that these statistics ¢ 
cover all unemployed persons. Short-time workers which up til 
have not been entitled to unemployment benefits under the la 
not included in the data. The above data also do not include | 
unemployed persons in localities in which unemployment fun 
not exist. In the liberated districts, for instance, the financia! 
tion of the communes does not permit them to create unemplo) 
funds, and unemployed persons in these districts who are being ; 
are enumerated as persons receiving poor relief. Even in hocaliti 
where unemployment funds exist not all the totally unemploye 
registered in these funds. 

Belgium.* 


RETURNS relating to May were received by the Belgian Ministry 
of Industry, Labor, and Supplies from 2,000 unemploymen 
funds, with an aggregate membership of 637,338. On the last work- 
ing day of the month 204,119 of these, or 32.3 per cent of the total 
membership, were either out of work or working short time. Tie 
corresponding per cent in April was 31.2. At the end of May the 
number of totally unemployed was 91,582 and that of short-time 
workers 112,537. The corresponding figures at the end of April \ 
74,519 and 118,041. Unemployment was especially widesp: 
among textile workers, 30,146 being out of thbek at the end of 
and 44,101 on short tame. The crisis in the textile industr 
ascribed to lack of orders and of raw materials. Among miners thei: 
was also extensive unemployment, 15,389 miners being reported » 
out of work and 32,054 on short time. The number of Sine days 
lost by all members of the unemployment funds who were ou! 
work or working short time in May was 2,610,877, as against 2,188 555 
in April. Unemployment benefit was, however, paid for only 256 
of the working days lost in May. 
From the Ae data it becomes evident that during May un 
ployment increased considerably. The increase in the numbe: 
totally unemployed and short-time workers has not been very mar 
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but the duration of unemployment per member of the unemploymen! FB ali 
funds was somewhat in excess of 3} days per month, as against 3 days Rw) 
im April. cad 

Employment exchange returns are available for a later period. BRJw 
During June, 15,912 applications for employment were reported, as JB po 
compared with 13,287 in May, while offers of situations number! J pet 
8,806 (8,763 m May). For every 100 situations registered as vacant Bo 
there were thus 181 applications, as against 152 m May. ¥ 
ina aad Pe? Soe? Sse he Pe) oe Pe; be 2? a 84 


* Revue du Travail. Brussels, July, 1921. 
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Switzerland.’ 


, OCORDING to figures compiled by the Central Employment Office 

from returns supplied by employment exchanges throughout 
witzerland, the number of applications for employment and of 
acancies On the live register of the exchanges, and the number of 


persons partially employed on the dates shown, were as follows: 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN SWITZERLAND, JAN. 31 TO AUG. 8, 1921 


| 
} 


Totally unemployed 


Number of | Employed 
applicants Number of part tae. 

for em- vacancies. 
ployment. | 


January 31... ; 34, 652 
May 23.... ' . 52,377 
lia sdbeces= do sqmmies 54, 650 
54, 139 
42, 255 


55, 605 





Taking July as a whole, 574.4 applications for employment were 
egistered for each 100 vacancies for men, and 312.2 for each 100 for 
omen ; in June the figures were 453.3 and 273.9, respectively, so that 
the figures show an increase in the later month in both cases. 

In the silk goods industry, which nermally employs 13,161 workers, 
1,995, or 15.2 per cent, were working fuil time at the end of July, 


9306, or 71 per cent, were co gm tame, and 1,818, or 13.8 per 


cent, were totally unemployed. In the metal working and machinery 
industry about 20,000 workers were working short time. In the 
electro-technical industry two establishments have closed down en- 
tirely. Im the watch industry unemployment contmues to increase 
and the outleok is very bad. 


Holland (Amsterdam). 


STATEMENT issued by the Amsterdam Municipal Statistical 
Bureau * shows that the per cent of members oi trade-unions 
alliliated to the State Unemployment Insurance Fund in that city 
who were out of work was the same in June, 1921, as in the pre- 
ceding month, viz, 23.4 per cent as compared with 18.2 per cent in 
June, 1920. These figures include diamond workers, of whom 90.5 


per cent were unemployed m June, 90.8 per cent in May, and 72.3 
per cent in June, 1920. In the table following is shown the per cent 
af unemployed trade-union members by occupations. 





’ Kidgenéssisches Arbeitsamt. Monatsbericht No. 7. Juiy. 1921, 
§’ Maandbericht van het Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam. Atosterdam, June, 1921. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE-UNION MEMBERS IN AMSTERDAM, JUNE. | 
MAY AND JUNE, 1921. 


Per cent unemploved. 









Occupation. a 

















May, 1921. | June, 1921. | June, 1920. 
ESS: an, een 4.9 3.7 10. 0 
8 el Se eee 7.1 6.9 2.2 
OE WOE Ha 6 os ok dc ccccce basccciiccee 10.5 9.5 0. 6 
TG NS nn. cs cmicnsthenmses 8.8 9.9 3.5 
CIN 4-5 4h nb NL, bie dc ee4sd cee. 44.9 37.5 41.6 
SEG Oe ers ee ae eee 8.7 9.8 L.3 
oR Sar SIRE OR NR i pie eels agls 1.8 1.4 1.0 
Nd die. oh hie aR die 5% 0 denn 6.9 8.7 3.1 
 § epee sei eee a 3.4 3.7 | 0.6 
Diamond workers. ................-.-..-. 90.8 | 90. 5 72.3 
Shs aimee 6 2.9 2. 





Clothing workers... ..............-.s-00. 2 2 
TT ee eee 3.5 3.9 















Total, exclusive of diamond workers. .... 







Denmark.° 


UT of a total of 298,847 workers covered by the returns supplied 

to the Danish Statistical Department by trade-unions and by 
the Central Employment Exchange, 16.8 per cent were unemployed 
on July 1, 1921, as compared with 18.6 per cent on May 27, 1921, 
and 2.1 per cent on June 25, 1920. The unemployed were distrib. 
uted as follows: 











UNEMPLOYMENT IN DENMARK, 
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| Number of Per cent unemployed 
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Trade group. iY canes Fe sid ‘ 
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Copenhagen: 









































NN ii 0 vei ddl sdadeadbcbicdkdbumadcabad 12, 601 32.0 34.9 { 
SE ae eae aa a 65, 133 22. 5 22. 5 5 
Commercial employment........................... 10, 850 6.3 | 6.6 a 
didi cibiiininth st» vintnaie sob nd aetied bas 31, 279 13. 2 | 15.8 1,2 
WER ties is iwesdunadsasns | 119, 863 19. 6 | 20.6 | 23 
Provinces: 
Building trades................ hati eae idee 21, 423 22.7 23.9 | .{ 
es ied chen iene ct aanattecesil 59, 964 18.3 20. 1 9 
Commercial employments..................-...-..- 12, 427 4.8 | 4.7 1.1 
SS EEE EE OETA LO as 85, 170 11.0 15.3 














ee ee ee ee ee | 

















A comparison of the data on unemployment for 1921 with those 
for previous years shows that the decrease in unemployment, which 
generally sets in during the months February to May, did not take 

lace this year. The rate of unemployment is now three times as 
igh as the normal rate and higher than in any of the years 1910 
to 1920. 




















® Statistiske Departement. Statistiske Efterretninger. Copenhagen, August 4, 1920, and June 17 and 
July 11, 1921. 
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Unemployment among factory workers shows a slight decrease 
nee March. In the building trades, in which sladeaticetiaat was 
ery extensive in the months February to April, there was a con- 
derable decrease in unemployment in May. uring June, however, 
sere Was nO Improvement worth mentioning. In all occupational 
‘oups, and eccieny in the building trades, the state of employ- 
nent has been better in the provinces than in the capital. 


Norway."° 


HE percentage of members reported as unemployed at the end 
of May In certain trade-unions making returns to the Norwegian 
entral Bureau of Statistics was 16.1, as compared with 14.7 in 
April, 1921, and 0.9 in May, 1920. The unemployed were distrib- 
ted among the various reporting trade-unions as follows: 


TRADE-UNIONS IN NORWAY. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MEMBERS OF 





Member- Per cent unemployed. 
ship . 
Union. covered, | 
May 31, | May 3l, April 30, May 31, 


1921. 1921. 1921. 1920. 








. . . ' © Lond r 
Bricklayers and masons (Christiania)..........-.. aS 918 | 3.8 7.1 3.5 





Priy 


Cids««cceeee reer err ees e reese er sees seseseseseseseees 


serene Th EDR EES Es 9 OP CLE SEL ee oaee 1,213 | 20. 9 19, 2 5 

ee EE ST SoS. Regie rer eae EE") Oe ee 

Rs WEG cc cnccccccntcuase Pg tat By ee! oh iy 9, 558 17.9 16. 0 8 

“a 0, SS Pe ae ee ee Fee oe eae 890 14,5 Serer 
9 7 


‘abinetmakers. . mgd s HROrso cede nov oneees —itetteapiclebuntnints 
re Cen. U1. occ tded deseecacecee awons 





PE Phe ty onc obs i Daannedctacbuesdaaes 








According to a report from the United States consul in Trondhjem, 
Norway, dated July 25, 1921, the unemployment situation has not 
improved since the seamen’s strike was called off; on the contrary, 
the number of unemployed has increased 25 per cent. While several 
fish-canning factories have resumed operations on a small scale, as 
well as a few other plants, such as [lens Smelting Works, which have 
been closed all this year, other plants have been forced to close. ‘The 
scondensed milk factories, which formerly exported, have difficulty 
in competing with American and Dutch milk in local markets and 
the Levanger factory closed down in April. Cement factories are 
threatened seriously by German competition and lumber and cellu- 
lose mills have closed. 

The fishing outlook is somewhat better. The price of klipfish is 
fgood and the demand from Cuba and South America is increasing. 
pWhile the herring market is poor, many herring-oil factories have 
recently reopened. Russians are beginning to come after fish and a 
Soviet agent in Vardo claims to be ready to purchase up to 3,000,000 
kroner ($80,400,000, par). Old stocks still deaden the market but 
plans for disposing of these are being energetically pushed. Salmon 
were more plentiful than in many years and numerous small fortunes 
have been made in exporting these on ice. 


” The Labor Gazette, London August, 1921. Based on information supplied by the Norwegian Bureau 
of Statistics. ; 
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Shipping, which was seriously hurt by the English coal st: 
well as by the Norwegian seamen’s strike, is somewhat liveli, 
Due to the rather serious extent of unemployment, great 
is being shown by the Government and all municipalities and «: 
in planning and starting construction of railroads, highways, bri\oc: 
docks, electric light and power plants, waterworks, and public byil¢ 
ings. The railway directors have advanced two comprehensive ))| y7; 
one of which calls for an expenditure of 1,300,000,000 kroner (8348. 
000,000, par), and would set 3,300 men to work at once, increasiy 
the number next year to nearly 5,000; while the second would furnis 
employment for 5,000 men for the next 12 years, with an ann 
expenditure of from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 kroner ($6,700, 

$8,040,000, par). 

In July Parliament granted 12,500,000 kroner ($3,350,000, par) for 
highway construction, and a further grant of 1,000,000 kroner ($248. 
000, par) is anticipated, the money being specifically granted f 
relief of unemployment. 

Sweden." 





HE situation in the Swedish labor market has been getting 
Reports from public employment exchanges show that in 
1921, there were 261 applicants for work per 100 vacant situations 

against 258 in the preceding month and 94 in July, 1920. 
Trade-union reports covering a membership of 145,365 show thai 
27.9 per cent of the members were out of work on June 30, 1921, as 
against 25.3 per cent at the end of the preceding month and 3.4 per 
cent at the end of June, 1920. The degree of unemployment among 
members of the more important trade-unions is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


as 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MEMBERS OF SWEDISH TRADE-UNIONS. 








Member- Per cent unemploy« 





ship 
Union. covered { 
June 30, | June 30, | May 31, 


1921. 1921. 1921. 





—_— ~ = 











| 

















EEE Raa 3, 638 | 4.8 | 7.9 | 
Se MINE. 00:3. 50005 UNIS. S55. LLL El dldekie dads 2, 680 3.8 | 5.0 | 2 
ET TE Ee, aaa Be a bee ea 4, 238 25.3 | 22. 6 4 
EE ae BaD A ie 2 8 ae be 2,710 46. 0 | 30.7 0 
Laborers and factory workers ............... err ome tire ...-) 22,001 39.7 39. 6 1,3 
Workersin mercantile establishments.......................... 6,715 9.1 9. 3 2 
Ea SEG TT: SP eee See ee eee a ere meee 5, 904 L3 1.7 
Metal workers and machinists...........................-...... | 43,174 32. 2 25.1 
a MR So) SR ERTS Ee RR A ae ee Linky Eee iet 2,029 2.2 5.5 | 6 
| eer Late eiovia bbe eons eens eevn .| 2,614 5. 2 33.6 |... 
Boot, shee, and leather workers. ................<...-.-.-.-....| 5,444 29. 8 25. 6 | 
ULL). dkb AKG SUdl A... did. ik cid 2,113 il. 8 12. 2 | 
EE ET TS eR 2 OE! Se oy ee 14,894 | 43.0 43, 4 | 
NG LUGE Se Cr etsi tte boas. Gharaptadket eco cttcesecees 4,484 | 28.3 29. 8 | 
‘Tobaceo workers........ £6>—Se SESE» REGIE: - Gd 26 o6$ - 285 4,089 | 3.9 7.7 | 
te ons ate cccecesces sadhesg eae hetentvcebens« 8, 300 | 31. 1 30. 6 | 
All reporting upions............. elisa aaninintel «mihn oi 145, 365 | 27.9 25.3 
| ' 





™ Sociala Meddelanden No. 10, 1920, and Nos. 8 and 9, 1921. 
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Canada.” 


PURING the month of July a continued moderate increase was 
noted in the volume of employment in Canada. At the end of 
.e month, however, the situation was only on a par with that at 
he beginning of the year, indicating a fair amount of recovery from 
he low level in April, but still dec idedly below that of the corre- 
sponding period 1 in 1920. Ontario and Que ‘bec reflected the unecrtain 
jovements in the iron and steel group, due to shutdowns and reopen- 
ngs in railway shops. These Provinces showed upward move ments 
n railway construction and maintenance, railway transportation, 
nd pulp and paper, but sawmills and Race ix F lye industries 
howed a tendency toward lessened activity. In the maritime 
Provinces there were no unusual movements, the tendency being 
avorable in the majority of imdustries. The western Provinces 
xperienced incre: pare activity in railway construction and main- 
enance and in railway transportation. In British Columbia there 
‘as little change in the situation apart from an increase of activity 
in lumber mills. Compared with the base week in January, 1920, 
the majority of industries showed a much less favorable situation, 
those chiefly affected being building construction, rubber products, 
and iron and steel products. 
The industries which showed the greatest improvement over the 
previous month were railway transportation and railway construc- 
tion Manufacturing as a whole showed moderate gains. Meat- 
packing and dairying y establishments i in Manitoba and Ontario showed 
2 larger volume of business. In the iron and steel industries there 
was some slackness in agricultural implements and heating appliances 
and in sheet-metai and tool-making plants. The leather - industry in 
Ontario and Quebec improved somewhat, more especially boot and 
shoe manufacturing. The pulp and paper industry also expanded 
slightly. There was little change in the rubber products industry. 
The textile industry also showed little change, although there was 
slightly less employment in garment and furnishings factories. 
Small expansions in hosiery, knit goods, and headwear factories 
offset fy we In logging the downward movement of the previous 
month was checked considerably, due largely to increased activity in 
British Columbia sawmills. Mining i in general made small advances; 
coal mining in Alberta experienc ed the largest increases. Ontario 
and the prairie Provinces featured a noticeable increase in railway 
transportation. Water transportation fluctuated between districts 
with a tendency toward lessened activity at upper St. Lawrence 
ports. Building construction on the whole showed very little 
increase in volume; the most noticeable advances were made in the 
prairie Provinces. Railway construction and maintenance was much 
more favorably situated than in the previous month. The increases 
in this line were absorbed mainly by Eoicce Quebec, and the prairie 
Provinces. 
Weekly reports from employers to the Dominion headquarters of 
the employment service showed on the whole an upward trend in the 
volume of employment. The weekly index of employment (base 


"Canada. Piectaaban’ of aber. The Labor Gazetie, Ottawa, August, 192i. 
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week, Jan. 17, 1920) for the five weeks, June 11 to July 16 
averaged 87.9 as compared with an avérage of 108.2 for th 
period last year. The employers making returns reported 627 9; 
employees on their pay rolls on July 16, 1921, as against 752,53), 
year ago. 

Reports from trade-unions on the state of unemployment amor 
their members at the end of June, 1921, are based on returns fro, 
1,511 labor organizations with a combined membership of 181,59) 
persons. For all occupations reporting, 13.15 per cent of the meinbe 
were out of work, as compared with 15.46 per cent at the end of May 
and 2.14 per cent on June 30, 1920. | 

Reports from employment exchanges for the four-week | 
ending June 18, 1921, show that during the period under review {| 
number of applicants registered at the offices totaled 36,282, of 
which 28,055 were men and 8,227 were women. The number of 
vacancies notified by employers during the period totaled 29,335, ¢ 
which 20,381 were for men and 8,954 for women. <A comparison of 
these figures with those for the preceding period shows that there was 
a decrease in registration of 6,031 applicants and 4,540 vac 
notified. 

Australia. 


mm, A 


[X AN article on unemployment in Melbourne the Melbourne 
of June 1, 1921, says: 


That unemployment in Melbourne was likely to become very much worse 1 
is now, when about 10,000 men are out of work, was the view expressed late] 
secretary of the Trades Hall. 

Discussing the subject of unemployment, the director of the Government !.abor 
Bureau said that among the trades chiefly affected were those of engineering and ti 
manufacture of boots and clothing. Although the volume of work in the building 
trade had been greatly reduced owing to the fact that the War Service Homes (on- 
mission had ceased operations, the unemployment among bricklayers and carpenter 
was not as great as might have been expected. Some time ago men were so s 
that employers were offering 25 shillings [$6.08, par] a day, but since then both }) 
and Government building had been restricted. The question of increased cosis was 
affecting the engineering trade. A disinclination on the part of some firms to gi 
large orders for boots and clothing was responsible to some extent for unemployment 
in these industries. The slackness in the boot trade was also reflected among t!) 
ning and leather workers. 

Unemployment in the flour milling industry, according to the secretary « 
Millers’ Employees’ Union, is due to the fact that the mills have not all recomm 
after the cessation of operations which occurred recently through the falling « 
exports. Not all of the men now employed are working full time. The Woo! and 
Basil [bark-tanned sheepskin] Workers’ Union has suffered through depression i: the 
wool industry, and canister-makers among the sheet-metal workers through the | «ssen- 
ing in the ex ports of tinned jamsand fruits. Large stocks of fuel are said to be h 
the city, and this has resulted in unemployment among firewood cutters in the }ush 
The secretary of the Timber-workers’ Union stated that unemployment in that i 
dustry has been due to the importation of timber from abroad. It has also bee) 
fected by the decrease of activity in the building trade. Typographical emplo 
who have been experiencing an amount of unemployment unusual for this peri 
the year, expect that conditions will improve in about a month. 


The Melbourne Herald of June 24, 1921, says: 


A deputation from the all Australian Trades-Union Congress waited upon the acting 
prime minister (Sir Joseph Cook) on June 23 and informed him that there were no! 
less than 50,000 persons out of work in the Commonwealth. In Victoria alone, it was 
said, the number of pre on was.13,500. It was asked that steps should be taken 
by the Commonwealth to finance the States so that works might be undertaken which 
would provide employment. 
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The acting prime minister replied that he could not find more money for the States 
than he was doing. _ This year the Commonwealth could do little more, as it had 
provided for the various States £26,000,000 [$126,529,000, par]. The only thing he 
could perhaps do was to facilitate the spending of money that had already been made 
available. Anything that could be done in that direction he would gladly do. 


Unemployment Relief Measures in Foreign Countries. 


the civilized countries of the world gives special importance 

and timeliness to an article entitled “The industrial depres- 
sion,’ appearing in the March, 1921, issue of Labor Overseas, an 
official journal issued by the Ministry of Labor of England. This 
article brings together in concise form a statement of what is now 
being done or proposed in a number of leading countries to meet the 
unemployment needs. ‘The article complete, with the exception of 
tables showing estimated numbers of unemployed and omitting the 
comment made upon the United States, is here reproduced. 


T fact that unemployment is practically universal throughout 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION. 


During the winter and spring of 1920-21. millions of workpeople throughout the 
world have been without employment, although many urgent human needs were 
demanding satisfaction through productive labor. The fact illustrates the smallness 
of the progress that has been made in man’s understanding and mastery of natural 
economic forces, as well as the extent to which economic well-being is liable to suffer 
disaster through the overriding exigencies of noneconomic “‘ political’’ forces—such 
as War. 

The chief causes of stagnation in trade are easy to trace: (1) The loss of the incom- 
ings from five years’ reproductive investment and the waste of five years’ destruction 
of capital; (2) the reaction, too long delayed and therefore the more violent, from the 
inflation and extravagance natural in time of war; (3) the accumulation of stocks with 
a view to the reopening of foreign markets followed by the realization that in many 
of these markets there is for the present no effective demand; (4) the chaotic condi- 
tion of the foreign exchanges—due not solely to economic causes; (5) the confusion 
of money values and real values, which causes producers of all grades to demand a 
continuance of a high level of nominal remuneration, whether as profits or as wages. 
Such maladies of world economics can not be cured by simple remedies within any 
one country; and the record of remedial measures is with few exceptions that of the 
traditional palliatives and, primarily, of State subventions or doles. Itis not proposed 
in this article to deal in detail with such measures as have become a common rule in 
all industrial countries—donations and insurance benefits, the provision of emergenc y 
relief works, and the ‘‘spreading-out’’ of work by short time or rotations of employ- 
ment—but to note only novel devices or promising developments of the older schemes. 
Attention will, however, be directed to any suggestions of a preventive nature. 

The universality and profundity of the depression were sufficiently indicated in the 
last issue of this report, which carried the record of unemployment well into the quarter 
nominally covered by the present report. Little evidence of any improvement in 
the situation was to be detected even at the beginning of June. 

The salient features of the situation in various countries and particulars of the 
measures proposed for dealing with the crisis are indicated in the following paragraphs: 

Canada.—Relief is given by the municipalities. The Government is investigating 
insurance systems. The Trades and Labor Congress proposes short time, relief works, 
and advisory councils at employment exchanges. 

South A frica.—It was reported in February that a bonus of £100 ($487, par) was being 
offered to men who would voluntarily ‘‘sign-off” at the Kimberley diamond mines. 
ry January, the Government had found occupation for over 1,000 men on public works. 
The South African Industrial Federation proposes the creation of an unemployment 
fund by a levy on wages, a progressive tax on profits, and a State subsidy. 
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Australasia.—The closing of metalliferous mines and flour*mills and the parti 
ing by the Commonwealth Government of its dockyard at Cockatoo Island have . 
much unemployment, especially in New South Wales. 

Latin America.—In January, the Chilean Government decided provisionally o; 
scheme of public works involving an expenditure of 30,000,000 pesetas ($10,9 
motive engines. 

France.—Short time is common in textile, metal, and other factories. Loc: 
are being created and local public works promoted for the relief of unemp|; 
An endeavor is being made to induce former rural workers to return to the | 
the admission of foreign labor is now severely restricted. The policy in genera! 
of decentralization in detail, the Government seeking mainly to increase the m 
of labor within the country. 

Germany.—In answer to a memorandum submitted by the (Social Demo 
General Federation of Trade-Unions, the Federal Chancellor declared that th 
bility of introducing a system of short shifts would be considered by a special «: 
tee of the Joint Industrial League, and that the winter rates of unemployment | 
would continue to be paid till May 1; large sums were being appropriated for } 
works, especially in districts where unemployment was serious; the Gover 
recognized the necessity of limiting the profits whieb might accrue from publi: 
tracts. The committee of the General Federation of Trade-Unions on March 2: 


23 approved of a policy of land settlement. The demobilization committees hays 


been dissolved and their functions transferred to joint committees of employe: 
workers—notably employment exchange committees. A plan has been ci 
whereby the employment exchanges are to endeavor to find suitable half-tim, 
for poor students. 

lialy—The expedients most generally adopted are short time and public \ 


The central industrial committee (of employers’ associations) on March 25 resolved th! 
pioy 


| 
be induced to return to the land. The committee invited the workers’ organizatis)s 


costs, prices, and profits must be reduced, and that former agricultural workers ch 


to cooperate with it in studying the problem of unemployment. The General ( 


eration of Labor, which met at Milan on March 30 and 31, accepted this proposal, ; nd 


recommended the entrusting of public works to cooperative labor association 
variant of the ‘‘rota” system has been introduced at Genoa, the crews of vessels |» 
replaced while in port, one-half at a time, by unemployed seamen. 

Spatn.—The proposals of mine owners in he 
instead of 6—at the same daily 


to half of their normal wages to the victims of the crisis; on the return to norma! « 
ditions, two hours’ overtime would be worked daily, the payment for which wou! 


devoted to the repayment of the advances made; the State would pay the inters' 


what the employers contribute is not apparent, although they have no responsi! 

during the slump and receive the profits from the overtime worked when tra 

good. A royal commission has been appointed to report on the industrial situa 
Belgium.—With a view to providing employment in Belgium, extensive prot 


of public works have been prepared not only for the home country but also for the 


Congo Colony. A bill providing for compulsory unemployment insurance is | 
drafted. The Labor Party and the Trade-Union Commission proposes that the ‘ 
ernment should requisition at a fair price stocks of raw material (including « 
should distribute these to manufacturers who would pay a wage commensurate 


the cost of living, and should arrange for the disposal of the product through: sa‘: 
commissions. The manufacture of standard suites of furniture was mentioned as 01: 


useful enterprise in which the State might cooperate. Export of raw materials sh: 
be allowed only if national needs have been fully met at a fair price. Joint com 
sions of inquiry should investigate the production of goods for the home markets; 
Government should act as intermediary to promote export trade by guaranteeing | 
of the price. A Government bill for the latter purpose was introduced on Apr 
The reduction of expenditure on the army and the demoblization of army horses 
use in agriculture was also recommended. 

Netherlands. —On February 16 the Chamber of Deputies called on the Governm 


to seek advice from the organizations of the various social sections of the populati:n 


The views of these are very widely divergent. A representative of De Telegraa' 
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n that 8 hours a day should be worked 
ppears to the miners inconsistent with th 
employers’ excuse for dismissals that they had already an accumulation of stocks that 
were unsalable owing to the general industrial depression. A scheme publishe: | 
the employers’ federation included a proposal for an equitable distribution of the csi 
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ted after an inquiry that unemployment was being artificially increased by employ- 
ors in order to show the unwisdom of an 8-hour day and high wages. The Assoriation 
of Dutch Employers on February 15 asked for the suspension of the 8-hour law. 
\gainst this, the Social Democratic Party and the Netherlands Alliance of Trade- 
(pions have vigorously protested. (Compare Spain above.) In February it was 
ated in Parliament that an unemployment insurance bill was ready, but could not 
at present be introduced; the minister admitted that, under the existing system of 
Government subsidies, employers had no interest in preventing unemployment; he 
deprecated emigration to the Dutch East Indies as a remedy, since the climate made 
manual work by Europeans impossible. 

Switzerland.—A commission, including representatives of employers and work 
people, has been appointed to consider. a scheme of compulsory unemployment 
insurance. ‘Training courses for unemployed workers have been established 1n certain 
localities—metal and wood work and building for men; hygiene, domestic economy, 
etc., for women. Some opposition has been aroused by the proposal to make the 
wyment of relief dependent on attendance at a course; local plebiscites are to be 

-en before the scheme is enforced. The courses are to be managed mainly by the 

ers’ organizations. HHouse-building subsidies are being granted by the Govern 
ment in Cantons where the local authorities also contribute. A decree of February 
18 authorized the Federal Council to restrict temporarily the import of certain goods 
in order to protect home industries; this has evoked strong protest from the Social 
Democratic Party and workers’ organizations (including cooperative societies). A 
general reduction of the profits of manufacturers and traders is called for by the Textile 
Workers’ Federation. The Berner Tagwacht (May 2) complains that cheap foreign 
labor is still being mmported, especially by employers in the building trades. 

Austria.—At the beginning of March many factories were reported by the Prager 
Tagblatt te be engaged on commission work for foreign customers who provided their 
own raw material, generally textiles or leather. Trade-unionists at work in the metal 
trades have raised a fund for their unemployed comrades by contributing one hour’s 
wages a head. By an order of December 31, 1920, directions were given for system- 
atizing employment exchange statistics. 

Denmark.—The act passed in December for the provision of State grants for the relief 


of the seaealoren was due to expire on April 1,' but in March the Government 


introduced a bill to prolong the act till November 30. The Government has rejected 
a policy of protective tariffs; duties on raw materials are to be reduced, railway freights 
lowered, and State aid given to overcome credit difficulties. Schemes of training 
unemployed workers are being extended. Metal workers are to be trained as riveters 
for which class there is a considerable demand ‘in the shipbuilding yards. Former 
rural workers who had been attracted to industrial employment are tending to return 
from the towns to the country. 

Norway.—In the budget a sum of 5,000,000 kroner ($1,540,000. par) is appropriated 
for unemployment relief—mainly as subsidies to local authorities for the promotion 
of public works. Training classes for skilled workers have been started at Christiania, 
and a scheme of training for unemployed women has been approved by the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs. Controversy has arisen as to the rate of payment on relief 
works; and demands have been made for the exclusion of foreign workmen. 

Sweden.—On April 29 an act was passed providing 11,000,000 kronor ($2,948,000, 
par) for relief work. It is proposed to allocate a further sum of about 9,000,000 kronor 
($2,412,000, par) for developments of the State railways, water power, and telegraph 
services. The unemployment commission recommends that the appropriations for 
current year should be raised to 40,000,000 kronor ($10,720,000, par), and that the rate 
of pay on relief work should be less than the current rate of wages. A bill is to be 
intreduced for increasing the import duties on certain manufactured metal and textile 
goods. Itis expected that a scheme of unemployment insurance will be ready before 
the end of 1921. 

Czechoslovakia.—The bill for State aid to trade-union unemployment funds was 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies on March 11 and by the Senate at the beginning 
of April. The Government is arranging to carry out in 1921 works originally intended 
to be executed in 1922. The minister of social affairs in April drew the attention 
of local authorities to a decision of the permanent committee of the National Assembly 
(Nov. 1, 1920) that every person receiving unemployment benefit from State contribu- 
tions was thereby obliged, without further payment, to perform work assigned to him 
by the local authorities. 


' The estimated expenditure under the act, to Mar. 31, was 8,200,009 kroner ($2,197,600, par). 
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Hungary.—At a conference of employers’ organizations convened by the 1 
of commerce, greater protection for home industry was demanded. Thx 
Democrats are protesting against the closing of factories, as they consider tha 
are so low that goods could profitably be exported. State aid has not been , 
to the unemployed since August, 1919. 

Japan.—The unemployment crisis in the islands has been aggravated by th. 
gration of workers from Korea, which has been severely affected by trade de} 
and by a fall in the price of rice. Even in industries which show signs of } 
Japanese capitalists are tending to amalgamate businesses in order to reduce cos 
the number of workers employed is diminished rather than increased. 

International.—The International Federation of Trade-Unions has issued a m: 
to affiliated organizations protesting against the view that unemployment 
eured by the limitation of output or by wage reductions and calling for inter 
action, e. g.. in the distribution of raw materials. 


AES. RE IR 
Report of Employment Exchanges in the United Kingdom. 
A 5S reported by the British Labor Gazette for August, 1921 


operations of the employment exchanges for the five wee 


ending July 29, 1921, are summarized as follows: The av. 
daily number of applications from workpeople during the five v 
was 22,625; of vacancies notified, 2,825; and of vacancies 
2,331. This means 8 applications for every vacancy and 10 : 
eations for every vacancy filled. 

Statistics show that unemployment reached its highest poi 
June with improvement in July. When comparing the daily av: 
of applications from workpeople for June and July, a decrea- 
28.4 per cent is reported; whale the daily average of vacancies noti! 
and vacancies filled showed decreases of 7.1 percent and 7.5 per « 
respectively. 

he average daily number of applications from adults was 20 
—15,776 men and 4,856 women. There were 2,420 average ¢ 
vacancies reported—1,307 men and 1,113 women. The av: 
number of positions filled daily, when compared with the pre, 
month, showed a decrease of 14.1 per cent among men, while in 
ease of women there was a decrease of 6.6 per cent. 

There were increases in the number of vacancies filled by m 
shipbuilding, miscellaneous metal trades, agriculture, and const 
tion of vehicles; while vacancies filled in building and construc 
of works, and as general laborers, decreased by ‘25.6 and 21.5 per c 
respectively. Im the women’s department there were increase- 
the vacancies filled in agriculture, the textile trades, and f 
tobacco, drink and lodgings occupations, while decreases occu! 
in the miscellaneous metal trades, domestic service, the trans} 
trades, and dress (including boots and shoes). 

With reference to juveniles, 29,737 applications were received f1 
boys and 5,492 vacancies were notified for boys. Of the vacan 
notified, 4,600, or 83.8 per cent, were filled. 

The number of applications received from girls was 30,061. 
number of vacancies notified was 6,664, of which number 5,40s 
81.2 per cent, were filled. 

Of the total vacancies (10,008) filled by juveniles, 1,290, or | 
per cent, were filled by applicants who obtained their first situa' 

since leaving school. 
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Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom in July, 1921. 


HE following statement as to the condition of employment in 
Great Britain and Ireland in July, 1921, as compared with 
June, 1921, and July, 1920, has been compiled from figures 

app aring in the British Libor Gazette for August, 1921. Similar 
information for April was published in the July Monruty Lasor 
REVIEW. 

During July, employment began to show signs of recovery in some 
industries after the termination of the national coal stoppage. A 

id recovery was made in the pottery trades, which show an increase 

of 201.9 per cent when the number of persons employed in June and 
July are compared. Although employment was still bad in the glass 
trade, Many works were reopened toward the end of the month and 
an increase of 74.8 per cent is reported. The jute trade shows ai 
increase of 64.4 per cent and the brick trade an increase of 44 per 
cent. Decreases of 9.1 per cent, 6.5.per cent, and 6.1 per cent are 
shown in the dock and riverside labor, dressmaking and tailoring 
trades, respectively. 

Comparing July, 1921, with June, 1921, the earnings of employees 
show an increase of 255 per cent in the pottery trades and of 189.1 
per cent in the jute trade. A decrease of 3.6 per cent appears in the 
linen trade and a decrease of 4.9 per cent in the tailoring trade. 

All trades report decreases in the number of persons employed 
when figures for July, 1920, and July, 1921, are compared. The 
linen trade shows a decrease of 64.6 per cent and the glass trade one 
of 55.7 per cent. 

The aggregate earnings of employees in July, 1921, as compared 
with July, 1920, show decreases in all trades except the food prepa- 
ration trades which report an increase of 3.5 per cent. Respective 
decreases of 72 per cent, 66 per cent, and 53.5 per cent appear in the 
linen, glass, and woolen trades. 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN 
IRELAND) IN JULY, 1921, AS COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1921, AND JULY, 1920. 


{Compiled from figures in the Labor Gazette, London, August, 1921.] 








| { 
Per cent of Per c 
inerease (+-) or increase 
} decrease(—)in | decrease 
. " July, 1921, as july, 19 
Industry, and basis of } compared with— Indust ry, and basis of compared 
comparison. comparison. 
June, | July, | June, 
1921. 









Coal mining: Shirt and collar trade: 








































' 
' 
Average number of days | Number of employees.......; — 1.1 
_ worked SPs: TS at: oe OE (1) | + 0.04 Earnings of employees. ..-.. }+ 7.7 
Number of employees... ... ; (1) | —143 Other clothing trades: 
Iron mining: Dressmaking and millinery— 
Average number of days | Number of employees..... — 6.5 
Sees Seas ehe Boe Wholesale mantle, costume, | 
Number of employees ——— j (*) j 2 blouses, etc.: N um ber of i 
' - Ket | employees— 
Quarrying: / London — 13 
Average number of days . : oe eee 
: _ Manchester............. (*) 
FE nappa aeeere Pr irn wi a Toh | Aa (*) 
i t rag - mr -. ) j 
EOE CS CROP OS 2 ei Fle. , Corset trade: Number of em- 
Pig iron: Number of furnaces | a aI 2 i ie ee | + 3.0 
Bn RENT s spec cnes cneesscocee 1. .& —94.5 || Woodworking and furnishing: 7 | 

Iron and steel works: Number of employees......; + 2.3 
Number of employees....../  (*) —43.9 | Brick trade: - 
Number of shifts worked...; (* } —493 | Number of employees......| + 44.0 

bg) ee oa nab yen | ; rom of employees... ... + 38.9 | 

sheet trades: Num of mills | i}; Cement trade: 
A a ae (5) | —49.0 | Number of employees....... + 17.4) 

Cotton trade: Earnings of employees......) + 22.1 
Number of employees. ....-- (*) | —16.9 Paper, printing, and bookbind- | 
Earnings of employees... -.-- (*) | —42.9 ing trades: 

Woolen trade: Paper trades— 
Number of employees......|+ 10.8 | —29.1 | Number of employees | 
Earnings of employees. -.... + 13.0 —53.5 |] reported by trade- | 

Worsted trade: i 1 eS ae ere (4) | 
Number of employees... .... 1+ 16.9 | —16.6 i Number of employees 
Earnings of employees. -.... j+ 223 | —38.6 4 reported by employers | + 23.9 

Boney + ame | Earnings of employees | 

umber of employees....../+ 68 | —27.8 | reported by employers; + 2L1 

; Earnings of employees... .-.. + 10.7 | —37.4 { Printing trades— , 

ute trade: 4 Number of employees | 
Number of employees......- + 64.4 | —40.3 reported by trade- 
Earnings of employees. ....- +189. 1 —47.9 NED © cncehsonccsees + 0.5] 

Linen trade: , | Number of employees re- 
Number of employees....../— 5.2 | —64.6 | ported by employers..; — 1.1 | 
Earnings of employees...... — 3.6 —72.0 | Earnings of employees re- 

Silk trade: ti ported by employers..| + 3.4 | 
Number of employees... ... +127 | —23.0 | Bookbinding trades— 

c Earnings of employees. ..... + 12.4 | —42, i Number of employees 

arpet trade: i reported by  trade- 
Jumber of employees... -.. + 6&6 | —7%.7 - Rie epee + L5 
Earnings of employees. ... .- + 16.3 | —30.0 | Number of employees re- 

Lace trade: 7 ‘ | _ported by et — 2.1] 
sane aad of vs btnse(ce + 4.7 | —35.8 Earnings of employees re- 

arnings of employees......+ 25.8 | —44.5 | ported by employers..| + 2.3 | 

Bleaching, printing, dyeing,and || Pottery trade: 

finishing: Number of employees... ...| +201.9 | 
Number of employees ....... + 43.4 —19. 2 Earnings of employees. ..... +255. 0 | 
Earnings of employees. ..... + 69.5 —41.0 || Glass trades: 
Boot and shoe trade: . aa Number of employees......| + 74. 8 | 
Number of employees....... + 0.3 —12.8 _ Earnings of employees. ..... + 72.4 
Earnings of employees. ..... it 4.7 —16.9 | Food preparation trades: | 
Leather trades: Number of em- Number of employees... ... + 15] 
NE Sc occvdvcscscbowaccece + 4.5 — 9.0 | Earnings of employees. -.... + 15.4 
Tailoring trades: ;. | Dock and riverside labor: Num- 
Number of employees....... im 6.1 —31.6 || ber of employees.............. - 9.1 
Earnings of employees.......—- 4.9 | —40.4 i Seaman: Number of employees. . 15. 8 | 
| 





1 No figures available due to general stoppage of work at coal mines. 
Pn pgm not available, as a majority of iron mines remained closed during July on account of depre 
of trade. 

3 Employment practically suspended in June. 

4 No report. 
; 5 Nearly all mills closed in June. 
+ 6 Trade at standstill in June, owing to a dispute, 
7 Based on unemployment. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





Working Conditions of Woman Wage-Eamers in Georgia. 


Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 

undertook in June and July, 1920, a survey of the conditions 

under which women were working in that city. In the early part of 

1921, at the request of various organizations, a similar survey was 

made of 15 other industrial centers of the State, and a preliminary 

summary of the results of both investigations is made in a pamphilet 
j recently “issued.' 

The State survey covered 104 establishments, ranging from depat 
ment stores and 5 and 10 cent stores through various kinds of m: unu- 
facturing to laundries, 7,305 women and girls being employed in 
these establishments at the time the survey was m: ade. The distri- 
bution among the various industries was as follows for the 5,826 
white and the 1,277 colored women reporting: 


A | [t THE eer of prominent citizens of Atlanta, Ga., the 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN AMONG INDUSTRIES STUDIED, BY COLOR. 











Colored 


Industry. 


Department stores 

5and 10 cent stores 

Textile manuiacturing 

Knit-goods manufacturing 

Gannent manufacturing 

Cigar manufacturing 

Food mamufacturing 

Miscellaneous manufacturing. 

Laundries ee ida ad canes 


een a0 
Clot 


» ee 
oue 














Ci ow 





It will be noticed that the great majority of both the white and the 
colored women are found within a very small group of industries, 
Department stores, 5 and 10 cent stores, and textile manufa: turing 
employed 84.1 per sent of the white women studied, while 86.3 per 
cent of the colored women were found in textile manufacturing, 
miscellaneous manufacturing, and laundries. No other industry 
employed as much as 5 per cent of either group. [Evidently indus- 
trial opportunities for women are less varied in Georgia than in the 
industrial States of the North. The misc a aor ge manufacturing, 
in which so many of the colored women were found, omprised “such 
industries as the manufacture of wooden boxes barlap bags, baskets, 
and matches.” In the stores and in most textile mills the colored 
women were usually employed in sweeping and cleaning, and it was 


Uaited States Department of Labor. Women's Bureau. Preliminary report of a survey of wages, 
hours, and conditions of work of the women in industry in Georgia. Washington, 1921. 63 pp. 
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only in the laundries, where they outnumbered the white wome, 
five to one, that they were engaged in all operations. 1 
The women were predominantly native Americans, only 9 of th, 
2,526 whose nativity was ascertained having been born outside of {hp 
United States. Of the women reporting their ages, those under 9 
formed almost one-third—31.2 per cent; 34.5 per cent were 20) by 
under 30 years old; 17.9 per cent were 30 but under 40, and 16.3 pe, 
cent were 40 or over. The greatest proportion of young girls wa 
found in the 5 and 10 cent stores, in cigar manufacturing, and in {hp 
manufacture of knit goods. 


) Der 


This is not surprising, since the 5 and 10 cent stores are the gateway through 
inexperienced workers enter the mercantile world and the manufacturing in: 
specified are ones in which the particular characteristics of young workers 
speed, lightness of touch, and good eyesight count for much. 

The older workers were found to be more numerous proportionate) 
in the department stores, in garment manufacturing, in textile manv- 
facturing, and in laundries. The women aged 50 or over were found 
most numerously m textile manufacturing, in laundries, and in <¢e- 
partment stores. “It would seem that these are the industries wher 
women have more chance of being retained if they must continu 
to earn their living after they become old.” 

Of the 2,494 women who reported on conjugal condition, 29. 
per cent were married, 20.9 per cent widowed, di vorced or separated 
and 49.3 per cent single. The single were more numerous among 
the white than among the colored, 34.8 per cent of the colored woe: 
being married and 22.1 per cent widowed, divorced or separ: 
as compared with 28.9 per cent and 20.7 per cent, respective! 
the white. 

Hours. 


HE actual hours worked by the individual employees were seldom 
a matter of record, but the scheduled hours of the establish- 
ments visited were obtained. The majority worked in plant; 
which the scheduled hours were long, the distribution bein; 
follows: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN WITH SPECIFIED SCHEDULED HOU! 





Colored 

















eek. ————_—————— ——_|-—__——— 


Seheduled hours per v 


Number. Per cent. | Number. Per 





eR tt as SCRLLL.. oo deeldedim . cus. chacesdes. cd. M 1.5 23 
EE ST aE Se ee Oe ae 039 | 18, 4 645 
es Ry Ee ne de: Pt RET SP Sige S&S 2, 95: 52, 2 52 


} 
; 





In general the textile mills had the longest scheduled hours, ‘- 
per cent of the women who had 60 or more hours per week being |) 
these mills. Three out of 14 laundries, and two out of eight miscel!:- 
neous manufacturing establishments were in this group. Shorter 

: hours on Saturday than throughout the week were almost universal 11 

manufacturing establishments, but were unusual in the retail stores, 
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in which Saturday was commonly the longest day of the week, its 
length ranging from 9 to 124 hours. The time allowed for lunch 
yyried from 25 minutes to 14 hours, stores giving the longest period. 
Manufacturing establishments allowed less. 


Textile plants, with the longest daily hours of industry, reported only six plants 
ith as much as | hour allowed for lunch period. Forty or 45 minutes was the most 
common time, but five establishments had only 30 minutes. Half-hour lunch periods 
iven in three establishments where the hours were 11 a day exclusive of the noon 
period, and one food manufacturing plant, with actual working hours of 11} a day, 
; but 30 minutes at noon. More than one plant allowed no time off in certain 


*% % 


were t 


Jepartments, but workers were allowed to eat as they tended their machines. 
In one mill where there was a night shift workers went on at 6 p. m. and worked till 
7a. m., and yet were allowed no time away from the machines for midnight supper. 


Earnings. 


ARNINGS were taken from the pay rolls for one full week in the 
early part of 1920, and whenever possible a second week was 
taken a year later, in 1921. In a number of cases, however, owing 
to depressed business conditions, it was impossible to obtain a pay 
roll for a full week in 1921, and when this occurred the last full week 
in 1920 was taken. The wages and earnings given in the report are 
of the later date. Between the two periods taken, the number of 
white workers decreased 5.1 per cent, and earnings decreased 5.8 
per cent. Among the nilloned workers, on the other hand. there 
was an increase in numbers between the two periods, “the slight 
decrease in most industries being more than made up by two indus- 
tries where colored women were introduced to take the place of white 
workers,’ but the earnings of the colored women, like those of the 
white, showed a decrease. 
The women for whom the actual earnings during the selected week 
could be learned were grouped as follows: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN HAVING SPECIFIED WEEKLY EARNING 


White. Colored. 


Weekly earnings. 


| ' . | , 
| Number. Per cent. Number. 
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$10 and under $12. . . 

$12 and under $14 
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$1k and under $20. . 

$20 and over... 
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The most striking feature of this table is the low level of the earn- 
ings of the colored women. Nearly one-half (46.4 per cent) earned 
less than $6 during the week taken, more than three-fourths earned 
less than $8, and not quite one-tenth (9.5 per cent) earned $10 or 
over. By comparison the white women seem fairly well paid, al- 
though a third (33.6 per cent) earned under $10, and only a fourth 
earned $16 or over. Apart from this comparison. however, the wage 
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level of the white women seems decidedly low. Several States 
fixed minimum wage rates for women at from $13.20 to $16.5" 
week, and while not all prescribe as large a sum as this, there are 
if any, who wall in these days fix the minimum for an adult worker 
less than $10 a week. Taking this figure as a standard, the prop 


tion of white women in each industry earning less is as follows: 


Number and per cent of white women in each industry earning less than $10 


studied. 

Number. Per cen 
EN Real Sei gs ES eS RR 23 14. 9 
rs os ae os Satan, oe kee ONE SUE 85 18. 6 
ZeORte Mepmumevaring........................- 1,149 32. 8 
ee eee ee cae lone 139 35. 6 
NN | a 92 41.1 
eee Po eee 42 45, 2 
Laundries. - ee es a a 20 50. 0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. ....................... 73 57.9 
et on a Sa ela Mapa 67ers 122 63. 2 


Total 33. 7 
Cigar manufacturing and department stores are the only form 
employment m which the proportion receiving less than $10 a w 
falls noticeably below one-third, and from these the proportion : 
up to over three-fifths, in the 5 and 10 cent stores. These figures . 


the More significant, because they show the situation during a wee 


in which the establishment studied was working full time, so 
they represent the best the worker could hope to obtain. The lo: 
earnings through the temporary closing or partial operation of 
plant was a constant s oasltality, A special study of the earnings 
something over 600 women who had been employed in the sa 
plants for over a year showed that the amount of time thus 
varied considerably. 


All the knit-goods workers and more than 85 per cent of the garment and t 
workers lost 1 week or more. * * * It was impossible to obtain sufficient info: 
tion to list the different reasons for these weeks lost from work. It was possi 
however, to ascertain the number of weeks the department or plant was closed 
in which, therefore, work could not be performed. Twenty-eight per cent o1 
white and 24 per cent of the colored women lost 1 to 15 weeks for this reason. 
greatest number of workers lost only one week, but one-fourth of those affected | 
29 0rmore. This enforced idleness was greatest in knii-goods manufacturing, w! 
every worker but two was out from 3 to 9 weeks. Stores and laundries showe: 
weeks lost due to the plant or department closing, and in some other industries 
time lost was only 1 week. 


In an attempt to establish the relation of earnings to experience, | 


was learned that approximately one-half of the white women and on 
quarter of the colored women remained five years or over in | 
same industry. Earnings of the white women who had remained 
years or more in the same industry were 76.8 per cent higher t! 
earnings of those employed less than one year, while for colo: 
women under the same conditions the difference was 5.1 per cent. 
The wage at which a woman must begin to work and the height to which her ea 


ings will probably rise are as important as the length of time taken for the increa 
The lowest earnings for beginners and for experienced workers were in laundric 


where the great majority were Negroes. White women in knit goods and miscellaiie- 
The maximuL 


ous manufacturing showed beginners’ earnings of between $6 and $7. 
earnings, however, did not show the same agreement, earnings in knit-goods mai 
facturing mounting very much higher with experience than those in miscellane: 
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anuiacturing. The highest beginner’s wage, from $1 t to $15, was in cigar manu- 
acture, the industry which also showed the highest earnings for experienced workers 
Department stores came rext to cigar making mn good wages for both beginners and 
xperienced workers. But to arrive at the high point it took the workers 10 y ears or 
bore in cigar making and 5 years or more in department stores. In textile and knit- 
ods manufacturing and in laundries, where the maximum was reached after 15 
hears, the beginner’s wage and the highest earnings reached are lower than in cigar 
making and the mercantile industry. It would seem, therefore, that a high begin- 
ner’s wage bore a closer relation to high earnings later than did many years of service. 


Working Conditions. 


THESE raried greatly in the different establishments, there being 

apparently no accepted standard of what conditions should pre- 
vail. One serious feature was the frequency of unnecessary hazard, 
such as unguarded machinery, uninclosed elevator shafts, and the 
like, 53 plants being found to present such dangers. Drinking facili- 
ties were often insufficient or lacking, as were facilities for cleanliness. 
Rest rooms, lunch rooms, first-aid equipment, and hospital rooms 
were rare. Employment records were kept in only 20 plants. In 30 
plants the Pr: nad hee of women was not centralized, in 31 the dis- 
charging was not, and in 26 the transferrmg was not satisfactorily 
supervised. The report notes the failure to make use of women in 
carrying out the employment policy. 

Where women are employed, it is desirable to have a competent woman in a super- 
visory position. No woman employment managers were found, however, in any of 
the 102 plants. In only 18 plants were women employed in any sort of supervisory 
position, such as heads of departments, buyers, and forewomen. 








HOUSING. 





Housing Conditions in Baltimore. 


T THE request of the Real Estate Board of Baltimore a spevia! 
A committee was created to study the housing situation in },\. 
timore, and through the cooperation of the police department 
a survey has been made of all the houses of the city. The report of 
this survey, recently issued,' shows that on March 1, 1921, there 
were 131,711 houses in Baltimore, of which 80,426 were occupied by 
their owners, 49,015 were rented, and 2,270 were vacant. This is. 
considerable change from conditions prevailing before the war, 
when “ Baltimore customarily had from 4 to 6 per cent of all dwell- 
ings vacant,’’ instead of the 1.7 per cent shown by the present survey, 
Moreover, of these vacant dwellings, approximately 1,300 were nev 
houses recently completed and held for sale, leaving under 1,000 old 
houses vacant, many of which were in such bad repair that they liad 
been virtually abandoned. The report points out that it is highly 
desirable that there should be at all times a supply of houses availab| 
for occupancy, and that at present this supply is too low for the n 
of an increasing population. 

Without regard to the question of congestion in Baltimore homes, and onl: 
the standpoint of necessary vacant houses, there would seem to be a shortage 
less than 2,000 to 3,000 houses, merely to provide that elbow room necessary to | 
tain a normal social condition. 

As to congestion, the situation is not considered serious, excep! 
small and limited localities. For the city as a whole, the sur 
shows 1.37 rooms per person, the proportion varying from 1.| 
rented houses in the most crowded district to 1.8 in houses occupicd 
by their owners in the least crowded district. The rented house 
all districts show more crowding than those occupied by the owne: 

The number of houses owned by the occupiers shows a marked 
crease since the war. In October, 1917, when a similar survey was 
made, 47 per cent of the inhabited houses were occupied by t) 
owners, while in 1921 the proportion is 62.1 per cent. 

As in other cities, housing work in Baltimore was seriously intcr- 
rupted by the war. From 1905 to 1913 the number of permits for 
dwelling houses issued each year never fell below 2,000 and ros: 
high as 2,786. During the war period it sank to 885 in 1917 and 375 
in 1918, and though it has since risen it has not yet reached its foriier 
level. Consequently, the amount of building is not yet meeting |i 
annual needs of the population, to say nothing of making up | 
shortage which developed during the war. 


With the exception of 1916 and 1919, Baltimore has been in a house-buiiding slu 
since 1914, the year the war began in Europe. Making due allowances for these 1 










1 Industrial Bureau, Board of Trade, Baltimore. A survey of housing conditions, Baltimore, } 
August, 1921. 
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) years, there has undoubtedly accumulated since 1914 a shortage of no less than 
0 houses, assuming that there has been no increase in the rate of growth in Balti- 
re, an assumption which we are not prepared to admit. A present shortage, there- 
. of 4,500 houses may be assumed to be the minimum. It is probably somewhat 
her and may actually exceed 6,000. 

The lessened construction of new houses is ascribed to the increased 
st of building. According to the permits filed in the building in- 
vector’s Office, the estimated average cost of a two-story brick 
elling in 1914 was $1,711, in 1919 it had risen to $2,530, in 1920 it 
ached $4,490, and for the first five months of 1921 it was $3,573. 
his difference, it is explained, is not wholly due to increased prices 
building materials and labor costs; to some extent it is due to a 
ange in the type of houses being constructed. The terraced house 
ith 15 to 18 foot frontage has been superseded by a house of from 
: to 24 foot frontage, and more household conveniences are installed 
part of the dwelling. This kind of house is distinctly superior to 
,e smaller houses formerly built, but it is beyond the means of many 
eople. The question is raised whether it would not be better to a 
p cheaper houses which a single family might afford to buy and live 
rather than the better houses in which families are forced to double 
p in order to meet the cost. 
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Cooperative Housing by Associations of Consumers. 






RECENT pamphlet issued by the Cooperative League of 
[\ America * gives clear and concise suggestions as to methods 

for forming cooperative housing associations, a summary of 
he principles on which experience has shown it is well to base such 
plans, and a description of several cooperative housing groups which 
sre operating successfully in Europe and this country. One of the 
nost interesting of the European experiments is the village of 
Freidorf, near Basel. When, during the war, the Union of Swiss 
operative Societies found that war taxes were being imposed 
which were likely to eat up all its reserve and surplus funds, its 
resident suggested as an alternative that the union be allowed to 
se these funds for founding a housing colony. ‘The Government 
had been petitioned from all sides to help relieve the housing shortage, 
and it could not well refuse this proposition, so a law was passed 
providing that “contributions to institutions for the purpese of pro- 
viding dwellings for workmen are not subject to war profit duty,” 
and the union turned over its funds as such contributions. 

The work was started in November, 1919, and the houses were 
ready for occupancy in October, 1920. Twenty acres were bought 
and 150 houses, each with a garden at front and back, were put up. 
They are built of brick, each having a basement with a well 
equipped laundry and a cement Ssired cellar. The kitchens are 
provided with both coal and electric ranges; the houses are lighted 
throughout by electricity, and are provided with bathrooms and 
other modern conveniences. Four rooms is the common size, 110 










nw ee League of America. Cooperative housing by associations of consumers. New York, 
). 16 pp. 
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houses having this number, while the others have five or six 
Rents range from $170 to $320 a year. 


The inhabitants of Fretdorf not only provide their housing needs, but in 
they provide all their necessities. <A large building ts constructed in the 
village, with shops for foodstuffs of all kinds, boots, manufaetured gox 
haberdashery store. An elementary school consisting of three classes is a! 
in this building, as well as a restaurant, a hall for meetings, and a libra 
members of Preidorf actively participate in rts administration. 



























Among the experiments m this country the leading pi: ace 
to a cooperativ e housing plan in Brooklyn, N. Y., underta 
croup of Finns. The group at first numbered less than a d 
veing skilled artisans, and thei plan was to build a 16-fami 
ment house, which involved raising $45,000. The first $8,' 
raised by the payment of week ly installments by each m 
When this was in hand, they bought a building plot, on 
through a cooperative bank, they raised enough money t 
building. When the house was partly up, they put om a 
mortgage, thus obtaining sufficient funds to finish it. No eon 
was employ ed, one member of the group being hired to sup 
the job and members being employed whenever th: at was ] 
It is pfs ated that this pe sliey saved $7,000 on the building, | 
insuring that the materials and workmanship were as r pre 
As soon as the building was finished the cooperators othe ze} 
applied their rentals to its upkeep and to the extinction of t! 

Each family has a light, five-room apartment, with all modern convenienc: 
ing telephone, hot and cold water, bathroom, etc., and for this each family 
the common fund only $26 a month. Gradually, as the principal of the m 
paid up, the monthly payments will be reduced. Meanwhile the society h 
secondapartment house, so that they now accommodate 32 families. The tot 
ment amounts to $90,000. The tenants are fast paying up the loan which 
between them and complete collective ownership of their own house. 


Naa RS 
Building Activity m Danish Cities.! 
be Danish Statistical Dep artment has recently pub! 


the results of an inquiry made during the spring of 
into the extent of building activity throughout the eou 
A questionnaire was sent out, to which replies were received 
51 of the smaller cities and towns reperting building activitie: 
from Copenhagen and Frederiksberg. These reports showed tha 
m April and May of this year somethin g over 2,000 dwellings ° 
in process of construction. These were. beimg erected by pr 
individuals, building societies, and local authorities, the amount 0! 
building being fairly equally divided among these agencies. ‘| 
distribution of these dwellings by location and number “of rooms was 
as follows 
















Statictiske Efterretninger udgivet af det Statistiske Departement, 28 Juni, 1921. 
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DWELLINGS UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN APRIL AND 


Locality. 
, 


I 


neial towns.... 


»rcent in each class... . 


The four and five room dwellings, it is stated, were in 


rectea by private individuals, while the communal authorit 
vere for the most part putting up two and three room apartment 
In the provincial towns the course of building s 

pwed about the same curve that it has in the United 
xcept that 1919 instead of 1920 showed the clima 

dlowed by a drop and apparently a slow recovery. 


ible shows the number of dwellings under construct 
ates 


em to hay 


1é 


given, classified according to the agency erecting them: 


COURSE OF HOUSING ACTIVITIES DURING TWO YEARS 


Number of dwellings under 
tion by 


Private suilding 
| j ‘vid te es ( unes. 
individuals. ’ omim 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 





Accident Frequency and Severity Rates for the Iron and Steel Industry 
and Its Principal Departments, 1907 to 1920. 





By Luctan W. CHANEY. 


HE following table presents in as compact a form as possible 
7 the accident experience of the iron and steel industry to the 
end of 1920. It 1s the intention to make an annual presentation 
of these figures as early as it is possible to compile them. It will 
be noted that the year 1920 is cluded as subject to correction. 
This is due to the fact that a portion of the records can not be 
included at this time, but they are not of sufficient importance to 
make it desirable to delay publication until they can be included 

It should also be noted that the figures in this presentation are 
restricted to accidents for which severity as well as frequency rates 
could be computed. They are not, therefore, comparable In any 
case with the figures shown in the article on “ Accident frequenc 
rates in the iron and steel industry, by causes, 1913 to 1920,” in the 
September, 1921, issue of the Montuty Lasor Review (p 6 
which covered a much larger number of accidents, for which sec y 
rates could be shown, but for which severity rates could not in all 
cases be computed. 

Figures for the year 1907 are given because it represents a period 
when efforts for safety in the mdustry had scarcely begun. Th 
amount of exposure possible to cover in that year is not large enoug 
to assure that the rates are in each case perfectly typical; but it ma 
be remarked that they are undoubtedly too small rather than too 
large, since the concerns from which they were obtained were among 
those maintaining the best conditions existing at that time. 

A more detailed presentation and extended discussion of the 
individual departments will be presented in a bulletin soon to be 
issued by the bureau, relating to causes and prevention of accidents 
in the iron and steel ‘industry, 1910 to 1919, and including accident 
rates for 1920. 
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cCIDEN T RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND ITS PRINCIPAL DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1907 TO 1920. 


| Accident frequeiicy Accident severity rates 
Number of cases. | rates (cases per 1,000,000 | (days lost per 1,000 
hours’ exposure). hours’ exposure 


Num- 
ber of 
ny k- | ~| Tem- 
| po- 
| Death. ‘en.| rary | Total. 


dus , at id 
perio ma- po- ma-j| po- 
nent | rary , To- nent! rary 

Jes Yeath.| “5. - 
Death.| |disa-| disa- tal. Death | disa- disa- 
bil- | bil- | bil- | bil- 

| ity. | ity. ity. | ity. 


me 
parti — | 

Per- Tem- Per- ,Tem- 
| 


| j | 

19 a 106; 6, 530) 6, 697) 
1910 to 1914... 1, 310 911 1, 52415, 080 226, 305 232, 954) 
i915 to 1919... .|1, 545, 706| 1, 7: 3114" 469 186, 532,192, 732! 
339, 029 247) 890) 36, 317 37, 454) 

9 il 456, 476 

1910 ) to 1914....| 126, 582: 324, 366, re | 23, 268) 
19] j to 1919... 136, 166) 317| 312) 15, 287| 15, 916) 
41; 50} 2,659' 2,750) 


r 967) 1 5} 382 389) 
ino te 1914. 28, 101 57 | 7,367) 7,570 
sto 1919... 25, 645 2} 4,262) 4, 436) 
| 2, 433) | 33: 338 


1¢ | =: 2, 987] 14 936 
1910 to 1914....| 71,293, 143) 333) 15, 809) 16, 285) 
1915 to 1919... .) 86, 175) yg 317; 12, 56: 13, 071) 
20, 579 32) 5 2, 287) 2: ” 
939 : 7 183) 
1910 to 1914....) 95,917) 765) 18, 298| 
1915to1919....) 92,746 | 16 8, 965) 
j ” | §, 302 
Heavy rolling | 
mills: 
1907 , 556) { j 874) 892 
1910 to 1914... 57, 66: 261; 9,007) 9,342 
1915 to 1919....) 5, 166 : 275; 6,950) 7,316 
31) : 963 


| 653 
1910 to 1914. Sa * 0b) 3 3, 253 
1915 to 1919.... 35, 073 2: f 4, 130 

7, 650) 1, 047 

Sheet mills: 
¢ f 284 
1910 to 1914... .| , 423) | | 19, 658 
1915 to 1919.... , 335 : 2| | 10, 243 

. . 35| 2° 090 


} | ‘ 580 

1910 to 1914.... 73, 3 &, 908 
1915 to 1919.... 75 3! 3 25; 5,041 

: | = 38 825) 





ing mills: + 
| 4, 92! 
1910 to 1914... | 36 a 1 
1915 to 1919... | 2, 644! 12) 915) 

21, 055) 2; 869, 


| 
2, 081 7 589 
1910 to 1914....| 108, 538 8 5, 26, 029 
1915to 1919....' 80,985 3,195) 13, 417 
' 12, 563) , | 2,083 2,157 
Wire drawing: 
10, 370 5} 323, 2, 412 
1910 to 1914.... 59, 451, | 3&3} 504; 11, 908 
1915 to 1919... . 52, 666) 2} i, 7, 245 
10, 882) 2) 60) 6 1,128 
Electrical depart- 
ment: | 
ea ¥ 1, 5% : 3) 28: 287 4 
1910 to 1914....| 14, 921| 3 | 1,957, 2,038 ai 
1915 to 1919.... 16, 023) 5) 1, 937 0 
19202..... Hwed 2, 039 : 238 7 


1 Subject to correction. 
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ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND ITS PRINC] 
PARTMENTS, 1907 TO 1920—Continued. 


Accident frequency A ccid 
| Number of cases. rates (cases per 1,000,000 } 
hours’ exposure). ho 
| Num- | - —_—— 
Department of hee of | 
industry, and work- | Per-| Tem- | Per-- Tem P 
period. ore. ma-| po- | ma-| po- 
>. | ; - j > ‘ a up rt’ | 
nent} rary | m nent} rary | To- 
ez eal : Total.| Death)... "j .: Deat 
|Desth \disa-| disa- tal. | Death disa-| disa-, tal. 
| bil- bil- | bil- bil- 
| ity.| ity. | ity. | ity. 


Mechanical depart- | 

ment: | 
1915 to 1919... a’. 
a 24, 219 21 58; 2,478 2 557 of : 34.1 35.2 
Yards: 
1910 to 1914.... 
1915 to 1919.... 





































1Subject to correction. 


Accident Record of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


A REPORT by the United States Bureau of Mines' on t 





year record of accidents in the 32 mines of the An: 

Copper Mining Co. in Montana, for the years 1915 
shows that out of a total of 16,460,767.5 shifts worked by emp! 
in the various mines of the company during these years the: 
only 1,805 serious and 200 fatal accidents (a serious accideni 
one in which 14 or more days’ time is lost). This gave an a 
rate for both serious and fatal accidents of 1.218 per 10,000 
worked and a fatal accident rate of almost exactly one-ten 
this, or 0.121 per 10,000 shifts. 

During the four years 1916-1919, the record for metal min 
the entire country was 39,705 serious accidents out of a tot: 
210,548,640 shifts worked, and it is estimated that this num): 
accidents might have been reduced to about 21,000, or nearly « 
half, if the rate of 0.995 accident per 10,000 shifts which was n 
tained durmg these years by the Anaconda company hed 
reached by other mines throughout the country. 

The accident statistics cover not only the company’s copper 
mines but also mines whose chief product is gold or silver ore, : 
silver and lead, or zinc or manganese. Some of the mines are sha!|o\ 
(less than 1,000 feet deep), many are comparatively deep (over 
2,000 feet), and several extend below the 3,000-foot level, so that 
practically all hazards are presented. 

A number of the mines working a large number of shifts are deep, 
have hot workings, and have been heavy producers, but the recor 
of these mines for serious and fatal accidents (1.218 per 10,000 shifts 
was remarkably good, especially when contrasted with that of a large 
western mine where, during a recent year, there were about 200,000 





1 United States Bureau-of Mines. Six-year accident record of mines of the Anaconda Copper Mii! 
Company in Montana. {[Washington] June, 1921. 3 pp. Reports of investigations, serial No. 2-. 
Mimeographed. 
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ifts worked and the accident rate for fatal and serious accidents 
as 12.38 per 10,000 shifts, or more than ten times as great as the 
ate in the Anaconda mines 

The good record of this company, the writer states, is due to the 
ficient safety organization and safety methods which are the 
pul of the expenditure of much time, money, and effort, but he 
aso finds that the rigid diseipline which was maintained in 1916 
nd 1917 (the rate was 0.913 in 1916) was relaxed mn 1918, 1919, 
~ cabs: by this company as well as by employers generally through- 
put the United States, with the result that in the ser three years 
there was a considerably increased accident rate. 
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Industrial Accidents in the Portland Cement Industry. 


industry for the year 1920 has just been published by the 

Portland Cement Association of Chicago.1 This study in- 
dudes data from 72 establishments and covers 59,585,825 man-hours 
worked. ‘The number of accidents reported by these 72 establish- 
ments was 2,668, including 53 deaths and 82 permanent disabilities. 
A comparison of the accident rates for the three years 1918, 1919, and 
1920 is shown in the following table. It will be noted that both 
the frequency and severity rates increased during the three-year 
peri rd. 


N N analysis of the industrial accidents in the Portland cement 















ACCIDENT RATES PER 100,000 MAN-HOURS IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY 
FOR THE YEARS 1918, 1919, AND 1920. 










1919 
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Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 


Colorado. 
€ Industrial Commission of Colorado has issued its f 


report, covermg the year December 1, 1919, to Decembe: 

1920, and presenting also comparable figures for the past years 
of operation from August 1, 1915. The first compensation law of this 
State bears date of April 10, 1915, but the present law is entirely 
new, being chapter 210, Acts of 1919. This act is said “to be far 
superior to the previous acts, and especially in the procedure and 
administrative features.’ The only amendment suggested by the 
commission relates to a proposed authorization to increase the bene- 
fits within certain limits in proportion to the number of dependent 
children surviving the death of an employee. 

Self-insurance is permitted by the Colorado law, and a number of 
the larger corporations operate under permits granted by the com- 
mission in its discretion, and subject to cancellation at any time. 
Indemnity bonds deposited by such self-insurers are held by the 
commission in the amount of $580,000, besides United States bonds 
deposited in trust under the exclusive control of the commission to 
guarantee compliance with the requirements of the compensatio: 
act and orders of the commission, amounting to $128,000, par va! 

Waiting time was reduced by the act of 1919, effective May 1, 
1919, when 10 days instead of 2 weeks became the time required to 
elapse before compensation would be paid. This of course increases 
the number of accidents coming within the scope of the law. The 
number in 1919 was 11,358—less than in the previous year, due to 
reduced employment, though during 7 months of 1919 the 10 days’ 
waiting time was in effect. The number of accidents reported | 
1920 was 14,279. 

The number of claims submitted in 1920 was 29.26 per cent of the 
number of accidents reported, the ratio for the total period of the 
law’s existence being 23.47 per cent. Claims in 1920 aggregated 
4,179. Agreements presented and approved during the year numbered 
3,692, besides which were 1,094 awards. Of these awards, 826 were 
by referees and 268 by the commission. Under the new law il 
hearings are conducted by referees, whose decision is final unles: 
review is sought by either party. 

Claims in ease of death in 1920 numbered 179, of which 54 were in 
the coal industries, 41 in the metal industry, and 84 in miscellaneous 
industries. Cases of permanent total disability numbered 7 during 
the year, the total for the 5 years of the law being 33. 

The average weekly: wage of injured employees in 1920 was $25.10) 
and the average weekly rate of compensation $9.70. In 1919 the 
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average weekly wage was $21.29 and the average weekly rate of 
compensation $8.56. 

Insurance may be either in mutual or stock companies or in the 
State fund. The total premium income for workmen’s compensa- 
(ion insurance in 1919 was $1,399,827.53. Of this, stock companies 
received 58.5 per cent, mutual companies 22.4 per cent, and the State 
fund 19.1 per cent. Actual losses paid, excluding reserves, total 
$478,546.95. Of this, stock companies paid 61.5 per cent, or just 3 
per cent above the ratio of premium income, while mutual compa- 
nies paid 20.5 per cent and the State fund 18 per cent of the losses. 

The State fund, in common with other insurance carriers, suffered 
a considerable reduction of premium income in 1919 on account of 
industrial conditions. Premium income for the first 11 months of 
1920, however, aggregates $456,261.10 as against the year’s income 
of $267,612.12 in 1919 and $370,593.75 in 1918. The growth has 
been steady and rapid with the exception of the falling off in the year 
1919. Assets exceed $1,000,000, and the premium rates are lower 
than in the stock companies. ‘The fund fies saved its policyhold- 
ers more than $125,000 in premiums since its organization, which, 
together with the dividends which have been declared, makes a total 
saving to policyholders in the fund of more than a quarter of a million 
dollars.”” Two dividends were declared during the past year amount- 
ing to 15 per cent of all premiums received from private employers. 
“These same employers would now be paying 334 per cent more for 
their insurance if they were insured in private stock companies, 


) 


without any increase in protection or service 
Idaho. 


HE Industrial Accident Board of the State of Idaho has issued its 

second biennial report, covering the period of October 31, 1918, 
to November 1, 1920. ‘The first part of the report is devoted to a 
discussion of the theory and administration of the act, setting forth 
the methods used by the board in passing upon the various subjects 
coming before it. The importance of medical service is emphasized, 
and an account is given of the system of hospital contracts by which 
a considerable amount of the medical relief contemplated by the act 
is supplied. “On the whole, the operation of the hospital contract 
has proved satisfactory.” 

Adjudication of cases by the board has been generally accepted 
without question. Informal hearings have been held in some cases, 
by which it is said that litigation has been reduced to a minimum, 
“only two appeals having been made to the district court up to 
November 1, 1920.’ As 8,973 cases were passed upon during the 
biennium, the situation in this respect is regarded as very satisfactory. 

The department is self-supporting, in the sense that no tax or 
appropriation is required for its maintenance. The law directs that 
where surviving dependents are nonresident aliens, 50 per cent of the 
benefits shall go to such aliens, the remaining 50 per cent to be depos- 
ited in the industrial administration fund; but if the alien resides in a 
country not granting reciprocal compensation (Oey no benefit 
will be paid, and the entire award goes to the fund. Another source 
of revenue is the sum of $1,000 payable to the fund where decedents 
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leave no dependents whatever. Inasmuch as insurance is compulsop 
and these payments are made from the collected premiums, the clajy, 
is made that “the accrued sum can in no way be attributed t : 
tion.”’ Self-insurers are of course required to make the paym 
the conditions arising, but this is regarded as equivalent to a 
tion from the premiums collected from other employers. 

At the time of the report, 27 companies operating in the State wer 
self-insurers; 5 of cad ned deposited Liberty bonds as security 
the remainder had filed surety bonds as guaranties of such pa 
as might become due. 

The second part presents a statistical report of the operations 
board. During the year ending October 31, 1919, 4,087 claim 
received, while for the second year-covered by this report 5,450 
were submitted. The showing of the tables is practically limit: 
consideration of the claims closed during the respective fiscal 
For the year 1919 this number was 3,887, of which 51 were f 
permanent total, 170 permanent partial, 3,542 temporary, wh! 
were rejected. During the second year 5,086 claims were clo: 
being fatal, 255 permanent partial, 4,619 temporary, while 12: 
rejected. The importance of the State fund as an insurance c: 
shown by the fact that of the 5,086 cases disposed of in 1920 
were insured in the State fund, 638 being in an associated emp! 
reciprocal and 553 in a workmen’s compensation exchange. 
insurers had 940 claims, while 61 claims involved noninsur 
ployers. This left 1,731 claims covered by two of the six stock 
pore authorized to do business in the State. The lumber ind 
urnished the largest number of claims—1,592; mining came 
with 1,210, then construction, 713; manufacturing, 517; trad 
transportation, 214; miscellaneous, 229; stock raising, 80, and 
culture,40. Of the 4,957 claims allowed in 1920, the injury in 1. 
cases was due to rolling, falling. or flying objects. Ranking nx 


‘ — PA ~~. © ? . © 
causes of accident were falls and handling objects, each being res 


sible for 752 allowed claims. Hand tools come next with 561 c 
and then machinery with 495. 

The statistics of, compensation and medical fees paid are inc 
plete, the data for 1920 covering 2,720 cases in which $586,8' 
was paid as compensation; the amount reported paid in me 
benefits ($70,604.37) is only partial, the value of the services rend: 
under the hospital contracts not being indicated. The statistical 
presentation in general is not such as to render the data compar 
with the standard accident reports. 

The third part is devoted to brief accounts of the decisions rend: 
by the board. These are grouped according to subject matter, intro- 
ductory notes stating the general position of the board with regar 
the pomt under consideration. The result is a helpful presentation 
of the attitude of the board toward the subjects that have com 
before it. 

Iowa. 


HE biennial period ending June 30, 1920, is the subject of a report 
by the acces Compensation Service of Iowa, completing 

six years of experience under the law. The act is said to be growing 
in favor with both employers and employees, though as to employers 
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their failure to elect is said to work much injustice. ‘‘It is unfair to 
competition in the industrial field. Employers who afford coverage 
should not be made to suffer from discrimination in favor of others 
who shirk the expense of providing insurance. But the most serious 
shase of the matter is the abandonment of unfortunate workmen to 
the ills of industrial misfortune. * * * The situation is so griev- 


ous as to deserve a remedy through constitutional amendment if no 
easier way be discovered.” 
Besides this recommendation for a compulsory statute, recommen- 
5f 


ions for amendments include an increase of the burial benefit to 

0 exclusive of any other service, provision for temporary total 
isability benefits concurrent with the amount allowed by schedule 
‘or permanent partial disabilities, the provision of compensation for 

upational disease, and a reduction of the waiting period from two 

eks to one week. ‘There is also said to be need of legislation estab- 
ing a safety service and providing for the rehabilitation of injured 
workmen. j 

There is an entire absence of accident statistics in the report— 
nothing showing causes or nature of injuries, cost by classes, ete. 
There are statements showing administrative expenditures for the 
biennium, with estimates for the succeeding one; also reports of acci- 
dents and settlements approved for each year and the number of 
hearings had. 

For the year ending June 30, 1919, there were 11,107 accidents re- 
ported as against 14,437 during the second year covered by the report. 
There were 181 fatal cases during the first year and 154 during the 
second. Settlements were reported in 4,319 cases in 1919, for which 
compensation was paid amounting to $424,112.26, besides $64,998.75 
reported paid for medical, surgical, and hospital services. For the 
succeeding fiscal year 4,818 settlements were reported, for which 
compensation was paid amounting to $475,907.89, besides which 
$78,803.86 was reported paid for medical, surgical, and hospital 
services. 

Of 136 hearings for which applications were filed during the first 
year, 40 cases were arbitrated, 23 decided on review by the commis- 
sioner, and 9 appealed to courts. Of 145 applications during the 
second year 49 cases were arbitrated, 26 decided by the commissiuner 
on review, and 14 appealed to courts. During the first year 75, and 
during the second, 68 cases were settled without hearings. These 
statements bear out the fact pointed out by the report that there has 
been “‘a minimizing of wasteful litigation and the law’s delay and an 
incomparably wider distribution of relief through the new system.”’ 
An illustrative case for the latter point is noted where a workman 
visited the department and found that he could secure only $600 for 
the loss of a thumb, and thereupon declared that ‘compensation is 
a fraud upon the workman,” but on further discussion, and finding 
that in the absence of negligence of the employer there was no possi- 
bility of a suit for damages, he realized that whatever amount the 
compensation statute gave him was clear gain. 

Tan ldewer art of this report of 184 pages is taken up by an account 
of the cases iotienined by the authorities (industrial, legal, and judi- 
cial) before which claims under the law have come. 
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Kentucky. 


HE fourth annual report of the Kentucky Workmen’s Compe». 
sation Board covers the period from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1999 
This board is supported by a 2 per cent tax on the net premium, 
on compensation insurance in the State, with a corresponding cop. 
tribution from self-insurers. This latter contribution is not required 
unless the maintenance fund at the end of any fiscal year falls beloy 
$60,000. During the first year receipts for administration amounted 
to $36,236.11, expenses being $26,588.78. The balance has steadily 
increased, until on June 30, 1920, the annual receipts plus the balance 
accrued amounted to $194,424.09, of which $36,538.79 was spent dur. 
ing the year, leaving a balance on June 30, 1920, of $157,885.30. 

Acceptance of the act is optional with employers, employees being 
also required to make personal active acceptance. The number of 
employers coming under the act has increased largely each year, the 
number so electing during the year covered by the report being 1,126, 
Up to June 30, 1920, 6,801 employers had accepted the act, and there 
had been only 43 withdrawals. Accidents were reported by 6,758 
employers, the number of accidents totaling 16,155. Of these, 5,968 
occurred in the coal mining industry, the next highest numbers being 
in general contracting, 519; lumber and building materials, 491: 
machinery and machine shops, 383, etc. More than one-third, there- 
fore, of all accidents reported were in a single industry. 

The tables are mainly unclassified, 115 different causes of accidents 
being shown. The largest number, 3,149, were due to being caught 
between objects; next come 2,031, due to falling objects, 1,775 others 
being caused by falling coal or slate. A large amount of detailed in- 
formation is given, but not classified in a way to make possible a com- 
parative study of the results. Thus a large sheet shows for 279 classes 
of occupations the nature of injury, as to head, hands, arms, legs, 
feet, body, without totals except for the number of accidents occur- 
ring in each industry named. 

During the yedr, 9,638 compensation agreements were approved 
by the hoard, involving payments in the amount of $568,686.31, be- 
sides awards made by the board amounting to $73,189. Medical, 
surgical, and hospital expenses are not included in the foregoing. 


Maryland. 


Hk sixth annual report of the Industrial Accident Commission o! 

Maryland covers the period from November 1, 1919, to October 
31, 1920. During this year important changes in the law came into 
operation, notably one reducing the waiting time from 2 weeks to 3 
days, which practically doubled the number of claims under the av‘; 
and one increasing the compensation from 50 per cent to 66% per 
cent of the average weekly wage. The maximum weekly payment 
was also advanced from $12 to $18 and the minimum from $5 to $5. 
These increases in benefits were carried also into the field of medic: 
service, where the allowance was increased from $150 to $300, while 
funeral expenses may now be $125 instead of $75 as formerly. | 

During the year 10,219 employers were insured under the terms ©! 
the act, reporting in all 53,678 industrial accidents. Claims were 
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ubmitted in 6,694 cases, 153 being fatal, 3 permanent total, 455 per- 

n»anent partial, 1 temporary partial, and 6,084 temporary total. 

Awards made during the year amounted to $1,353 ,487.62, of which 
618,493.51 was paid out, leaving $481,947.21 outstanding for future 
payments. Besides this, medical expenses amounting to $253,046.90 
vas paid in cases where there was no claim for compensation. 

Of the 10,219 employers, 202 were engaged in mining and quarrying, 
253 in manufacturing, 2,286 in construction work, 913 in transpor- 
ation and public utilities, and 2,482 in trade, leaving 83 unclassified. 
1c largest group in manufacturing was that engaged in the pro- 
luction of food, beverages, and tobacco, 1,304; “lumber and wood” 

comes next with 703 employers, followed by clothing and furnishing, 
636. 

Tables show the number of claims disallowed and reasons there- 
for, the number of contested cases and their disposition, accidents 
reported by months, payments in fatal cases, classification of claims 
by industries, cause of injury, nature of injury, occupation of injured 
persons, part of body injured, age, weekly wage, sex and martial 
condition, time claims were pending, etc. It is of interest to note 
that of 6,694 claims, 2,193 were disposed of on the eighth day and 
1,389 on the ninth day after the claim had been filed; within 14 days 
5,173 claims had been disposed of. 

Administrative costs are met by a levy on employers under the act 
proportionate to the amount of pay roll. This applies to self- 
insurers, persons insured in stock companies and the like, and those 
in the State accident fund. The total pay roli for the year was 
$220,225,855.42. The total expense of the commission was $65,679.01, 
of which $15,133.43 was the expense of conducting the State accident 
fund. This left $50,545.58 to be collected from the insured employers 
as above indicated. The assessment was very carefully combined. 
showing that on each dollar of the pay roll the sum of 0.0229517 cent 
must be collected. 

The State accident fund is of course a separate institution. Its 
income for the year from net premiums written was $211,682.47, 
which with interest brought the total income up to $236,462.32. 
Disbursements amounted to $94,243.76, of which $56,998.38 was on 
account of prior accidents, leaving $37,245.38, losses paid for the 12 
months te October 31, 1920. Total assets now amount to 
$597,112.75. 

Massachusetts. 


HE year ending June 30, 1920, is the eighth year of the operation 
of the Massachusetts law, now administered by the Department 

of Industrial Accidents. During the year, 193,600 accidents were 
reported, of which 65,488 were tabulatable. Of these, 376 were 
fatal, 10 resulted in permanent total disability, 1,611 in permanent 
partial disability, and 63,491 in temporary total disability. Insur- 
ance bge yore report total 2 erg made and to be made on 


account of injuries in this period of $6,260,691.43, an increase over 
last year, due in part to the $16 weekly maximum, as against the 
former rate of $14. Of this total, $1,602,057.74 is for medical 
attention, $710,665.98 for fatal cases, and $3,947,967.71 for nonfatal 
cases. 
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The report shows a weighted time loss chargeable to the 
classes of Sauusion amounting to 4,945,685 days. Of this, 45. 
cent was chargeable to the fatal cases, 29.4 per cent to tem) 
total disability, 23.8 per cent to permanent partial disability, 
per cent to permanent total disability. Occupational disease 
responsible for 56,913 days lost. 

n the 376 fatal cases there were 264 involving total depen: 
with 648 dependents. In 53 cases 82 partial dependent 
found, while in the remaining 64 cases there was no dependen 

Of the cases of temporary total disability 13.8 per cent were di 
from 1 to 3 days, 24.2 per cent from 4 to 7 days, 10.3 per cen 
8 to 10 days, 8.4 per cent from 11 to 14 days, 19.5 per cent fr 
4 weeks, and 15.1 per cent from 4 to 8 weeks. Cases of inc: 
extending beyond 8 weeks amounted to 8.7 per cent of the tot: 

As in 1919, the largest number of injuries occurred in the 
facture of iron and steel and their products, 12,556, or 19.2 p 
of the totalnumber. Textiles come next with 11,246 cases, or 17 
cent of the total. Third in order is “ transportation, road” (in 
construction of roads, streets, ete.; livery stables; truck, ti 
and cab companies, garages; street railways; steam railroads), 
6,340 injuries,-or 9.6 per cent of the total; trade following with 
or 9.2 per cent. 

A study of severity of injuries by industries and extent of disa 


shows the highest percentage of loss of days involved in “ transp 


tion, road,” 19.2 per cent, iron and steel and their products f 
with 14.8 per cent, and textiles with 13.8 per cent. Ho 
highest number of average days lost per case was in mineral: 
days, transportation, road, following with 150 days. Other 
show frequency of injuries by industries and extent of disabilit, 
and age of ya ar 8 persons; part of body injured, by nature of : 
and extent o i | 
time lost; age, wage, condition of dependents, conjugal conditio: 
Handling of objects is the most anal 

being st dona ¥ thereto; machinery follows with 15,307, and 
of persons with 9,176. However, vehicles caused the gr 
number of fatalities, 143, machinery following with 58, and fa 
persons with 52. 


A brief account is given of the work of the medical division. 
the total payments under the act during the year, 25.6 per cent we 


medical and hospital service afforded 109,028 injured empl: 


Impartial physicians appointed by the board made 2,475 exam 
tions at a cost of $16,339, besides an additional sum of $1,971.50 | 
out for the services of such physicians at hearings on disputed « 


and for hospital records obtained by the board. 


The vocational training division reports 271 cases additional t: 
234 cases under its care in the previous year. The average ag 
mains the same, 38 years. Of the 271 cases, 96 were vocation 
placed in remunerative positions at an average wage of $18.5 
compared with earning capacity at the time of injury of $23.4! 
weekly, an average lapse of nearly two years of incapacity following 
their injuries. Of the others, 11 are in training, 25 refused the work 
offered, 18 came up for advice only, 17 do not expect to return to 
industry, 7 were referred to the Federal Board, 14 “‘ unable to locate,’ 
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99 required further medical treatment, and 61 are under considera- 
tion. “The aid in vocational work must be intensely practical, with 
definite remunerative job as a goal; the most suitable place in in- 
dustry should be obtained, as far as possible, for each handicapped 
employee; all training periods cE be reduced to the minimum 


whenever training appears to be advisable; and the injured employee 
must cooperate to the fullest extent with all efforts to place him in a 
without which cooperation all efforts in his behalf will be futile.” 


j ) b . 
Minnesota. 


HE Industrial Commission of Minnesota has just finished the 
tabulation of compensation cases closed during the year ending 
June 30, 1921, and submits some interesting figures on accident ex- 
perience and compensation costs. The report covers only those 
eases for which compensation payment was completed during the 
vear regardless of the date of occurrence of the injury, and should 
not be understood to mean cases of accidents occurring within the 
year. 

The total number of cases is 11,096, with awards agerecs 
$1,479,759. Fatal mjuries averaged $1,859 per case; 22 of 
were without dependents. There were five cases of perma 
total disability, for which an average of $3,940 per case was paid. 
Permanent partial disability cases were settled by payment of spe- 
cific mdemnity, as provided by the schedule, in 1,027 cases. In 
addition there were 18 cases of general permanent partial disability 
resulting for the most part from multiple injuries. These cases 
were settled by compensation equal to two-thirds of the difference 
between the wage, if any, the injured man was able to earn in his 
disabled condition and his normal wage, subject to the minimum 
and maximum and limited to 300 weeks. For these the average was 
$1,670 per case. Compared with the average of $607 per case in the 
permanent partial disability cases covered by schedule, this group 
makes a significant showing. 

For temporary disability the average was $59, and the average for 
all classes, $133. 

These figures are correctly comparable with those of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, during which there were 12,738 closed 
cases, with an average per case of $114.60, compared with the average 
of $133 for the year 1920-21, showing that the increase in the 
maximum from $12 to $15, effective April, 1919, is appreciably 
benefiting the workman. 

[t is still impossible to give a medical report anywhere near cor- 
rect for the total cases. However, a medical expense amounting to 
$204,949 is reported in 4,355 of the 11,096 cases. Distributed over so 
large a pereentage of the total number, it can be taken as a fairly 
true figure for medical cost for compensable cases. The average per 
case for all classes of disability is $47. The total compensation 
paid for these 4,355 cases was $570,048; the medical cost would 
therefore run about 27 per cent of the total costs. 

A study of 4,309 cases for the previous year showed an average 
medical cost per case for all classes of $38. The effect of the unlimited 
medical service is clearly indicated in the comparison with the 
$47 average for this year. 
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The total number of days lost (working days) due to these | 
accidents was 1,937,383. Expressed in calendar days, the aver 
loss per case for all classes of disability is 35.7 days. In 1920 thy 
total days lost were 2,564,426, an average of 36.4 calendar days fo, 
all classes. 

The gross wage loss for temporary disabilities for the year ending 
June, 1921, was $1,575,446.80. Subtracting the compensation paid 
for these injuries we have a net wage loss of $987,680.80; 62.8 per 
cent was therefore the burden borne by the workmen and 37.2 \ 
covered by compensation. In the year ending June 30, 1920, the 
part borne by the workman was 59.2 per cent, and 41.2 per cent was 
covered by compensation. This seems paradoxical at this time. 
when the effect of the 66% per cent rate po the increase in the weekly 
maximum to $15 should be shown in a decrease of the portion borne 
by the worker. The paradox is explained by the fact that wages 
increased 26.4 per cent during the first quarter, July to October 
1920, and the on Bsa for the last three quarters was so slight that 
the average for the whole year shows an increase of 22.7 per cent over 
the previous’ year for all industries. In 1920 the weekly wage 
averaged $25.20, and in 1921, $30.92. This may be further 

lained by the fact that the cheaper grades of help were the firs 
be laid off when reductions were made. 

In the distribution by industry, mining heads the list as usual! in 
single classifications, with 1,426 accidents, costing $260,909. Manv- 
facturing groups had 5,099 cases, amounting to $624,755; construc- 
tion, 1,489 cases, at $224,421; transportation and public utilities, 
1,189, at a total cost of $157,944. Trade reported 1,174 accidents, 
costing $100,566, and personal service 608 cases, at $66,797. 

Infection was present in 10 per cent of all cases, and cost $108,248 
in compensation. Nearly all of these were slight injuries, which 
developed into serious ones because of infection. Death resulted 
in three cases and permanent partiai disability in 102 cases. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the number of infections to show how 
great an economic saving is possible by early care and cleanliness. 

Detailed studies have been made by industry, by cause of accident, 
and. by location and extent of disability, with the corresponding 
distribution of compensation costs. The statistical department 
has made a real showing in following the tables recommended by thie 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Coim- 
missions, and it is not too much to be hoped that in the near future 
compensable cases can be studied on a current basis. With thie 
cooperation of the newly created workmen’s compensation insurance 
board, the commission hopes to have accurate data on which to 
base accident severity and accident frequency rates. 

Tables showing number and cost of injuries by cause and results, 
also by nature ghee and results, are given below: 
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* INJURY AND COMPENSATION PAID IN DEATH AND DISABILITY CASES 
CLOSED DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1921. 


{ | 
Permanent | Temporary | Permanent 


partial. total. j total. 


Total} Total CE ae Se ve ‘die 

num- | compen- | l 

eT O satlo , . | ley : . - 

pote —% Num-'Compen- Num-/Compen-| Num- |Compen- Num- 
ee paid. ‘tber of| sation {ber of! sation | ber of| sation ‘ber of | 

cases.| paid. lcases.| paid. (cases.| paid. | cases. 





Com- 
pensa- 
tion 
paid. 


Cause ofinjury. 





- ere ——— — ——= — 


Machinery . 1, 878 $391, 113 22 | $35, 402 478 $267,989 | 1,378 

1,018 | 167,193 30 | 51, 581 55 | 44, 507 933 . 

Fires y Gis 60 535 | 121, 118 22 47,775 40 | 39, 295 471 24, 2 $10,000 
Poisonous substances. . . 119 | 12,612 5; 4,605 113 4, 707 3, 300 
Falls of persons...-..... | 1,726 | 215, 719 30, 796 9: 67, 139 | 1,616 

Stepping on objects. .... 398} 21, 323 1, 800 { 4, 346 389 

Falling objects.........- | 755} 151, 536 28 | 61, 334 30, 230 685 

Objects handled. .......) 3,148 | 223, 741 , 64,676 3,005 

Sand t0OMestcarcessince. | 1,005 | 101, 043 68, 741 RRS 32, 303 

Animals cook 21, 967 3 | 5 Si 5,458 160 12, 009 

Miscellaneous. .......... | 643) 52, 394 7 11, 214 26, 205 292 





Vehicl 











otal. ............!11, 006 /1, 479, 759 34 | 249,102 1,027 | 623,191 9,930 587, 766 5 | 19, 700 
i ' i } ! | 


NATURE OF INJURY AND COMPENSATION PAID IN DEATH AND DISABILITY CASES 
CLOSED DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1921. 





| 

' 
Permanent Temporary Permanent 
Yeaths. : 
| Deat! partial. total. total. 


| mn : 
| Total; Total |__ at a ase 
num- } compen- | | 
yer of | satior = . _ . . 3 = 
} nada | aid ' iNum-'¢ ompen- Num-|Compen-} Num- Compen- Num- 
’ pata. ‘iper of| sation ‘ber of| sation | ber of} sation. |ber of 
cases.| paid. (cases.| paid. | cases.| paid. cases. 


Nature ofinjury. ; 

diet Com- 
pensa- 
, tion 
paid. 





Bruises : 3,648 | $277, 366 $13,558 | | 3,469 $164, 495 saben ain 
DUO. 5 ct gubbedsvs cece. | Oke 77, 567 | 19,253 | 2g 557 | 72 | 22, 457 3 $13, 300 
0 Ee | 3 25, 140 13, 243 ; , 932 | 17 | 1,565 
P| ae | 2,975 ; 314, 649 i 13,325 | 384 | 204,770 | 2,585 | 96, 554 
Amputations (trau- 
108, 240 2 250 107, 762 3 JI 
Dislocations. ..........-.-. 2 24, 279 1, 950 : 7,612 {| 113; 10,717 
ea , Gf £50, 122 123,951 | 205 | 156,051 | 1, 416 170, 120 
Sprains and strains... .. 5 100, 444 ‘ 3, 164 13, 616 1,521 | 83,664 
2s 34, O14 | 283] 34,014}. 
Asphyxiation 2: 29, 207 26, 4: : YN 803 
Electric shock 26, 863 , 26 769 
All other : 11, 868 ; , 890 | 5 598 | 34 , 380 








1, 479, 759 34 | 249, 102 1, 027 | 9,930 | 587, 766 











Vermont. 


HE Commissioner of Industries of Vermont is charged with the 
administration of the labor laws of the State generally, except 
those relating to conciliation and arbitration. A report covering the 
operations of the State workmen’s compensation act for the bien- 
nium ending June 30, 1920, states that there are 45,399 persons em- 
ployed in industries operating under the act as of July, 1920. The 
number of accidents reported during the first year was 6,286 and dur- 
ing the second 8,080, or a total for the biennium of 14,366. Of these 
3,636 were caused by being hit by objects, 1,839 by slivers of steel, 
wood, emery, rust, etc., 1,205 by being caught between objects, and 
1,194 by falls Bruises and crushings resulted in 3,702 cases; lacera- 


tions in 3,055; and injuries to fingers in 1,599. There were 506 
cases of infection. 
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The compensation paid on cases occurring between July 1, 19j¢ 
and July 1, 1920, amounted to $259,282.45. Medical expen | 
volved amounted to $121,678.26, while $2,540.97 was paid « 
funeral expenses, the total being $383,501.68. The ultimate . 
these accidents was estimated to exceed $450,000. 

During the two years four appeals from the decision of th. 
missioner were taken to the Gounty court and three to the si 
court of the State. However, in two of the cases appealed the 
courts, settlements were effected without trial. The appeals 
supreme court are for the purpose of securing interpretati 
troublesome questions under the law. The act is in principle 
generally accepted, both by employers and employees as a 
improvement over the common-law redress for injured emp! 
through the courts.” The commissioner recommends, ho\ 
that the legislature give attention to increasing both the maximun 
minimum allowances of compensation, as standards of wages an: 
penses of living have advanced considerably since the law was en: 
More liberal provision for medical aid is also desired, and recomm 
tion is made for the establishment of a fund to care for second inju 
by means of payments to the State treasurer where no depe 
survives a fatal injury. The subject of rehabilitation is also « 
to the attention of the State legislature. 








































Manitoba. 






HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of Manitoba present 

report for the calendar year 1920. During the year, ; 
accidents were reported, and 2,488 claims filed. This corres) 
with 2,829 accidents in 1919 and 1,684 claims Sled, showing a 
considerable increase in both items. Of the claims filed 1 
17 were for death, 135 for permanent disability, total and pai 
and 2,336 for te mporary disability. Disbursements for comp 
tion during 1920 amounted to $301,359.11 as compared with $197 
357.66 during 1919, an increase of 52.6 per cent. Forty emplo 
in unclassified industries were brought within the scope of tly 
during the year on applications approved by the board. 

During 1919 premiums paid to insurance companies, based on : 
roll of $33.015,3: 52.96, amounted to $363,265.32. Self- -insurt rs 
rated as chargeable with premiums on a pay roll of $21,539,: 
amounting to $390,697. 30, making a total actual earned css 
$753,962.62. Of this, 74 percent goes to the committee’s adminis 
tion fund, amounting to $56, 547.20. Administrative expenses 
ing the year amounted to $45,547. 70, or 6 per cent of the | 
premium income. Tentative figures are given for premiums 
the year 1920, but they are reported as being far bc_ow the 
mate returns. It may be noted at this pomt that the cur 
report is the final one under the act of 1916, a new law of 12) 
coming into operation from and after midnight of December 31, 1°20) 
“The most radical difference between the acts of 1916 and 19: 
that under the latter, instead of the insurance being carried by | 
companies, the accident fund is provided by assessment on all cla 
fied employers.”’ In other A the State fund becomes exc lu 
instead of competitive. Benefits have been ine reased, medical ai 


Ad i 
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nlimited and employ: ees of the Crown will have the same right as 
hose of the Province. 

The ace ident fund showed a balance on hand at the beginning of the 
rear of $73,487.14, and at the close of the year, of $69,589.46. Com- 
pensation payments, other than pensions, amounted to $228,218.21, 

ile $155,295.71 was transferred to the reserve fund for pensions 
continuing payments). Disbursements from the pension fund, 
alled, amounted to $73,140.90 in payments to beneficiaries, the 

nce on hand December 31, 1920, being $215,681.05, as 

alanc » at the beginning of the year of $141,746.38. 

Risks are divided into some 50 classes, and tables show the pre- 

jum mcome and compe nsation disbursements for each class for the 
rear 1919, the premium Pp vyments to nmsurance companies amounting 
$363,265. 32. Of this, $58,377.91 went for compensation, $20,624.83 
or medical penaiits. $30,716.11 reserved for permanent disability pay- 
ments, and $54,955.29 for continuing payments in fatal cases, a total 
lisbursement of $164,674.14. 

Vhile the report is for the year 1920, statistics cover accidents 
ccurring during the year 1919. Tables show, by classes — industries, 
he number of accidents; the time loss; average age and wage; instru- 
nentality or agency causing accidents; the number of sami tiiie in 
ach month of the year; the duration, in weeks, of te mporary dis- 

Bbility cases; the nature of injuries in temporary total dis: ibility cases; 
ercentage of impairment os earning power in permanent partial dis- 
pbility cases; data as to depe ndents, etc., in fatal cases; industries 

1 which permanent partial disability cases occurred; industries in 

hich fatal cases occurred; and nationali ty, sex, and marital condi- 

ion of injured workmen. ‘There were 1,653 cases of temporary dis- 
ibility reported in 1919, causing an average time loss of 22.3 
109 cases of permanent partial disability involved an average 

oss Of 121.08 days each. The average age of injured persons 
34.89 years and the average weekly wage $24.31. 

The most prolific cause of accidents was handling objects, 361 cases; 
working machines come next with 259 cases, and falls of persons with 
247 cases. Falling objects, which has appeared in a number of reports 
as the most fruitful cause of injury, are charged with but 140 cases 
in this report. Of the 1,653 temporary disabilities accounted for, 74 
cases terminated in one to two weeks after the accident, 306 in the 
next week, and 177 in three to four weeks after the accident, amount- 
ing to practically three-fourths of the total. 

Of 43 death cases, compensation awards were allowed in 28 and 

limited compensation awards in 5. In 7 only funeral e xper nses were 
allowed, in 1 nothing, and in 2 no claims were entered. ‘There were 
87 total dependents, 26 widows, 60 children, and 1 father. Three 
fathers were partially depe ndent, and one other partial dependent 
was reported. 

Of the 1,805 injured persons, 1,764 were males and 41 females. Of 
the males 1,092 were married and 608 were single, 45 were widowers, 
and of 19 the marital condition was not reported. Of the females 8 


were married and 33 single. 


‘ 
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Growth of Accident Insurance in Argentina. 


RECENT consular report gives the following figures co. piled 
+ T . —~, * . VM 
by the Argentine National Director of Labor, which show th 
rapid growth of workingmen’s accident insurance in that coup, 
try in the years 1916, 1918, 1919, and 1920: 


{1 peso at par=42.46 cents.] 


Total amount | 
of premiums 
paid. 


Number of 
workmen 
insured. 


Total amount 
insured. 


Number of | 
policies issued. 








| 
ae 


Pesos. Pesos. 
199,233 | 128,740,639 2, 537, 181 
269,861 | 176,923,839 3, 923, 102 
305, 325 227, 218, 012 | 5, 365, 649 
432,250 | 337, 759, 109 | 8, 763, 577 
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Federal Child Labor Tax Law Held Unconstitutional. 


UDGE James E. Boyd, of the Western District of North Carolina, 
whose decision against the constitutionality of the Owen-Keating 
Act was upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 

case Of Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251, 38 Sup. Ct. 529), on 
August 22, 1921, rendered a similar decision with regard to the law 
which was enacted to meet the ends sought by the earlier measure. 
The earlier act prohibited the transportation in interstate commerce 
of goods in the production of which the labor of children under the 
age of 14 years in factories contributed. Hours of labor and night 
work were also restricted. This was declared unconstitutional as 
an attempted interference with the right of the States to regulate 
labor ey their respective boundaries. The second law adopted 


the same standards of age, work time, etc., but instead of prohibiting 
the transportation in interstate commerce of the goods produced, a 
tax of 10 per cent on the net profits of the entire product of the estab- 
lishment was levied. Judge Boyd pointed out that the only differ- 


ence between the laws was the substitution of the tax for the pro- 
hibition of transportation, and raises the question as to whether the 
latter act ‘‘is intended to raise revenue.” It is concluded that such 
is not its object, but that it is in effect an attempt to penalize any 
violation of the child labor provisions set forth in the act. 

Cases are cited to support the position that the direct and necessary 
result of a statute must be taken into consideration when deciding 
as to its validity (Collins v. New Hampshire, 171 U.S. 30). The 
finding of the Supreme Court that ‘‘the control by Congress over 
interstate commerce can not authorize the exercise of authority not 
entrusted to it by the constitution” (Pipe Line cases, 234 U. 5. 548), 
was held to set forth a principle equally applicable to the raising of 
revenue by taxation. The real purpose of the law would therefore 
be considered, and this was found to be a restriction of the employ- 
ment of child labor. ‘‘Upon consideration of the prime question in 
this case and the authorities bearing upon it, the conclusion seems 
to be irrestible that the national legislature can not do indirectly 
that which it is forbidden by the constitution to do directly.’ The 
decision in the case Hammer v. Dagenhart was therefore said to be 
conclusive as against the present statute, and it was accordingly 
declared unconstitutional and void. 

[t was pointed out that the State has a law which ‘‘affords as much 
protection to the health and physical condition of children” as the 
Federal statute. Reasons were given why in the — of the 
court ‘‘the State statute is undoubtedly the more capable of prompt 
execution than the act of Congress,”’ the costs being also borne by 
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the State and ‘‘not a drain upon the Federal Treasury.”’ 
‘laudable undertaking” of Congress in attempting to regulat: 
labor is commented on, but the authority of Congress can not 
thereto. 

The court noted the fact that section 3224 of the R 
Statutes reads ‘‘No suit for the purpose of restraining the asse 
or collection of any tax shall be maintained in any court: bu 
Boyd declined to regard this provision as rendering ‘‘the 
powerless to intervene where the Government is proceeding 
assessments to collect taxes, no matter whether the tax is | 
illegal, well-founded or erroneous, constitutional or unconstitu' 

If this position can be maintained then Congress, under the 
raising revenue by taxation, can overcome all constitutional bar 

The case rose on the refusal of John J. George, trading and 
business as Vivian Cotton Mills and Vivian Spinning Co., to } 
assessment of taxes amounting to $2,098.06 with penalty and int 
as levied by the collector of internal revenue for the district of ! 
Carolina. The action was to prevent the deputy from any pr 
ings in the way of distraint or levy to secure satisfaction of the 
ment. The relief asked for was granted, and an earlier ru! 
temporary effect was made permanent. 

This is the second finding by Judge Boyd that the act unde: 
sideration is unconstitutional. Immediately upon its coming 
effect on April 25, 1919, Judge Boyd found the act ‘‘unconstitu! 
and without the power of Congress to enact,’ without argum: 
citation. An injunction was issued at the time prohibiting th 
charge or curtailing the hours of labor of a minor employee of 
Atherton Mills (Johnston v. the Atherton Mills, order in equit: 
222. See Montuiy Lasor Review for June, 1919, p. 264). 

The question of jurisdiction was pressed in this case, but |) 
soyd ruled that he had jurisdiction and entered the decree al 
noted. An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the U 
States, which was argued in November, 1919, but no decision 
rendered. Subsequent to the death of Mr. Chief Justice Whit 
hearing was directed, and this case is now No. 16 on the dock 
the October term, 1921. It was felt that the question of jurisdi 
might be that upon which this case would turn, and the George « 
noted above, was accordingly brought with the purpose of securi 
decision on the merits. An appeal is being taken in the George « 
and an attempt made to procure the combining of the two case: 
that there shall be a prompt and final decision covering the enti: 
situation. 


~< 
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Status of the Maritime Worker. 


TTENTION has been called from time to time to the statu: 
A the maritime worker injured in the course of his employm. 
The attempt of the courts, notably of New York and Califor- 
nia, to apply the compensation laws of the States to such workers 
was terminated by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States declaring that maritime employments are clearly within 
admiralty jurisdiction, and that a State legislature attempting to 
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extend a compensation statute to include them “clearly exceeded its 
suthority’ (Southern Pacific v. Jensen, 244 U. S. 205, 37 Sup. Ct. 
524; Bul. No. 246, p. 203). 

Following this, the Congress undertook to confer upon the States 
such authority as would enable them to apply the local law of com- 
ensation to maritime employments within their geographical limits. 
Here again the Supreme Court declared this attempted delegation of 
ower resident only in Congress to be a violation of the Constitution, 
defeating the purposes of that instrument respecting the harmony and 
uniformity of the maritime law (Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, 
953 U. S. 149, 40 Sup. Ct. 438). These decisions leave the maritime 
worker where he was under the earlier provisions of the Judicial Code, 

vested in the Federal courts “ exclusive, original cognizance of 

Jl civil cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, * , 
saving to suitors, in all cases, the right of a common-law remedy 
where the common law is competent to give it.”” Recent decisions 
of New York courts discuss the application and construction of this 
provision of the code, and the jurisdiction of the State courts over 
maritime Cases. 

Of course, the first question to be decided is whether or not the 
‘employment is maritime, the decision being final that in maritime 
cases only such relief as admiralty will confer can be obtained. 
A recent case (May 4, 1921) was before the Supreme Court, appellate 
division, of the State of New York, involving a compensation award 
in behalf of the widow of a watchman employed by a steamship 
f company at its pier on North River. The court found that the duties 
of the watchman did not involve his going upon the ships, nor did 
they subject him to the orders of any officer of any ship at the dock. 
The employment was therefore declared not to be maritime, and the 
award of the State industrial commission was affirmed (Riedel v. 
Mallory S. S. Co., 188 N. Y. Supp. 649). 

In the foregoing case the industrial commission assumed jurisdic- 
tion, and the employer and its insurance carrier contested the award 
on the ground that the case was one of admiralty jurisdiction. A 
somewhat later (July 1, 1921) decision of the New York Supreme Court 
appellate division, involved injury to a longshoreman. ‘This injury 
antedated the decision of the supreme court in the Jensen case, and 
the industrial commission had awarded compensation according to 
its then customary procedure. Subsequent to the decision taking the 
case from under the compensation law an action for damages was 
brought in the court hilo, where the case was dismissed. The 
injured man was working below deck and by the inadvertence of his 
foreman, the hatch, which afforded egress and also light, was closed 
at the end of the day before the workman’s exit. In his attempt to 
escape in the darkness the plaintiff fell through an open hatch in the 
deck on which he was, and suffered injuries. ‘The ground of dismissal! 
of the complaint in the trial court was the group of common-law 
defenses of contributory negligence, assumed risk, and fellow service. 

On appeal the appellate division reversed this judgment and ordered 
a new trial Opa a v. Cunard S. S. Co., 189 N. Y. Supp. 402). The 
employment was declared to be obviously maritime, so that admiralty 
rules governed the right of recovery, whether the case was brought in 
an admiralty court or in the courts of the State of New York. As to 
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the defenses allowed, this court ruled that the act of the foremay ;, 






directing the hatch closed while the workman was below was » - 
formance of the master’s duty, so that the fellow-service defeny th 
could not be availed of. of we 
working in the darkness or of hazards caused by the negligent a ia 
of the master in cutting off the light before he had made his exit the 


Whether or not there was contributory negligence was “cle; 
question of fact for the jury.” 

Construing the law thus it was inevitable that a new trial must } 
granted. In remanding the case the appellate division took occasion 
to give consideration to certain questions in advance of the new trial 
and “for the assistance of the trial court.” It was first pointed oy 
that the plaintiff was a maritime worker, subject to maritime juris. 
diction, with a saving of the “right of common-law remedy” as pro. 
vided by the Judicial Code, relief to be given only in case of a tort 
differing in this respect from the remedy provided by a compensatioy 
law, which was said to be contractual. However, relief need not 
be sought in an admiralty (Federal) court, the State courts having 
jurisdiction if competent to administer the appropriate common-lay 
remedy. Such courts are not competent where the action is in rem 
as against a vessel, but where the action is in personam, and arise 
out of maritime contracts or torts, action may be brought in admiralt 
or on the law side of the United States court, or in a State court. 
“It is the right sanctioned by the maritime law that may be enforced 
by any court having jurisdiction of the parties or the res by th 
common-law remedies appropriate thereto.’’ However, the electio 
of the common-law remedy does not change the law as to the right 
of liability involved. These rights are maritime, “ fixed and determined 
by the acts of Congress, and the general maritime law as accepted by 
the Federal courts.’ ‘The rules of practice, pleading, and evidence ii 
use in the State courts are ap Heats, “but the rules relating to | 
tributory negligence, acts of fellow servants and the measur 
recovery must be determined by the maritime law, and not by th 
common law.’’ Under the maritime law contributory negligence | ead: 
to an apportionment of the damage, the fellow-service rule differ 
from that under common law, and the amount of recovery is differ- 
ently determined. “If the case is retried, it should be tried with 
reference to the rules of maritime law applicable to maritime torts.’ 

Another case before the trial term of the supreme court of King 
County involved an injury to a workman on a steamship while in dr 
dock (Danielsen v. Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co. (July 8, 1921), 18! 
N. Y. Supp. 410). Though the ship was dry docked it was decided, 
adversely to the contention of the defendant, that it was ‘in navi- 
gable waters” as that term is interpreted by the authorities. The 
mjury was therefore of a maritime nature, and the fact of the defend- 
ant company’s insurance under the workmen’s compensation ac 
could not avail it. The verdict of $50,000 in favor of the plaintiff 
was therefore affirmed, the claim having been submitted under an 
action as at common law for full indemnity. 

The award of this amount naturally arouses a question as to the 
consonance of such a finding with the decision of the Supreme Cour 
of the United States (Chelentis v. Luckenbach S. S. Co., 247 U. 5. 
372, 38 Sup. Ct. 501) where the court held that a fireman injured on 
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hoard a ship was limited to a “maritime recovery. Unless in some 
way there was imposed upon the owners a liability different from 
that prescribed by maritime law, petitioner could properly demand 
only wages, Maintenance, and cure.’’ In any case the conflict of 
jurisdictions that must be passed upon in so many instances, and 
the uncertain and often inadequate remedies available emphasize the 
importance of congressional action such as is in contemplation in the 
Johnson-Mills bill establishing-a system of compensation for seamen, 
and the Jones bill which would give to longshoremen and other 
harbor workers the rights provided under local compensation laws. 


———— >>> 


Amendments to Workmen's Compensation Law of Connecticut. 


made of the supposed amendments of 1921 to the workmen’s 

compensation law of the State of Connecticut. The information 
was taken from a bill which was said to have passed the House and 
would probably pass the Senate, and in the absence of further infor- 
mation this was relied upon. The act as amended indicates that the 
advance of compensation from 50 to 65 per cent failed, no change 
being made in that respect. 

The provision as to alien nonresident beneficiaries eliminates the 
50 per cent basis formerly in force, but permits the commissioner 
having jurisdiction to make an equitable apportionment of the bene- 
fits to nonresident dependents under the law and any person within 
the State “ dependent in fact.” 

The provision relative to total disability makes the maximum 
weekly benefit $18 instead of $14, which accords with the maximum 
rates in other cases. 

The option to sue an employer who has failed to comply with the 
terms of the act may be exercised within 6 months instead of 30 days 
as formerly. 

The proposed amendment defining injury as including “any dis- 
ease which shall be contracted during and caused by the employ- 
ment”’ is stricken out, leaving the definition as before, 1. e., “any 
disease which is due to causes peculiar to occupation and which is 
not of a contagious, communicable, or mental nature.”’ 

The remaining amendments, affecting sections 5341, 5346, 5347, 
5352, 5360, and 5388 are as noted in the August Review. 


[’ THE August Montuiy Lasor Review (p. 157) a summary is 


Casual Employees Under the lowa Workmen's Compensation Law. 
S ORIGINALLY enacted the lowa workmen’s compensation 


law excluded, among others, persons ‘“‘ whose employment is 
purely casual and not for the purpose of the employer’s trade 
or business.’’ This provision was amended in 1917 by substituting 
the word “‘or’’ for the word “and”’ in the above clause. The earlier 
form was patterned after the British statute, and required employ- 
ment to be both casual and outside the employer’s trade or business, 
while under the amended form a casual employee even though 
engaged in the principal work of the employer is not provided for. 
[907 ] 
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The effect of this amendment is discussed in a case before th 
supreme court of the State (Herbig v. Walton Auto Co. (Apr. 7 
1921) 182 N. W. Rep., 204), in which an occasional employee 
was in the present instance cleaning out a room that the con 
had vacated, was held not to be within the act. The accid: 
which this proceeding was based occurred prior to the amend: 
and it was held that his employment was both casual and n 
line with the company’s trade or business. 

In a similar later case (June 25, 1921) the court likewise disc 
the original form of the law, but went into the subject at cons 
able length, examining the decisions of a number of courts 
point (Oliphant v. Hawkinson, 183 N. W. Rep., 805). Her 
men engaged in the destruction of an old corncrib for the 
of building a new one were held to be outside the scope of 
both as casual and not for the purpose of the employer’s tra 
business. ‘What is casual employment within the meaning o 
act must be determined by the facts of each particular case.”’ 

The owner of the land was a retired farmer, and it was held 
the building of the corncrib was not “for the purpose of the em; 
er’s trade or business,” he having ‘“‘no trade or business within 
meaning of this act.” 

There was a dissenting opinion which vigorously opposed the 
chusions of the majority on the ground that the employer was in ' 
conduct of his business, that he secured the workmen to do 
building indicated; furthermore, that though the main inter 
the employer was agricultural, the work of a carpenter and bui 
could not be classed as an agricultural pursuit merely because it 
done on a farm, any more than “ the physician whom the farmer « 
to officiate at the birth of his child, and the minister of the Gos 
who enters the farmer’s home to perform a marriage ceremony.”’ 

The majority opinion in this latter case is rather extended, 
citations hawhe hati far-reaching is the exclusion of persons 
may be classed as “‘casual employees,” and the anomalous condi 
in which this véry considerable body of workers is placed in « 
parison with the beneficent provisions for other workers in ident 
employment, but under circumstances temporarily differing. 


Active Election Under the Kentucky Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


HE original workmen’s compensation act of Kentucky was he! 
: 4 unconstitutional largely on the ground that it deprived the 
employee of his freedom of action. Election by the employ, 
made the act binding on his employees, which was said to result 1! 
depriving the latter of liberty and property without due process of | 
(Kentucky State Journal Co. v. Workmen’s Compensation Board, |' 
Ky. 562, 170 S. W., 1166.) 

The act of 1916 gives the right of election to the employee as 1 
as to the employer, and requires the employee accepting the act (0 
indicate the fact by signing a notice, the wa of which is set forth 1 
the law. 

In a case recently before the court of appeals of the State (McCune 
Wm. B. Pell & Bro., 232 S. W., 43) a otlow claimed compensation [0 
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he death of her husband who had been in the service of an employer 

-ho had accepted the act. McCune had worked for his e mployer for 
s, number of years, and on returning to employme nt after a period of 
pbsence he made election on May 14, 1917, to come under the e ompen- 

ation act. After a few months, lack of work led to his seeking 
employment elsewhere, this employment continuing for 16 months. 
yn 1 re turning to his old employment it was suggested that he renew 
this election, ‘but he declined to do this, giving as a reason that it was 
Sinn conan as he had once before signed the prescribed form. The 
Sclaimant contended that there had been an oral agreement that 
Brenewed the election, but the court found no sufficient support for this 
contention and adopte ‘d the finding of the workmen’s compensation 
hoard that ‘‘McCune considered ‘the advisability of signing, and 
ideliberately concluded not to sign.’’ It is evident, however, that hi 
reason was not a change of opinion with regard to the desirability o 


= 
t 
t 
] 


ibeing under the act, but an assumption that he was already covered 


iby it. However, the workmen’s compensation board, the trial court, 
Sand the court of appeals were of one mind as to the effect of the failure 


Sof the claimant to make the prescribed election, and the claim of the 
iwidow was dismissed. 





Law Creating Michigan Department of Labor and Industry. 


mentof the State government ‘ ‘to be known and designated as 
the Department of Labor and Industry of the State of Michi- 


iA N ACT of the recent legislature of Michigan creates a new depart- 


gan.” This consists of three members 4 ange d by the governor with 


the advice and consent of the senate. Each member is to hol | office 


}until the appointment and qualification of his successor.”’ The 


governor appoints a chairman and has general charge of the division 


pand assignment of the work of the department. The powers and 
) duties formerly vested in the industrial accident board, the depart- 


ment of labor, the State labor commissione r, the board of boiler rule . 


» and the industrial relations commission, are transferred to and veste 
Sin the new organization. The commission may appoint necessary 
| deputies, assistants, and employees, and fix their compensation, sub- 
§ ject to the approval of the State administrative board. ‘The members 
' have the pa ers of the former members of the industrial accident 


) board, and receive an annual salary of $4,000 each. The act became 
effective July 1, 1921, and is in line with the general tendency to con- 


: a et tientige powers and responsibilitics in a single organiza- 


tion rather than to maintain a number of separate bodies. 





Workmen's Compensation Law of Michigan Amended. 


ORKMEN’S compensation legislation of 1921 was for the most 

WV part noted in the Montnuiy Lasor Review for August (pp. 
155-173). The ection of the Michigan Legislature was not 
available at the time when that article was prepared, and is here 
noted. The first change affected section 7 of Part I, by inserting the 
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provision in regard to officials of the State or a subdivision, that th. 
“elected at the polls’ and those alone should be excluded froin th, 
provisions of the act. The same section is further amended so ag ty 
relieve the municipality with regard to employees of contractors wit) 
the municipality only when such contractor is himself subject (0 {hp 
act. <A third provision authorizes policemen or firemen or their (de. 
endents, in municipalities having charter provisions prescribing 
venefits similar to the benefits of the compensation act, to waive the 
provisions of the act and accept the benefits provided by the charte; 
Benefits can not be claimed under both, and nothing in the compen. 
sation act shall be construed as affecting the charter provisions of ay) 
municipality relating to benefits, compensation, pensions or retire. 
ment. Working members of partnerships receiving wages irresper- 
tive of profits may be classed as employees for the purposes o! the 
compensation act. 

A new section numbered 10 is added to Part 1, specifying ti 
spective liabilities of employers and persons contracting with 1 
continuing the liability of an employer who is subject to the p 
sions of the act, even though the injured person is employed direct! 
by a contractor, where the latter is not ialoiect to the act. However 
the employer may recover indemnity from his contractor or sul 
tractor, if he has met the liability prescribed by the act for an injure¢ 
employee of the latter. 

Part II is amended in section 8 by prescribing the payment o 
funeral benefits in all cases of death, and not only in those cases in 
which no dependents survive. This payment is to be in addition t 
the indemnity paid dependents. Section 9 is amended by increasing 
from $6,000 to $7,000 the total amount of compensation payal)| 
Sections 13 and 20 are amended so as to harmonize with the amend- 
ments of section 7, Part I, relative to compensation benefits under th 
charter provisions of municipalities in favor of policemen and firemen 

Part III, relative to procedure, is amended by making subject | 
punishment, as for contempt, any witness who refuses to obey a sub- 
pena or to be sworn or to testify, or who fails to produce papers 
books, etc.; the punishment to be enforced on application to tl 
circuit court of proper jurisdiction. 

The provisions for arbitration are entirely changed, a member or 
deputy member of the industrial accident board being authorized to 
act in lieu of the committee of arbitration formerly provided for. 
This changes also the provisions as to fees found in section 10. These 
are to be fixed by the board and paid by the State in so far as tlic) 
relate to the taking of stenographic notes and other costs, except tlie 
fees of physicians and attorneys. These latter are subject to the 
sneuetall of the industriai board and in cases of disagreement, the 
board may grant a hearing on the subject. 

An important change with regard to reviews of awards limits the 
additional evidence that may be submitted to such as the board ‘in 
its discretion may allow”’, instead of such as the parties “may wisi 
to submit,”’ thus eliminating the introduction of new matter in large 
amounts, as had come to be the practice in reviews under the earlic! 

rovision of the law. Weekly payments muy be reviewed not on!) 
by the board but by any member or deputy member thereof, subject, 
however, to an appeal to the full board within 10 days after the filing 
of a decision of the individual member. 
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A new section 19 grants the industrial accident board jurisdiction 
over injuries occurrmg outside the territorial limits of the State, 
where the injured person is a resident of and the contract was made 
within the State. 

The number of deputies is no longer restricted to three as formerly, 
hut the board may appoint ‘‘sufficient deputy members to enable it 
efficiently to administer the law,” subject to the approval of the State 
administrative board. This body is also to approve the salaries sug- 
vested by the accident board for such deputies. 
~ A new section is added to Part V, by which the duties and powers 
of the commissioner of insurance in respect to the administration of 
the accident fund are transferred to oy vested in the State adminis- 
trative board. This board may employ a manager for the fund who 
shall give bond for the faithful performance of his duties, which are 


to be prescribed by the State administrative board. 


A separate act, noted on page 198 of this issue of the MontHLy Labor 
Review, creates a department of labor and industry, to which the 
adminsistration of the compensation law is transferred from the 
original industrial accident board. 





Recent Injunctions in Labor Disputes in New York. 


concern the activities of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 


Te recent injunction cases before the New York Supreme Court 
America. One of these (March, 1921) was before Judge Van 


Siclen, an original injunction being sought against picketing the 
establishment of the 


jlaintiff (Schwartz & Jaffee v. Hillman, 189 

XN. Y. Supp. 21). The plaintiff sought a permanent injunction 

hat this 

association be adjudged a conspiracy in restraint of trade; a personal 
judgment was also sought. 

It was in evidence that the pickets, former employees of the plain- 

7 { the present em- 

ployees of the plaintiff, who was undertaking to operate a nonunion 

or “open” shop. In granting the injunction Judge Van Siclen took 


| the position that a conflict between capital and labor was practically 


inevitable. ‘‘When capital has the upper hand it will continue to 
grind down labor, and when labor is in the ascendant it will in turn 
continue to harrass, cheat, and seek to either control or destroy 
capital. Neither at any time is willing to give the quid pro quo, and 


| the never-ceasing conflict goes on.” In the midst of such conflict, 


“there must be justice somewhere, somehow, at all times. The 
courts can not find the balancing point by boxing the compass of 
judicial opinion from extreme radicalism to ultraconservatism. 
They must stand at all times as the representatives of capital, of 
captains of industry, devoted to the principle of individual initiative, 
protect property and persons from violence and destruction, strongly 
opposed to all schemes for the nationalization of industry, and yet 
save labor from oppression, and conciliatory toward the removal of 


_ the workers’ just grievances.” 


The second case affecting the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(Marks Arnheim v. Hillman, 189 N. Y. Supp. 369), was tried before 
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the appellate division of the supreme court, the decision being re; 
In this case the plaintiff had sought an injunction unt 


determination of certain questions by the court, and the cour 

On this appeal the order denying the i 

tion was reversed, and an injunction granted. 
The plaintiff company had for a time operated under an agre 


had refused 


with the 


year and a 


being influenced to make the 
by a strike following which et my members of 
be employed. 
to secure a standard of output 
were receiv 


“‘ mefficient 


to grant it. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
impossible to secure a fair output. 


but 


found if 
This contract 


ran for a 


half, the company previously operating an open sho; 


ing.” 
and 


troublesome, 


agreement with the clothing Yr Wo 
f the ASSOC lation W 
Various attempts were made, with temporary 
“sufficient to warrant the wag 
A smell number of workers were 
and who were 


found whi 


hindering the 


workmen from giving a full day’s work for a full day’s pay.’ 
plaint to the union failing to secure a satisfactory adjustment 
plaintiff company decided to discontinue its tailor ing shops 


arrange to 


have its garments manufactured by 


outside establishments operated as open shops. 
then raided, the home of one contractor was broken into and me! 
of the f family were assaulted, the stores of the plaintiff company) 

picketed, and many acts of lawlessness and unjustifi: ible interfes 


with the plaintiff’s business were found; 
not peacefully nor legally conducted. 
The nature of the association was considered, 


is strongly 


centralized, 


constitution is also quoted in which it is recited th 
and interindustrial orgs nizations, built upon the valid rock of « 
knowledge and class consciousness, will put the organized \ 

class in actual control of the system of produce tion, and the wor 


class will then be re ady to take possession of it.’ 
yinion in the instant case, 
general disc ‘ussion as did Judge Van Siclen, but 
“not in a position upon the record before it to « 
salpeor Clothing Workers of 
disloyal and un-American. organization.’ 
matter may come up in the trial, but the present case did not cal! 
a discussion of this feature of the controversy. 
is a loyal American association,” 
freedom of action which the association 


who delivered the o 


the field of 
court 


whether the defendant Ama 
was a mischievous, 


asks for 


contr in \ 


These 


snoop 


also that the picketing 


it appearing tl 
the constitution providing i, 

executive board ws ull have “ power and authority to call and autho 
strikes and to direct and declare boycotts.” 


t at the Ce 


fat ry amble of 


‘the indu 


Judge Greenb 
did not vé ge 


fou a) 


} 
1e@bel 


Assuming that 
the decision 1s simply that the s: 
mn its own be 


should be allowed to the plaintiff and its employees without in 
ference, hindrance, or harrassment. 
case here noted involved the continuance of a tempor 


The third 


injunction 


employees on strike in the city of Troy (United Traction Co. 
The opinion in this case was rend: 

June 97, the existing injunction being continued on a showing t! 
the unlawful acts against which the temporary injunction had b , 


Droogan, 189 N. Y. Supp. 39). 


against an 


association 


of 


street and 


electric raily 


directed had practically ceased since its issue, and that the only ef 
of the continuance of the order would be to restrain ‘ 
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mall percentage’ of the members of the striking unions who might 
esire to commit acts that would expose them to the liability of 
rosecution for violation of the criminal laws. Judge Hinman took 
he position that it was better for a court of equity to seek “to pre- 
erve the rights of both parties by enforcing lawful conduct” than to 
sort to “the club of the policeman or the bayonet of the militia,” 
y to criminal prosecution for offenses committed. ‘Prolonged and 
potorious and general disorder ”’ had characterized the Ary conduct 
vf the strike, arid the union had clearly failed to exercise its powers 
1 influence to preserve order until the court took action, after which 
‘overt acts practically ceased’’—a fact which was regarded by Judge 
fnman as confirming “‘the conclusion that the lawless acts were 

thin the control of the defendants, even if not done with their 
Buthority.”’ The injunction was therefore continued. 





Status of Workmen's Compensation Law of Porto Rico. 


HE validity of the workmen’s compensation act of Porto Rico 
has been a subject of controversy for a number of years. T! 
act provides for an assessment of insurance premiuins to main- 


ain a fund for the payment of benefits accruing under its provisions 
The Porto Rico Railway, Light & Power Co. refused to pay the 
. oD i 


yemiums assessed against it, claiming that the railroad operated by 
jt was subject to the Federal employers’ liability act of 1908, and that 
Jocal legislation was excluded thereby. The district court of the 
United States for the district of Porto Rico granted an injunction 
against the enforced collection of the premium on the ground that 


the Federal statute governing railroads was in force in Porto Rico 
and that no local law could be operative in view of that fact. The 
Commissioner of Labor of Porto Rico, charged with the administra- 
tion of the act, thereupon appealed, following which the circuit court 
of appeals on March 15 reversed the court below and directed that 
the appeal for injunction be dismissed (Camunas v. Porto Rico Ry., 
L. & P. Co., 272 Fed. 924). The organic act of the Island was held 
to confer substantially the powers of a State legislature, so that it 
was not outside the capacity of the Legislature of Porto Rico to enact 
such a law as the workmen’s compensation act for the protection of 
the life, health, and safety of employees within its boundaries. It was 
further held that the considerations as to desirable uniformity of 
legislation affecting interstate carriers did not apply in Porto Rico, so 
that the compensation act might lawfully supersede the Federal 
statute, also that the safety appliance act which is ‘“‘an important 
if net an essential part of the ability act’’ was declared by Congress 
in the organic act not to be applicable to Porto Rico. 

Besides disposing of these contentions, the court took up the claim 
that the law is void because it takes property without due process of 
law and does not provide for notice or an opportunity to be heard. 
Neither of these chain was found by the court to be well founded, 
the rights of the employer being fully safeguarded and no presump- 
tion being permitted that the statute will be administered in any 
unjust or oppressive manner. It would appear therefore that in so 
ar as it lay within the power of this court, the law has been fully 
sustained. 
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Action for Third Party Liability Under Wisconsin Compensation |_ay, 
HAT is perhaps the final step in a rather extended series 
V4 actions involving the rights of claimants where a workma, 
was fatally injured while in the course of his employment j, 
found in a decision of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin of May 3, 199) 
While it is a demonstrated fact that the enactment of workmoy, 
compensation laws has done much to diminish litigation, this cag. 
stands out as an example of the possibilities that still remain jn th). 
regard. 

Joseph Boncher was employed by the Miller Scrap Iron (o. of 
Green Bay, Wis., being himself a resident of the State. Most of his 
work was performed within the State, but in June, 1917, Bonche 
worked in Michi an for his employer, and while being carried to work 
in an ented driven by Herman Miller, superintendent of th 
company, he was killed. The administratrix of his estate sued unde 
the statute of Michigan which authorizes recovery in case of injury 
causiag death, charging the employer and its agent, Herman Mille 
with negligence. In the trial court, judgment was rendered on ; 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff in the amount of $4,116.59, damage: 
and costs. This judgment ran against the company and its aven 
Miller, who thereupon appealed. On the appeal the judgment was 
reversed on the ground that no action for damages would lie against 
an employer who had accepted the compensation act, which was hield 
also to apply to injuries occurring outside the State (Anderson », 
Miller Scrap Iron Co., 170 N. W. 275). The judgment against the 
employing company having been reversed, the plaintiff requested 
that the judgment be reversed also as to Herman Miller, and for this 
reason and this only this action was taken. 

Following this decision, which was rendered January 7, 1919, a 
motion for rehearing was made by the employing company, asking 
for modifications of the decision that would determine certain 
questions as to the status of the case under the compensation act. 
This question not being properly before the court, it declined to 
render any opinion and denied the motion for rehearing (Anderson 
Miller Scrap Iron Co., 171 N. W. 935). 

The next step taken was by the widow, being a proceeding [0 
compensation under the Wisconsin statute. The industrial com- 
mission of the State awarded her $3,000 against the employer and its 
insurer, and this was confirmed by the circuit court of Deie County, 
from which judgment an appeal was taken to the supreme court. |n 
the meantime Herman Miller had asked the municipal court of Brown 
Jounty, in which the original suit for damages at common law had 
been brought, to dismiss the action upon its merits as to him. ‘The 
admininstratrix, who had brought this action thereupon tendered 
to the Miller Scrap Iron Co. the prosecution of the case against 
Herman Miller, but the company declined to act. However, both the 
company and the administratrix objected to the dismissal of the 
action as to Herman Miller, but the motion was granted and the case 
dismissed as to him. 

The compensation award was contested by the company and its 
insurer on the ground that by the commencement of the common-law 
action by the administratrix, the widow had waived her right to com- 
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n Lay, sensation under the Wisconsin act. Another contention was that the 
. ase against Herman Miller had been dismissed in the municipal 
"Ties offourt of Brown County, which action prejudiced the rights of the 
TKManf/)mpany and its insurer, claiming that this situation was due to the 
Ment is tion of the widow in having the damage case prosecuted to judgment 
1921. nd then having the judgment voluntarily reversed as to the 
<Men’s Mi ofendant Miller. 
IS Cag ff This contention was not allowed, and the court decided as to the 
0 this fect of the damage suit, that it was not the action of the widow but 
bf the administratrix of her deceased husband’s estate, and that 
Co. of Mer independent and distinctive right to enter a claim for compen- 
OF his Hation had been in no way affected by such action. The compensation 
ncher fe ward was therefore affirmed (Miller Scrap Iron Co. v. Industrial 
) Work #'ymmission (Jan. 11, 1921), 180 N. W. 826). 
Of the Litigation in this complicated case came into the Supreme Court 
under ff Wisconsin for the fourth time, the decision being handed down 
injury #May 3, 1921 (Anderson v. Miller Scrap Iron Co., 182 N. W. 852). 
Miller, This was on appeal of the company in connection with the decision 
On a fof the municipal court of Brown County dismissing the action for 
nages Hdamages as against the defendant Herman Miller. The company 
agent Mrlaimed that it was entitled to continue prosecution against the 
\ Was HBdefendant Miller as the negligent third party who had caused the 
“uinst Minjury. The court conceded that the compensation law undoubtedly 
s held operates to assign a cause of action where the employee receives com- 
On v, pensation from the company for an injury so caused, and so for any 
| the Helaim for-damages under any other law of the State. However, 
ested Misince the suit for damages was brought under the Michigan law, and 
’ this fRwas by the personal representative of the employee aaa not by the 
_ widow who had secured compensation, the granting of the award 
iJ, a Bhad no effect upon the rights existing by virtue of the statutes of 
‘king Manother State. The company, therefore, could not acquire the right 
'tuln Hof action under the Michigan law by any statute of Wisconsin, since 
act. Ifthe liability of Herman Miller was created by the Michigan statute 
(to Mand was in favor of the Boncher estate. Laws of Wisconsin could not 
n”. Bassign rights arising under the laws of Michigan, so that the company 
had no ground upon which to object to the decision of the court 
lor below in dismissing the action against Miller. ‘the plaintiff, adminis- 
‘om- Mitratrix of the estate, might have complained, since the right of action 
lits Magzainst Miller was hers, but as she took no appeal that matter is 
nty, Mnot now before the court. However the judgment was modified to 
ln B the extent of indicating plainly that as between the company and 
wi # Herman Miller the action is dismissed without prejudice to any 
had Brights that the company might have on any other basis. 
Che As noted in the beginning of this account, this action indicates 
red Jf something of the possibilities of litgiation remaining even under com- 
nst @ pensation legislation. The Wisconsin court helds its compensation 
the & law extraterritorial. There was a negligent third party and negligence 
the of the employer’s agent, so that liability under common law attached 
ase & if not affected by the compensation law. Two classes of claimants 
| also appeared, the administratrix of the estate entitled to sue for 
its B damages, and the widow entitled to a compensation award. The 


situation is unusual and, so far as the writer’s observation goes, is 
novel; but it is obvious that the conditions may be reproduced, and 
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the question remains undecided as to the possibility of a sort of . 
recovery if the administratrix had insisted on her rights of ; 
against Miller under the Michigan statute, while the widoy 
secure in the compensation award under the Wisconsin statut 








Recent Decrees Relating to Labor Contracts and Labor Comn 
in Madagascar. ' 


















EVERAL decrees issued in April, 1921, by the governor e Hk 
S of Madagascar and its dependencies in regard to labor cor h 
and labor commissions modify and complete former lay ti 
ticularly laws passed in August and December, 1920. In the jon 0 
relating to labor contracts it is provided, among other thing pember 
contracts shall not be concluded which provide for less than 15 ons W 
work a month or more than 10 hours’ work a day, except in psston 
cases which must be submitted to the labor commissions. O ions hi 
of rest a week is to be given, and in work by the job the dai! sport | 
exacted must not be greater than that which a normal worker ¢a;qgmtrib 
complete in 10 hours at the most. Contracts for work by the jo)jmegstet 
must provide a minimum amount of work which will insure for the mtral 
worker monthly wages which will not be less than he could earn ingjmemve 
15 days’ work at the minimum rate of the district. Payment of wages The 
must be made at least once every fortnight except to worker: pscrep 
receive advance payment or payment in kind, or servants and wo esol 
who are aedinattly paid by themonth. Native employers must satisfygye* ! 
the authorities that they are actually engaged in the different indus ®¢ 
tries for which they seek workers, and prove the number of wi 20. 
necessary for the carrymg out of their enterprises. atirel) 
Labor commissions were instituted by a decree of August 19, 1920, [he 
and the decree of April 18, 1921, provides that these commissions?) W 
may appoint technical agents or Suthers to act In a consu!t 0 pro; 
capacity and that they shall fix, when necessary, the normal sc» { the C 
wages for different industries in the various localities and shal flovak: 
determine the minimum rates in view of the application of the d: pauon: 
relating to labor contracts. tion 
At the same time a labor mspection service, desiened to protect je™an 
both employers and employees, was instituted, this service to begglie 4 
Giaiieiaill cl Darkiptaia with natives serving in a subordinate capacity. meee?! 
The inspectors were given sufficient authority to enable them to fmese ¢ 
unmask all frauds, and it was expected that this service would insure las i 
better returns from the work of the laborers as well as preven feman 
exploitation of the natives. jointly 
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1 Madagascar et dépendances. Journal officiel. Tananarive, L’imprimerie Officielle, Apr. - 
pp. 466, 467. 
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Czechoslovakian Trade-Unions in 1920.' 


HE Central Commission of the Czechoslovakian Trade-unions 
has recently issued its report for the year 1920. Accordmg 
to this report the year 1920 was a year of favorable consolida- 

ion of the trade-union movement. There was also a slight gain in 
ymbership. At the beginning of the year under review 50 Tedera- 
ions with 727,000 members were represented in the central com- 
ission, While at the end of the year the number of affiliated federa- 
ions had increased to 54 and their membership to 742,000. The 
port states, however, with regret that the federations have paid 
ntributions to the central organization for only a part of their 
wistered siemabesship. In 1919 contributions were received by the 
mtral commission for only 232,000 members, while the registered 
mmbership of the affiliated federations was three times as large. 

The central organization took energetic measures to stop this 
iscrepancy between registered membership and paid contributions. 
tresolved that affiliated federations must pay contributions for the 
xact number of registered members, and as a result contributions 
or about 440,000 members were paid to the central organization in 
1120. The report expresses the hope that this discrepancy will 
atirely disappear during the next year. 

The increase in the m embership of the central organization during 
920 was due to the affiliation of several Magyar and Polish federations. 
10 progress has been made in the solution of the problem of consolidation 
{the Czech und German trade-unions in Czechoslovakia. The Czecho- 
lovakian Central Commission proposed the trade-unionists of the two 
pationalities should combine into uniform organizations with certain 
pitional autonomy. ‘The German trade-unionists, on the other hand, 
emand a federative alliance of the existing trade-union federations. 

he differences of the two rival organizations lie, however, much 
leeper—they are of a national and material nature. In spite of 
hese differences the coexistence of two rival trade-union organizations 
las never been an impediment whenever the enforcement of the 

lemands of labor came in question. Only recently a manifesto issued 

jointly by the organizations which set up a minimum program of 
tade-union demands met with very good success. Both national 
weanizations, moreover, have : among their adherents members of the 
other nation, and the Czech organization even issues a trade-union 
journal in the German language, which has an edition of 23,000 
copies. It also publishes a ‘scientific Czech periodical, a journal for 
woman members, and trade-union journals in the Slovak and Hun- 
girian language. The individual federations have, of course, their 
own official organs, some of which are issued in large editions. 


2 


Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlahrt, vol. 30, No. 31. Berlin, Aug 3, 1921. 
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The report deals also with the international relations of the Czecho. 
slovakian unions:and mentions that the appeals of the Internation, 
Federation of Trade-Unions with respect to the transport of we 
material to Poland and the boycott of Hungary had been heeded. 

The split in the Social-Democratic Party of Czechoslovakia his alg, 
affected the trade-unions. The Central Commission has, howeye, 
maintained strict neutrality. A motion that trade-unionists elect, 
on the Social-Democratic platform should secede from the old part, 
obtained only a minority vote. Three trade-unionists have neyy. 
theless formed a party of their own in Parliament. 

The Central Commission has cooperated extensively in socia} legis 
lation and been very active in arranging meetings and intervening 
in disputes. It has established a number of new secretariats an( 
extended the existing ones. All these activities involved considerable 
expenditures, and the revenues of the commission although thie 
times as large as in 1919 were nearly fully disbursed. The revenue 
of the commission in 1920 totaled 1,272,526 kronen ($257,814 par 
as against 491,388 kronen ($99,555 par) in 1919. The expenditures 
have, however, increased from 424,119 kronen ($85,927 par) in 1919 
to 1,259,902 kronen ($255,256 par) in 1920. The report mentions 
also that the activities of the trade-unions have so increased that the 
staff of officials and employees has become too small to atten 
promptly to all-business matters. This insufficiency of the offic 
staffs is especially pronounced in Slovakia. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, April to June, 1921. 


CCORDING to information received by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 1,004 strikes and lockouts occurred 
in this country during the second quarter of 1921. Inasmuch as 

many reports do not reach the bureau until several months after the 
strikes occur, the number of strikes occurring during the quarter was 
robably somewhat larger than the above figure would indicate. 
(omplete data relative to these strikes have not ‘been received by the 
bureau and it has not been possible to verify all that have been 
received. The figures in the following tables should therefore be 
regarded as only an advance statement and not accepted as final. 

NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO 

JUNE, INCLUSIVE, 1920 AND 1921. 


- “& m 
| Month 
March.’ April. | May. | June. | not | Total. 
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Strikes involving specially large numbers of employees were few, 
140,000 marine workers, affecting 3,690 ships, — extending from 
Portland, Me., to Seattle, Wash., heading the list. The strike in the 
building trades of Chicago involved 30,000 workers, and that of 
Cleveland 27,500. Others that may be mentioned are strikes of, 
12,000 ear makers of the United States, 10,000 building trades 
workers of San Francisco, 10,000 expressmen, teamsters, etc., in 
New York City, and 9,000 textile workers in Charlotte, N. C. and 
vicinity. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 977 strikes and 27 
lockouts reported to have occurred in the three months under con- 
sideration. A few strikes that occurred during the quarter but in 
a the exact month was not stated appear in a group by them- 
selves, 
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STATES IN WHICH 8 OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED A! 
RING DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1921. 


April. May. June. | gu 


| Lock-! «..:; | Lock- ls oe k-| . Lock-' «,.-, Lo 


Strikes. S ces. s.| St aS. Str 
trikes outs. trikes outs. Strike | OUTS. | trikes outs, | °SKes- 


New York 
Pennsylvania.......... 
Massachus | Ars 


Pe hippo scceceed 
New Jersey 
California....... udttbe 
Conne ‘ticut 


eS eS 
Rhode Island 


warvient 

Louisiana. . ........... 

Ea Se Poe 

7 SS EE ee | 

Oklabema 

a anal diel 

South Carolina 

North Dakota 

23 other States and 
Ce 








Of these disputes, 685 strikes and 16 lockouts occurred east 
Mississippi River and north of the Ohio and Potomac [Rivers 
strikes and 9 lockouts occurred west of the Mississippi fiver 
77 strikes and 2 lockouts south of the Ohio and Potomac River 

east of the Mississippi River. In 24 strikes union officials repudie 
the action of the men in striking. 

As to cities, New York City had the largest number of disturba 

38, followed by Philadelphia with 27, Chicago, 2 26, Boston an 
Louis with 13 each, Baltimore and San Francisco with 12 eac 
New Orleans and Rochester with 10 each. 

As to sex, the distribution was as follows: Males, 711 strike: 
22 lockouts; females, 14 strikes; both sexes, 233 strikes and 5 lock: 
sex not reported, 19 strikes. 

The industries in which 5 or more strikes and lockouts were repo! 
are shown in the table which follows: 
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ROF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES OR OCCUPATIONS 


MBE 
uM REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1921. 


| Month not 

€ ry | t s t 

April. May. reported. 
ry or occupa- | | . Grand 

tion. | total. 
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Included in the above table are 55 strikes of carpenters, 43 strikes 
of plumbers and steamfitters, 38 strikes of painters and aye 


i9 strikes of coal miners, 15 strikes of bricklayers, and 11 strikes of 
silk workers. 

In 900 strikes and 26 lockouts the employees were reported as 
connected with unions; in 11 strikes they were not so connected; 
in 1 strike they became connected after the strike began, and in 
65 strikes and 1 lockout the question of union affiliation was not 
reported. 

In 273 strikes and 10 lockouts only 1 employer was concerned 
in each disturbance; in 41 strikes and 1 lockout, 2 employers; in 23 
strikes and 2 lockouts, 3 employers; in 14 strikes and 2 lockouts, 4 
employers; in 6 strikes and 1 lockout, 5 employers; in 321 strikes 
and 1 lockout, more than 5 employers; and in 299 strikes and 10 
lockouts the number of employers was not reported. 

In the 426 strikes for which the number of persons on strike ws 
reported there were 455,766 strikers, an average of 1,070 per adie, 
In 67 strikes in which the number involved was 1,000 or more, th: 

strikers numbered 396,403, an average of 5,916. In the 359 strikes 
involving less than 1,000 persons eac h, there were 59,363 strikers, an 
average ‘of 165. By months the figures are as follows: April, 95,729 
strikers in 105 strikes, average 912, ‘of whom 14,540 were in 79 strikes 
of less than 1,000 persons e: ach, average 184; ; May, 304,762 strikers in 
239 strikes, average 1,275, of whom 31 630 were in 210 strikes of less 
than 1,Q00 persons each, average 151; June, 50,946 strikers in 72 
strikes, average 708, of whom 10, 364 were in 6! strikes of less than 
1,000 persons reach, average 170. 

The following table shows the causes of the strikes and lockouts 


. 5 
insofar as reported. In about 46 per cent of the disturbances wages 
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was the prominent question; in about 23 per cent hours were the maiy 
issue; 7 per cent involved agreements, and 5 per cent the open o 
closed shop. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING | 
THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1921. 


Month not | Total 


June. stated. | 


Cause. Sita 2) aT: \——— 5 


LOCK lopeinc [LOCK pc )L0ck-las i... | Lock- 
outa. Strikes. outa. es outs. mee | outs. 
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Strikes. Strikes. Lo 
! | 


Sa = — ee | eee — 


For increase in wages. . 9 | 
Because of decrease in | 
See Ee _— 156 
Because of increase of | 
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For increase of wages 
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i ee ae 
Recognition 
Recognition and wages | 
General conditions. . .. 
Conditions and wages. . 
Employees discharged .| 
Nonunion men 
Relative to agreement. 
For a new agreement ..| 18 
Sympathy 5 
Because of increase of 
hours and decrease of 











Closed shop and other 
Ns vasiPine sed axed 
Against wage reduction} 
and open shop 
Miscellaneous.......... 
Not reported 
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It is frequently difficult to state exactly when a strike terminat: 
since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part o/ 1! 
strikers. ‘The bureau has information of the actual clad of 376 
strikes and 16 lockouts during the quarter, besides 2 strike 
which there was practically no interruption in the work and 1: 
strikes which did involve considerable cessation from work belo 
the places were filled or the strikers returned to work. 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTII 
1920 AND 1921. 


tee cole 
| Janu- beta d 
ary. | ary. 
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Month 
March.| April.| May. | June.! not (7 
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The following tables relate to such strikes and lockouts as the 
bureau has been advised actually terminated during the second quir- 
ter of 1920 and 1921: 
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RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 
1921. 


Month not 


stated. Total. | 


April. May. June. 


Result. | P — a See = | | Grand 
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RATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 
1921, OF NUMBER REPORTING. 


Month 
April. May. ne not re Total. 
ported 


. | Lock- Strikes Lock- 


“1 Outs. ‘| outs. Strikes. Strikes. 
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The foregoing table does not include 2 lockouts ending during the 
quarter the duration of which is unknown. 

The total days lost in strikes and lockouts ending during the 
quarter, for the 324 reporting, was 13,530. The average duration of 
these was about 42 days. The average duration of strikes lasting 
less than 90 days was 17 days. By months the record is as follows: 
April, days lost, 2,926, average 46 days; May, days lost, 4,342, 
average 33 days; June, days lost, 5,533, average 49 days. 





CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Report of Colorado Industrial Commission.’ 





HE Industrial Commission of Colorado has as one of its func 
the administration of one of the most advanced laws 0! 
United States with regard to the adjustment of labor disp 

During the year ended November 30, 1920, the commission r: 

107 industrial disputes reported to it, most of them being d 

demands for increases in wages. 

arbitrated through the commission; 38 were settled by mutual a 

ment or compromise; demands were granted in 11 cases, and in 3 

Six cases resulted in strikes, of which 

settled, 3 remaining unsettled at the time of the report. 

The commission reports that during the month of December, 
through the prompt action of the governor and the continued e' 
of the commission, Colorado “was the only State in the Union 
had anything near a normal output of coal.”’ 
and subsequent tests have indicated weaknesses that the commi 
desires to see remedied by amendatory legislation, though it 
that the present law “is a splendid framework upon which to 
It is said that practically every strike called in violation of 
‘Either side that breaks the law not 
has to contend against his adversary, but also against public opini 

Among the recommendations for amendments are provisions | 
would eliminate all doubt as to the rights to be protected and 
manner of giving the required notice. 
lockout should be defined in broad terms to prevent evasion o! 
Provision should also be made for the enforcement 
process by the district courts so that the contesting parties in 
dispute might be required to maintain the conditions in the indu 
in status quo until a final hearing and disposition of the case by t\v 
commission. 

A somewhat detailed account is given of the Denver tramway 
company strike, the statement being made that “had the proper cit) 
authorities followed the recommendations of this commission as 
investigating, fixing and authorizing a proper street car fare, the s! 
could undoubtedly have been avoided.” 
that a settlement was within the power of the voters, and that e\ 
the labor bodies of Denver refused to heed the appeals of the street | 
“Kveryone seemed to feel the need of an increase in 
own wages, but refused the smallest sacrifice to aid his fellow worke 

The constitutionality of the act under which the commission | 
functioned in this field has been challenged, and the commissi 
has sought to secure an authoritative decision. 
attorney general has been consistently in favor of its constitutional 
and enforcibility. 











Of these 40 were settled 











were withdrawn. 
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has been unsuccessful. 














“A strike and particular! 











statute.” 
































It was added, 











employees. 

















The opinion oi | 














1 Colorado Industrial Commission. Fourth report, December 1, 1919, to December 1, 1920, pp. 112-1 
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COOPERATION. 





Employee's Status in the Cooperative Movement. 


SHE July, 1921, issue of Cooperation contains an account of a 
‘| study undertaken by the Cooperative League of America to 
determine the status of employees in the consumers’ coopera- 
live movement. Representative cooperative societies were selected 
and certain questions put to them through a siakiimnsie, Though 
the number of societies covered is too small to warrant any broad 
conclusions as to the condition of employees of the movement, the 
facts brought out are interesting. 

With regard to membership in trade-unions of the employees of 
cooperative societies, it was found that most of the workers employed 
belonged to unions where a union existed in their trade. Three of 
the societies insist that workers join their respective e unions, and 
employ only union men where a union exists in their craft. Two of 
them are merely willing that their employees shall join unions. One 
society would oppose the organization into a se parate union of coop- 
erative employ ees alone, though it would encourage and even he Ip 
financially the organization of store clerks and othe rem ployees into a 
union taking in all the workers in the line covered by the c ooperative 
society. It: says: ‘The feeling is that craft unions do not fit into the 
cooperative scheme. ‘There is, however, no hostility.”’ 

Four societies pay wages slightly higher than the union scale, 
though the hours are the same as the union scale. Union standards 
seem generally to be used as a minimum standard, the conditions in 
cooperativ e societies being generally better than the union scale. 

None of the societies studied had established any machinery for 
the settlement of disputes between the society a1 id its em iployees. 
There have been no serious disputes, however, except in one society, 
where the matter was settled by the board of directors. Usually 
such questions are decided by the store committee; if no adjustment 
is made, the question goes to the board of directors, and appeal may 
finally be taken to the membership. 

None of the societies circularized pay savings returns on the basis 
of wages, though one of them did pay such returns in the past. 


rb ap in Great Britain in 1920. 


HE August, 1921, issue of Co-partnership contains (pp. 100 and 
T 101) a chert and statistics of the activities of copar tnership 
productive societies in Great Britam during 1920. These are 
societies whose aim is ‘‘to bring about an organization of industry 
based upon the principle of labor copartnership ; that is to say, a 
system in which all of those engaged shall share in the profits, capital, 
control, and responsibility.” 
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[The problem of the labor copartnership movement] is how to place into the | 
the workers themselves such powers as shall give them a real share of contr 
their working lives while achieving the highest efficiency of output in quanti: 
quality. It may be said that this problem has been solved for the small fact: 
it can hardly be said to be yet solved for the large factory or for the societ 
several branches. 

We have got to keep our organization, methods of production, actual mac} 
and methods of management abreast, or if possible ahead, of those of any other b: 
but in addition we want the inspiration for all these to come from within the 1 
the workers and not only from the managers or committee of management as in « 
industrial companies. 
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The year 1920 was remarkable in many trades for the high price 
and large trade, with good profits, during the first six months, fo). 
lowed by a period of small trade and falling prices which led to |osse; 
sometimes outweighing the profit of the first half of the year. \j 
societies failed, however. ‘The total losses of all the societies ay 
larger than ever before, but so are the total profits and also the {inal 
net profit.” 

sg growth of the movement since 1883 is shown in the following 
table: ] 












GROWTH OF THE WORKMEN’S COPARTNERSHIP PRODUCTIVE SOCIETI) IN 


GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1883. 





{£1 at par=$4.8665.]} 






















Number | | lr 
Year. | Ofso- Capital. | Trade. | Profit. | Loss. |” 
cieties. 7 
m a : j Peart " 
DIGI, so chacactnctectocted anbdhcabect 15} £103,436 | £160,751 | £9,031 | £114 |. 
MR dhisk Sign cube cua esbbbcctvinns sett « 82 758,368 | 1,189,515 | 63,121| 3,135] £5.68 
De ntnacetiel ont kthaadials bers ete adecd 96 | 1,904,879 | 4,084,214 166,760 7,607 24, 362 
DEGAS s 6cbes oun ocandnete dec sodetabees 65 | 2,457,930 | 7,705,682 | 457,615 24,853; 68,20 





The following table shows, for each type of society, the statistic: 
of operation in 1920. Of these societies 21 have been in existe: 
since the eighties or before, while an additional 21 date back to the 
nineties. 


















OPERATIONS OF WORKMEN’S COPARTNERSHIP PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIFS 
GREAT BRITAIN IN 1920. 


[£1 at par=$4.8665. } 
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Number | : i _ 
Type of society. of so- = ~~ ¥ Trade. | Profit. Dis 
cieties. Sena. | ~ al 
| reserve. 
qrigfittieemrecmmnenat — Se SS ee ee ee } 
English societies: 
tl ine ba dodu cdiadenosemaies 13 | £596,579 | £2,291,020| £116,378 £22,909 
OE Mass cht dacbocodceesourte 15 341,938 | 1,485,658 91, 764 | 21, 18% 
MOD. on odunedudteces sbedeecsebs 3 41, 232 | 149, 754 6,453 | i 
Building and woodworking............. 7 62, 556 95, 939 1,917 a 
PUIUIND cin Sou cbcbsals aie cbiesos cs 14 143, 501 | 537, 703 50), 806 | 004 
Miscellaneous..... decilepédddate sdcbetnnnt ) 167,721 | 344, 506 4,747 2, 221 
es 5 BEES ei 61 | 1,353,527/ 4,904,580] 1272, 065 57, 761 
ee re ee eee 4 1,104, 413 2,801, 102 185, 550 10), 531 
Cn ETS ae ee ee eee 65 | 2,457,930 | 7,705,682 | 457,615 68, 202 

















1 English societies also showed losses of £21,853. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Colorado. 


HE Colorado deputy labor commissioner and Federal director 
of the United States Employment Service for Colorado reports 
under date of September 8, 1921, that the State Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is “‘following up a plan of compiling information regarding 
employment for the citizens of the State.”” The bureau is working 
with the Federal Employment Service and the method of furnishing 
needed help to firms is proving satisfactory. Both the State free 
employment offices and the licensed employment offices are sending 
in full reports regularly. ‘In July these disclosed a labor turnover 
in Colorado or RIN: to 6,750.” 

It is planned to publish in the next biennial report, 1921-1922, a 
complete roster of the State factories, the number of employees 
therein, and the wages paid, together with other information relative 
to these establishments which would be of special interest to the 


people of Colorado. 

The bureau is continuing to secure cost of living figures for the 
city of Denver and for the State. Figures on this subject are already 
on file for the first of each month in 1919 and 1920. These data are 
of great importance in the adjustment of wage controversies. 





Indiana. 


NDER the Indiana law one of the members of the State Industrial 

Board acts as director of employment with authority to establish 

and conduct free employment offices in the State wherever he may 
deem it advisable and expedient for public welfare. 

Free employment offices are already established at Indianapolis, 
Fort Wayne, Hammond, Lafayette, Terre Haute, Muncie, and 
Kvansville. 

The State director reports in a letter to the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, under date of September 10, 1921, that: 

During the present industrial depression examiners in charge received instructions 
to get in touch with the chamber of commerce, civic bodies and county and township 
trustees and urge upon them to cooperate with them in calling upon manufacturers, 
business men, etc., to devise ways and means to create ‘‘odd jobs,”’ to ask the manu- 
‘facturers to alternate with their forces as much as possible so as to give as many as 
possible three days.a week instead of giving just a few full time. ‘To urge upon persons 
seeking domestic help to employ women whose husbands they have knowledge can 
not find employment but whose family affairs are such that the wife can accept em- 
ployment. Applicants for employment are advised not to leave their home city and 
floaters are urged to return to their homes until the industrial depression is relieved. 
We advise this because the unemployed are not so apt to suffer at home among friends. 
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North Carolina. 


HE Commissioner of the Department of Labor and Printing 
North Carolina reports under date of July 30, 1921, tha 
most important activity of his office for that month has been | 
effort made for the development of a free employment system i: 
State. Offices are in operation at Charlotte, Greensboro, Ra! 
Wilmington, and Winston-Salem. During July these offic we 
employment for 659 persons, including skilled, unskilled, « 
professional, industrial, and domestic workers. 

The service, now in its initial stage, gives promise of conti! 
development. 

Miss Annie Travis has been recently appointed to the posit 
assistant Federal director of employment; the commissioner 0 
Department of Labor and Printing acts as director of employn 
in connection with the duties of his department. 








Pennsylvania. 


AX INDUSTRIAL Relations Conference is to be held in Ha: 

burg, Pa., October 24-27, under the auspices of the Pen: 
vania Depertisent of Labor and Industry. The subjects for 
different sessions are: Industrial waste, Women and children in 
industry, Industrial cooperation, industrial education, Pre 
industrial situation, Industrial publicity, and Medical supervision 
industry. 

Progress in safety standards.—The Pennsylvania Industrial B. 
has recently issued No. 3, Volume II, of its Safety Standards, se' 
forth rules 133 to 144, inclusive, dealing with sanitation of build 
establishments, and premises; retiring rooms for women; toilet roo 
i wile privies, and chemical closets; ventilation; and sh 

aths 

Strikes in first half of 1921.'\—According to a report submitte 
the director of the Bureau of Mediation to the commissioner of 
and industry of Pennsylvania, on August 15, 1921, 323 strikes cos! 
workers in that State over $25,413,305 in wages alone during the 
half of the present year. The financial loss occasioned by strikes 
these six months exceeds, it is stated, that of any full year since 
bureau was organized in 1916. The causes of the strikes from January 
to June, 1921, were: 
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Motion Picture Owners’ petition to simon women ae" ehiliiren 


night denied.—The Motion Picture Owners of Pennsylvania petitior 
the State industrial board on n July 3 12, 1921, for permission to employ 


pet 













1 New York Times, Aug. 16, 1921, p.1. 
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men and minors between 16 and 21 years of age as ushers, musi- 
cians, and cashiers in moving pic ture theaters “ at night from 7 o'clock 
to 10.45 p. m., providing that the hours of employment of such 
musicians, ushers, and cashiers during any one day is not to exceed 
¢ hours.” The Bulletin of Information of August, 1921, issued by 
the board, gives the following decision of that body on the matter 

Inasmuch as the terms of the law are mh specific concerning employment of 


young women under 21 years of age after 9 p. m., and since there exists at present 
no labor shortage to ) justify a@ variation from the Ta aw, this petition is denied. 





The Philippine Islands.' 


ip IS reported in the Quarterly Bulletin of the Philippine Bureau 
‘Labor, March, 1921, that the propaganda during 1919 to pro- 
mote be migration of labor from the crowded centers of the Islands 
to virgm soil was so ac tive that in the following year the recruit ting 
work of the bureau was ‘ ‘quite effective and full « f marvelous results.” 
The total number of laborers and home seekers, including members of families 
recruited and sent by the dilferent agencies of this bureau to different parts of the 
archipelago during the year 1920, is 16,281 as against 3,01] during the previous year 


1919. 
During the first six months of 1921, 3,667 laborers and home 
seekers were rec rulted and sent to di flerent ps irts of the Philippine S, 
430 of this number being laborers for various plantations and 3,237 
home seekers and members of their families. These home seekers 
take up homesteads in the vast agricultural lands of the Island 
f Mindanao and undertake the dev ‘elopment of the natural resources 

of that region. 

iy, 1919 there were 3,834 persons of different trades registered 

y the employment agencies ol the Philippine bureau and 3,403 
employed. In 1920, 4,497 were registered and 3,416 employed. 
These figures do not i inc ag home seekers. 

The financial crisis in 1920 did not, the bureau reports, greatly 
aflect the majority of the municipalities of the Islands. In the city 
of Manila, however, about 6,585 were thrown out of work because of 
the closmg down of certain operations. The majority of these 
laborers were cigar makers, and it is reported in the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the bureau, March, 1921, that many of them had found 
work in other industries. 

Labor Dispuies. 


During 1920 the bureau used its good offices in 57 strikes, involving 
10,561 strikers, and in 11 petitions for wage increases, involving 578 
petitioners. Forty-nine of the strikes and petitions were settled in 
lavor of labor and 15 against, 4 were pending at the end of the year. 
In majority of the strikes were due to a desire for higher pay. 
In the first 6 months of 1921 there were 20 labor controversies in 
the Islands, affecting r 17,509 workers. Seventeen oi these disputes 
developed into strikes, the principal cause being the reduction of 
wage rates. 


‘The Cis 4 for the first 6 nate in 1921 are taken from a typewritten report furnished by the 
Philippine Bureau of Labor under date of Aug. 8, 1921. 
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Industrial Accidents. 
1920. 





Number of accidents reported... ...... 460 18: f J 
Number of victims temporarily disabled. 387 14s * 
Number of victims permanently dis- -. 
chs nate oidi hah sddllncee ap +e pe. » 55 2 yi 
Number of deaths. -.............--.---.- 109 59 bthus 
Number of cases receiving indemnities. . 202 79 eam 
Total amount collected by bureau on 
scant 5 taal. wtnmi werk | Pi, 516. 99 P5, 421. & 





Collection of Wage Claims. 


In the Monruty Laspor Review of May, 1921 (p. 174) there is, 
table with reference to the collection of wage claims by the Philippine 
Bureau of Labor. The following report on this subject is made by 
that office regarding the adjustment of such claims during the {irs 
6 months of 1921: 


During the same period a total of 374 complaints with 510 claimants were registered 
in this bureau, of which 165 were settled in favor of the claimants while the case 
of 50 complainants were dismissed and canceled for lack of evidence supporting their 
claims. For those settled in favor of the claimants, the sum of P' 13,067.32 ($6,533 6 
par| was collected for them, and the amount corresponding to those cases distnissed 
and canceled was P'9,886.59 ($4,943.30, par], making a total of P°22,953.91 [$11,476 .96. 
par] of those cases settled. 

There were 159 claims and complaints which were still pending for solution : 
end of the first semester of 1921, involving the amount of P'2,192.04 [$1,096.02 


Wages. 





Among the wage data included in the Quarterly Bulletin, March 
1921, are those for laborers in lumber mills in’ the Provinces, for 
employees of 120 commercial firms in Manila and for laborers in 
that city. Average wages are not given, except in the case of the 
1,267,334 agricultural laborers available in the Islands, whose daily 
average wages (1919-20) ranged from ¥ 0.62 (31 cents, par) to P 1.2? 
(61 cents, par). 

Cost of Living. 


The tables in the Quarterly Bulletin, above referred to, which shov 
the comparison between prices of articles of prime necessity to 
laborers in the city of Manila and the Provinces and the percentages 
of increase or decrease in such prices in different quarters of 1{)20 
do not lend themselves to summarization and are too detailed to 
reproduce here. The estimate, however, of the minimum daily cost 
of living to the skilled and unskilled laborer in the city of Manila 
and various provincial capitals of the Islands is given fe 
Total daily expenses of skilled laborer (single)...............--.-.--.---. oe 
Total daily expenses of skilled laborer (married), with 3 children under 9 

TL oe ts eeee hater ans aber aed ne ress shas si ces 4 cherscceodes 2. 968 
Total daily expenses of common laborer (single) 1. 189 


eoreeteeeeseeseereeesesreanees 


Total daily expenses of common laborer (married), with 3 children under 9 
ES ean adi cls AE a ain oi ew SG WER Bd. Shs 2p Olle emcee olde ore 





Thrift Campaign. 


In cooperation with the director of posts in his plan to encourage 


the workers to save part of their wages and deposit them in lis 
bureau’s Post Savings Bank, the director of labor called a conference 


1 P at par=50 cents. 
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all the labor union presidents to discuss ways and means to bring 
out the desired economy. The meeting was held the latter ps art 
ast July and was attended by more than 50 labor union presidents 
ho un nimously agreed that the funds of the different unions 
md be de posited in the bank in question. These conferees were 
thusi: istic over the plan and expressed their willingness to make 
campaign a success. In this connection they urged the abolition 
cock fighting, the national amusement of the P hilippine laboring 
ss. which now results during town fiestas in drawing the workers 
ay from the factories to the coc kpits. 
One of the agents of the Philip pine Bureau of Labor will assist 
ade-union offic cials i in setting forth the advantages resulting from a 
vings account. 


West Virginia. 


LETTER from the commissioner of the Bureau of Labor of 
West Virginia, under date of September 6, 1921, states that 
s bureau has been keeping in close touch with unemployment 
nditions in the manufacturing industries for the entire year. As 
result of questionnaires sent “out on July 15 in this « ‘onnection, 
2 West Vin rginia concerns replied, showing that on June 1, 1921, 
1 290 employees were in these industries and on July 15, 1921, 
0,763, or a falling off of 4,457 in approximately 6 weeks. 
Although figures are not available, it is estimated by the West 
rginia office that the reduction in employment has been just as 
ge from July 15 to the first week in September. 
Daily reports are demanded from the four inspectors visiting manu- 
«turing plants and the one woman inspector of mercantile estab- 
shments and other pl ices where women are employed. 
The department intends to compile and publish for free distribution 
arly in 1922 a directory covering the industries of the State, with 
1e exception of coal mining. 
There is no wage collection law in the State and the department 
dluntarily assists many workers to secure wages due. It is reported 
hat the demands for such service during July and August, 1921, 
ave been quite frequent. 
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International Inquiry into the Legal Regulation of Wages. 


T THE request of the British Government the governing 
the International Labor Offic e, at its eighth session 
Stockholm July 5-7, 1921, decided to have an inquiry made in 
systems in force in various countries concerning the regul: 
wages by legislation, with particular referenc e ‘to those in 
and professions with little or no organization.’”’ The deles 
cluded that a complete documentation on the wage r 
methods of the different nations would be quite valuable. 
personal investigation be necessary to complete the docu: NJ 
evidence, recourse will be had to properly qualified authorities ‘tea 
persons for the purpose of securing the additional information. wii 
ife pol 
er Cel 
Ratification of Labor Accident Conventions with Italy and Spain by Argentisfimade 1 
ase of 
PRA ACTICALLY identical conventions with Italy and Spain p to 
regard to indemnities for labor accidents were ratified by @hilary 
Argentine Senate in June, according to a recent consular repo! moun 
These agreements provide that victims of labor accidents in @perati 
territory of the other State, as well as their heirs, shall have th 
right to indemnities and other benefits which the local law co: 
to its nationals, and this provision holds even if the injured W 
or his heirs shall have abandoned the country where the a 
occurred. Whena workman dies in one of the contracting cou HE 
as a consequence of a labor accident, if his heirs reside in th a 
contrac ting country they will have the right to receive the corres po—gnsurat 
ing legal indemnity. he rat 
The convention is to be applied in case of pending indemnii@he tr 
which have not been canceled by the injured ones or their heirs in @hation: 
National Office of Premiums and Pensions of Argentina and in (uthor 
analogous offices of Italy or Spain. Ratification of the conventi@fiugly 
are to be exchanged at Buenos Aires as soon as possible and will Bhall n 
into effect 30 days after the date of ratification. The agreemeg§nd ea 
will remain in force for five years and will then be extended from y@put. | 
to year unless denounced one year in advance. ccord: 
$ nat 
onditi 
Ir cons 
fhe tw 
hanne 
im ploy 
wice | 
enefit 








Belgian Economic Council. 


HE Belgian Revue du Travail, July, 1921 (p. 772) gives an acco! 

of the appointment of an economic council by the Syndic al ( Co 
mission of the Federated Trade-Unions which is to assist in put! 
socialistic theories into effect. The report states that the counc 


j = , 
1 Source: Official Bulletin, Sanemnditens Labor Office, Geneva, July 27, 1921, p. 9. ; pono 
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»rmed for the purpose of planning for the ‘“‘new forms of economy, 
cial, industrial, and ie es which will replace the present 
apitalist régime,” and that the transformation of society will be 
adical or progressive according as the workers are conscious of the 
ecessity for change. In any “event the council is to prepare the 
orking class to take over the direction of society and to lay the 
pundation of Ao organization. Ultimate nationalization and so- 
jalization of industries are to be facilitated by the inauguration of 
wuncils in factories, workshops, stores, and offices. In addition to 
he work of the council in furthering the socialization of the country 
tis also to oversee the general and technical education and the 
ecreation of the working people who belong to the labor and socialist 
ganizations. 

























Municipal Group Insurance in Calgary. ' 










fyN JUNE 1, 1921, a system of group insurance became effective 

for municipal employees in the city of Calgary; about 700 em- 
loyees are covered in the sick benefit fund and the same number in the 
iiepolicyfund. Forty per cent of the policy is paid by the city and 60 
er cent by the employee, a deduction of 50 cents per month being 
pade from the employee’s salary or wages. ‘The policy is $1,000 in 
ase Of the death of an employee; and provi ision is made for payment, 
p to 10 weeks or we days, of 80 per cent of the employee’ s present 
ilary or wages in case of sickness or quarantine. “A maximum 
mount of $100 is payable for each of the following: Hospital fees, 
pperations, and medical fees.’ 





























French and Italian Treaty Regulating Emigration of Workers.” 






HE French Senate and Chamber of Deputies having approved 
a treaty relating to immigration and emigration of workers, 
nsurance, and social welfare, signed at Rome, in September, 1919, 
he ratifications of this act were exchanged at Paris May 17, 1921. 
lhe treaty, which is designed to secure equality of treatment for 
ationals of each of the two countries, provides that no special 
ithorization shall be required for workers leaving a country eithe r 
ingly or when recruited in groups. Wages of immigrant workers 
hall not be lower than those of other workers in the same enter prise, 
nd each Government undertakes to see that this provision is carried 
ut. Immigrant workers are also to enjoy the same protection, 
ccorded through labor legislation and the customs of the country, 
s nationals, and all complaints concerning working and living 
onditions or difficulties of any kind will be made by the diplomatic 
r consular authorities to the competent authorities of the country. 
lhe two Governments agree to advise each other through diplomatic 
fhannels in case there are more workers emigrating than can find 
mployment, and a commission will be appointed to meet in Paris 
wice a year to regulate the recruiting of groups of workers. ‘The 


benefits of workers’ insurance and pensions for widows and orphans 






































‘Canadian Labor Gazette, Ottawa, August, 1921, p. 981. 
* Journal Officiel, May 29, 1921, pp. 6294-6296. 
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in each of the two countries are guaranteed to the workers from th, 
other country, and the equality of treatment already realized in th 
matter of accident compensation is confirmed by the present | 
and will apply to future legislation, while the same principles « 
equality will cover all social legislation which may be enacted 
Purchase, possession, and sale of property by aliens of either n: 
are subject to all the rights and advantages which the nationals of th, 
State enjoy. Special agreements, negotiations for which musi |} 
started within one year after the ratification of the treaty, \il 
regulate the conditions of workers engaged in fishing and in th 
merchant marine. 

The treaty, which became effective immediately upon ratifica. 
tion, lasts for one year and is tacitly renewed from year to yea 
unless either party denounces it, in which case notification of the 
denouncement must be made three months before the expirati 
the term. 








New Labor Department in Bombay, India. 


HE June, 1921, number of the Journal of the Indian Econom 

Society, Bombay (p. 81), contains a notice of the organizatio: 
a labor department by the Government of Bombay, India, in the 
spring of 1921, “with the object of collecting correct informatio 
showing the real economic and social condition of workers, recording 
movements in the prices of foodstuffs and other necessaries and prv- 
moting, if possible, good will and mutual understanding between the 
employers and employed.” it was stated that the department 
would for the present devote its attention to industrial labor su: 
is employed in factories, on railways, and in engineering workshops 
Wholesale and retail prices of foodstuffs are collected eight tim 
month and if prices are found to have increased the cause is soug|i! 
At the time the Journal was published a census of workers, hou: 
work, wages and other kindred details was being made which it 
hoped would help to standardize wages. The publication of a“ la)o. 
gazette’ begmning in September, 1921, was also contemplated. 























Establishment of Department of Labor and Industry in India Office in London. 





HE Canadian Labor Gazette of August, 1921, reports (p. 92 
the establishment in the India Office in London of a depuart- 
ment dealing with labor and industry. One branch of the new ce- 
partment is organized to deal with such questions as may develop 
from the admission of India to separate membership in the League 
of Nations, including the immigration rights in the Dominions. 





Agreement of Italian Government to Rent Dockyards to Workers.’ 


HE Italian Government has pledged itself to rent two of its dock- 
yards and three arms factories to the Amalgamated Union o! 
Cooperative Societies of Workmen and the Metal Workers’ Union, 





? Canadian Labor Gazette, August, 1921, p. 980. 
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ich are to undertake to adapt these factories to the manufactur 
agricultural machinery, railway 2 yr etc. These two asso- 
tions plan jointly, it is understood, to advance the cooperative 
overnent among the metal workers ia to better both the moral 
d material conditions of all the members of the Metal Workers’ 


n order that each society belonging to the Amalgamated Union of 
operative Societies may be able to produce the material required 
; ihe others, production is to be improv ed to the highest attaiable 
ree by study and development. The Amalgamated Union will 

its members the highest wage rates paid by private establish- 
ents and there are to be production bonuses. [t is reported that a 
oposal is being considered to divide the profits annually among 
e entire working staff. 


Japan Prohibits the Use of Phosphorus in Match Manufacture.‘ 


LAW prohibiting the use of white or yellow phosphorus in 

match manufacture in Japan will become effective on July 1, 
22. “Matches made from this substance may not be imported, 
ansported, sold or kept for sale.’ The penalties for the violation 
the law are imprisonment for a period not to exceed one year or a 


ie not to exceed 1,000 yen ($498, par). 





Congress of Spanish Employers. 


RECENT consular report. gives an account of the third congress 
of the Spanish Association of Employers. This association is 
mposed of about 2,500 employers throughout Spain, more than 
0 of whom attended the conference. 
Owing to the greatly increased production in the country the 
legates agreed that it was necessary for the Government to reguls ite 
rking conditions, partic ularly in regard to labor organization, 
nce employers were Fete ntly ata loss to know whom to deal with 
labor disputes because of the existence of so many unions of one 
ade in one locality. A resolution that labor organization should be 
bligatory as to industry or trade and individual as to city or specified 
istrict Was ac cordingly passed. Such a regulation would associate 
| unorganized workers with the proper union. 
The passage of a law was advocated whereby the association of 
mployers of any industry or trade may make contracts with the 
nion of the same industry or trade, with the provision that an em- 
loyer may be allowed to make a separate contract with his own work- 
rs, but such contracts to oad based on certain general conditions to 
observed by all employer 
Repeal of the 8-hour law was urged on the ground that it had been 
hforced more vigorously than in other countries, with the result that 
panish industries had ‘suffered greatly and also because the labor 
lement is still as unsatisfied as before the passage of the law. 





‘The Journal of Industrial W dime. Ledeen. isinehdix 1921, p. 4 
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Arrangement of hours by employers and workmen to suit indiyidy, 
conditions with Government intervention only in enforcing minim» 
or maximum limits was recommended in the resolution calling f,, 
the repeal of the 8-hour law and of any treaties containing sy, 
clauses. 

A method of wage payment by which a minimum daily wag 
cient to provide for the most urgent necessities of life would | 
supplemented by bonuses for increased production, was adv 
since the present system of a fixed wage did not offer sufficien 
centive to workers to render satisfactory service. 

The subject of social insurance occupied a large part of t! 
ceedings of the conference. A resolution in regard to unemp!). 
insurance outlined changes in the present law which were con: 
desirable, among them being limitation of the amount of ins 
to one-half of the average daily wage of the worker, and amend 
to the sickness and accident and old-age and invalidity ins) 
laws which would insure better administration of the laws a 
creased benefits to the workers. 

The agricultural section of the congress passed a resolution 
the Government should be requested not to send a delegation 
the Spanish agricultural interests to the next international! 
conference at Geneva, since it was considered impracticable 
count of differences in climate, agricultural methods, nation 
local laws, etc., to enforce general regulations covering agricu 
conditions in all countries. 
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Official—United States. 


CaurroRNIA.—State Board of Education. Documents relating to vocational education. 
Sacramento, 1921. 84 pp. Bulletin No. 23-A. 

Includes all of the material contained in agreements entered into between the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education and the Federal Board for Vocational Education for 
the administration of the Federal and State vocational education acts, and applies 
to the administration of the acts for the fiscal year 1921-22 only. 





CoLtoRADO.—ZJndustrial Commission. Fourth re port, December 1, 1919, to December 1, 
1920. Denver {1921}. 127 pp. 

Excerpts from this report appear on pages 178 and 179 and page 212 of this issue of 
the MontuHity Laspor Review. 

Ipano.—IJndustrial Accident Board. Second biennial report, from October 31, 1918, to 
November 1, 1920. Bovrse, 1920. .137 pp. 

Portions of this report are summarized on pages 179 and 180 of this issue of the 
MontHLy Lasor Review. 
lowa.—Workmen’s Compensation Service. Report for the biennial period ending June 

80, 1920, and report of decisions by the department and State courts. Des Moines, 
1920. 184 pp. 

A digest of this report appears on pages 180 and 181 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LaBoR REVIEW. 

Kentucky.— Workmen's Compensation Board. Annual report, June 30, 1919, to 
June 30,1920. Frankfort [1920]. 54 pp. Chart. 

For a summary of this report see page 182 of this issue of the MontHity LaBor 
REVIEW. 

MARYLAND.—State Industrial Accident Commission. Sixth annual report for the year 
November 1, 1919, to October 31, 1920, inclusive. Baltimore [19 0). 26 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 182 and 183 of this issue of the 
MontHiy Lasor Review. 

MassacHusetts.—Department of Industrial Accidents. Eighth annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1920. Boston [1921]. 137 pp. 

For a digest of this report see pages 183 to 185 of this issue of the Montniy Lapor 
Review. 

Missourt.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fortieth and forty-first annual reports for 
1918 and 1919. Jefferson City, 1920. xxiv, 1185 pp. 

This volume, known as the Missouri Red Book, 1920, 1919, 1918, contains the re- 
ports of the bureau of labor statistics and forms Part II of the Wartime industrial 
history of Missouri. It consists of statistical and other information for the calendar 
years ending December 31, 1918 and 1919, and such information for 1920 as was availa- 
ble when the book went to press. it covers the commercial, industrial, social, educa- 
tional, and sanitary conditions of the laboring classes, and such matters as relate to 
the productive industries and general prosperity of the State. 

PuuipPine Istanps.—Bureau of Labor. Quarterly Bulletin, March, 1921 (containing 
annual report for 1920). Manila, 1921. 114 pp. 

Extracts from this bulletin appear on pages 217 to 219 of this issue of the 
Montaty Lasor Review. 

VerMont.—Commissioner of Industries. Biennial report for the term ending June 30, 
1920. Montpelier, 1920. 15 pp. 

A summary of this report appears on pages 187 and 188 of this issue of the 

Montaty Lasor Review. 
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Unirep Srates.—Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Administration of 
abor laws. art 4. tmployment certificate system in “isconsin. “ashin 
lat l Part 4. Employ t tt t t Hy Was} 
1921. 159 pp. Industrial Series No. 2, Part 4. Bureau publication No 


This report presents the results of a study of the administration of the child 
laws of Wisconsin with special reference to the employment permit system a1 
enforcement. Interesting peculiarities characterize the administration of th: 
of this State, by reason of the centralized control of the issue of employment « 
cates, the wide range in age regulation, the system of vocational schools that is ; 
tained, the control of apprenticeship by the industrial commission, and the pro) 
of the workmen’s compensation and minimum wage laws applicable to m 
Each feature of the laws is considered, and the modes and effect of the applicat: 
the various statutes discussed. An appendix presents the laws involved, coy 
the forms used in their administration, and the orders and resolutions of the ind 
commission relating to the employment of children. 

Fuel Administration. Final report, 1917-1919 Washington, 1921. 316 | 

This final report of the United States Fuel Administrator covers the entire | 


of the existence of this war-time office from the appointment of Mr. Garfield as ad: 


istrator, on August 23, 1917, to his resignation, December 13, 1919. An account « 
history and organization of the administration is included, together with the r 


of the activities of each of its bureaus. The report of the Bureau of Labor of the | 


Administration consists of a résumé of the important controversies arising durin 
life of the administration and of the action taken thereon. Important docume: 
interest in these settlements, such as the Washington agreement of October 27 
and the Maryland and Upper Potomac districts agreement of May 6, 1918, ar 
bodied in the report. 


The minutes and report of the conference meeting of representatives of opera 


mine workers, and the Fuel Administration, held in Washington February 11-14 


also appear in this volume. This conference was called, it will be remembered 


the purpose of conceiving a plan whereby the cooperation which existed in th: 
industry during the war could be continued after the promulgation of peace 
conference recommended, among other things, the permanent appointment of : 
administrator, with a bipartisan fuel commission to consist of 3 represeptati 
operators and 3 representatives of coal miners to act as his advisers 


Official—F oreign Countries. 


AustraurA (New Soutu Wates).—-Board of Trade. Unemployment insur 


Sydney, 1921. 71 pp. 


Presents a review of the different types of unemployment insurance in fo 
Unassisted schemes of labor unions are briefly noted, following which are consid: 
the need for insurance, the call upon the community, the call upon the employe: 
and difficulties of unemployment insurance. The bulk of the work is taken 
with an account of “assisted schemes,’’ i. e., methods of unemployment insura 
fostered by State or city governments. Australian activities are noted, and 1! 


concluding chapter briefly discusses American opinions. 


The purpose of the memorandum is to carry out that function of the Board of 'rade 


which has regard to acquiring and disseminating “ knowledge on all matters conne«' 
with industrial occupations with a view to improving industrial relationship betw: 


employers and workers and to combat the evil of unemployment.’’ 


CanapA (MaAnirosa).~—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, 1920. Winn 


[1921.] 25 pp. 


This report is summarized on pages 188 and 189 of this issue of the Montuiy Lab: 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 


LAND.—Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistisk drsbok for Finland, 1920 Helsing- 
fors, 1921. xa, 290 pp. 

statistical yearbook of Finland for the year 1920. Of interest to labor are the 

a on insurance, labor conditions, employers’ and employees’ organizations, cost 

Hiving index numbers, etc. 

.inwce.—-Laws, statutes, ete. Bulletin des lois de la République Francaise. Partie 
P ncipale 17€ section. Lois et décrets d’intérét général. Année 1971 Vouvelle 
serie, Nos. 291, 292. Paris, 1921. pp. 264-854. 

These two volumes contain the text of laws and decrees of general interest passed 
‘ehbruary, 1921. 


Vinistéere du Travail. Statistique Générale de la France et Service d’Observaiion 
Prix. Commission centrale d’études relatives au cotit de la L (Instituée 
nar déeret du 19 Février 1920.) Compte re ndu des travaux au cours de lannée 1920 


8, 1921. 655 pp. 

\is report gives the results of the cost of living study in France which was ordered 
the decree of Mebruary, 1920. It consists of a general report as to changes in the 
st of living and the causes of increased living costs and of special reports on food, 
sing, clothing, conditions in different industries, transportation, commerce, 
gnce, and production and consumption. 
emMANY (Hampura).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Handbuch fiir den 

Hamburgischen Staat. Ausgabe, 1920. Hamburg, 1921. xxiv, 518 pp. 

The issue for 1920 of the statistical handbook of the State of Hamburg. The 

yt issue of this handbook was published in 1891. The statistics shown in the present 

sue, therefore, generally cover the period 1890 to 1918 or 1919. The contents of the 
ndbook cover all the fields usually covered by State statistical handbooks, includ- 
ng immigration and emigration, housing, factory inspection, and trade-unions. 
st Brirarm.—Mimuistry of Health. Second annual report, 1920-21. London, 
971. xu, 214 pp. C'md. 1446. 

The report is divided into six sections: Puplic health: local government; local 

nace; administration of the poor law; national health insurance; and a general 

alth report for Wales. Provision of houses, which is a statutory duty of the local 
ithorities in England and Wales, shows a considerable accomplishment. At the 
ud of March, 1920, the first year of the housing act, but 1,239 houses were com- 
lected, while in March, 1921, 25,878 had been finished and plans were approved for 

Public utility societies had completed 1,930 houses, county councils 82, 
ud private individuals 13,703. The results, it is stated, were less favorable than 
wd been hoped owing to difficulties of labor, materials, and finance, and steady 
ncrease in costs. The total number of old-age pensions payable in the United King- 
om on March 25, 1921, was 1,002,342, 93 per cent of which were for the maximum 
mate of 10s. ($2.43, par) a week. Under the national health insurance acts the 
ontributions of employers and employed persons for the year 1920 amounted to 

118,815,000 ($91,563,198, par) and the payments for medical and sanitorium care, 
Eckness, disablement, and maternity benefits amounted to £17,570,000 ($85,504,-105, 
par). 

Ixpra (PunzaB).—Director of Industries. Annual report on the working of the Indian 
factories act, 1911, in the Punjab, 1920. Lahore, 1921. 14, xx pp. 

The total number of factories under the act was 285 as compared with 247 in 1919, 
while the approximate number of persons employed was 42,500, an increase of 3,500 
over 1919. The increase in number of employees resulted from an extension of the 
act during the year to (a) cotton ginning and press factories in which not fewer than 
4) persons are employed on any one day in the year, and to (0) all other factories in 
vhich not fewer than 30 persons are employed during any one day in the year. The 
report also states that in the factories inspected sanitary conditions, with the ex- 
eption of ventilation in cotton ginning factories, were generally satisfactory. In 
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many of the ginning factories, however, the hours of employment of w 
children were not kept to the legal 11 and 7 hours respectively. Wages have ¢ 
increased during the year; accidents to employees have decreased. A table 
wages paid in specified occupations in the Punjab during 1920 is given on 
of this issue of the MontHiy LABorR Review. 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—International Labor Review. Vol. IT, No. 1. 
April, 1921. 130 pp. 

This number of the International Labor Review features as a special article ‘ 
tion in industry,’’ by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in which the relation to each ot! 
four parties to industry—capital, management, labor, and the public—and th: 
plans for securing cooperation among them are discussed. An article on th 
union movement’”’ reviews the international movement, particularly the recoi 
tions of the Amsterdam International in regard to reconstruction of the devasta‘ 
in France and Belgium, withdrawals of national organizations from Amsterdam 
controversy between the leaders of the Amsterdam and Moscow Internatio: 
aims and methods. Recent activities of the craft internationals and national ; 
tions are also reported. An account is given of works councils and arbitration 
in the Czecho-Slovak mining industry and of the progress of industrial ar! 
and conciliation in Italy during and since the war. ‘Employment in th: 
building trades” takes up the question of dilution which so agitated the m« 
the building trades unions at the close of the war and gives the terms of th 
ment which was reached in the early part of this year. Agricultural cond: 
Sweden and Denmark, the financing of food production in the United Stat: 
account of the consumers’ cooperative movement in Poland are the subjects 
articles, while under the topic of social insurance an account is given of the 
pensions act in France, subsequent amendments, and the bill relating to sick: 
invalidity insurance now before Parliament. 
— International Labor Review. Vol. II, Nos. 2-8. Geneva, May-Jw 

150 pp. 

This number of the International Labor Review contains an article on 
legislation in the Republic of Austria,’ by Dr. Max Lederer, reviewing the : 
in which the after-war social and economic problems were met. The legislation 
covers unemployment, the eight-hour day, night work of women and young } 
rest periods, home work, child labor, abolition of work books, socialization of in 
establishments, collective agreements and conciliation boards, workers’ « 
factory inspection, and various kinds of social insurance. A section is d from 
to the trade-union movement, under which current news is given of international! a4 carry 
national trade-union organizations. Extracts are given from an article by Lindi amou 
D. Clark on “Minimum wage laws in the United States,’’ Monruaty Lasor R in th 
March, 1921, and from one on “Industrial health: Its value in the public B oftwi 
service,’’ by Edgar L. Collis, International Journal of Public Health, March-—‘ 
1921. Other articles are ““The Swedish act on pensions insurance and its applica 
‘“‘The industrial training of disabled men in the United Kingdom,’’ and “ 
reform in Hungary,’’ while statistical statements are given of wholesale pri 
various countries and of the state of employment in March, 1921, and there is a tabu 
summary of collective agreements concluded in France during 1920. 


Japan.—Departément Impérial de Recensement. Résumé statistique de Il’ Empi 
Japon. 385° année. Tokio, 1921. ix, 179 pp. 

This statistical summary issued by the Japanese Census Department includes  s# 
tion (pp. 24-30) which gives the number of employees in State and other industr 
establishments and the average wages and hours of work in different industries for !! 
years 1909-1918. Information as to the number of civil servants and pensions pai 
them is given on pp. 156-158. 
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1mpAN (OSAKA).— Municipal Bureau of Labor Research. Cost of living among laborers 
in Osaka, Japan. Osaka, 1921. 123 pp. Report of labor research, series 1 








A summary of this report is given on pages 88 to 90 of this issue of the MonTHLy 
LABOR REVIEW. 
New ZEALAND.—Department of Labor. Annual report, year ending March 81, 1919. 
Wellington, 1919. 27 pp. 








t¢ 


Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyrd. Norges berqverksdrift 1918. Christiana, 1921 
24, 96* pp. Norges O fiistelle Statistik, VII, 14. 

Contains statistics of the mining industry of Norway for 1918, including number of 
workers, wages paid, hours worked, etc. 

SweDEN.—Kommerskolleqium. Industri. Berdittelse for dr 1919. Stockholm, 1921. 
173 pp. Sve rige 8 O fier lla Statistik. Industri och Berashanterina. 

Census of Swedish industries for 1919. Gives number of establishments and worke! 
in different industries. The number of establishments reported for 1919 was 11,205, 
employing 436,911 people, of whom 44,000 were administrative personnel and 392,911 
workers. 

— Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstdllelser 1 Sverige dr 1920. Stockholm, 1921. 67 pp. 
Sveriges O flicic lla Statistik. Socialstatistik. -. 

Official report on strikes and lockouts in Sweden in 1920. There were 486 labor con- 
ficts (strikes and lockouts), which is a greater number than that for any previous year 
vith the exception of 1918. The number of employers and employees affected has 
only in 1909 reached a higher figure. The number of employers directly affected was 
2.954, and the number of employees affected was 139,039. 

— Swedish Government delegation for international socio-political work. The sea- 


faring trade in Sweden. [Stockholm, 1920.| 48 pp. 


This report deals with the extent and nature of the Swedish maritime trade and the 
fishing industry, and of the conditions which have operated to make the sea trade 
somewhat different from that in other countries. Labor conditions of seamen, includ- 
ing hours, wages, methods of employment, food, etc., are discussed as well as union 
organization and collective agreements, institutions for pensions, and relief and pro- 
tective legislation. 

SwitzERLAND—Départément de I’ Economie Publique. Office fédéral des assurances 
sociales. Rapport du conseil fédéral sur sa gestion en 1920. [Bern, 1921.| 36 pp. 

This report of the Federal Bureau of Social Insurance covers its work in relation to 
the sickness, accident, and unemployment insurance funds which receive subsidie 


} 


from the State. At the end of 1919 there were 891 funds with a total of 842,611 persons 

carrying sickness or unemployment insurance. The Federal subsidies to these fund 

amounted to 3,130,536 francs ($606,123, par) in 1919, and the payments from the funds 
in that year amounted to more than 20,000,000 francs ($3,860,000, par), more than half 
of which was paid for unemployment relief. 

—— Hidgendssisches Statistisches Bureau. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz 1919. 28. 
Jahrgang. Bern, July, 1920. viti, 403 pp. 

The twenty-eighth issue of the statistical yearbook of Switzerland published by the 
Swiss Federal Statistical Office. It covers for the year 1919 practically the same 
statistics as previous issues. Of interest to labor are the data on the occupational 
census, the labor market, wages, trade-unions, cooperative societies, wholesale and 
retail prices, cost of living, and trade-unions. 

— (Zuricnu).—Statistisches Amt. Die Ziircher Indexziffer. Kosten der Lebenshaltung 
in der Stadt Ziirich im Jahre 1920. Ziirich, 1921. ww, 40 pp. Statistik der Siadt 
Ziirich, Heft 26. 

A. bulletin of the Statistical Office of the city of Zurich on the cost of living in that 
city in the year 1920. The data contained in this bulletin have been summarized in an 
article in the present issue of the Montaity Lasor Review, pages 91 to 93. 
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Unofficial. 


[AmericAN Erntcat Unton.] An ethical program for business men. Subn 
Dr. Felix Adler and vndorsed by the Business Men’s Group of the New York ; 4 
for Ethical Culture. [New York, 2 West 64th Street, 1921.] 11 pp. 

The program for business men outlined in this pamphlet proposes that busine 
shall not be conducted for gain but primarily with the idea of service and assert 
although our business system is erected on the former idea it is possible for ethi 
minded men in business to run their affairs on the principle that even a privat 
ness is affected with the public interest. 

ComMONS, JOHN R. Jndustrial government. New York, The Maemillan C 
ri, 425 pp. 

This book embodies the results of a study of differeni phases of industrial ¢ 
ment by a group of experts under the supervision of Professor Commons. Ab: 
esiablishments were visited in the course of the study and 18 were selected as 
sufficiently distinctive to justify their inclusion. The title ‘* industrial governn 
was chosen rather than ‘‘ industrial democracy ’’ since the latter term was found to 
such widely differing practices. The last five.chapters of the book, which are « 
‘‘inferences,’’ the authors considering everything concerned with labor to be i 
uncertain a state to justify calling them conclusions, sum up under the titles 
opportunity of management,’’ ‘‘ Principles of management,’’ “‘ Practice of labor 1 
agement,’’ ‘‘Instituting employee representation,’’ and ‘‘Joint control” the d 
tions drawn from the study. 

CooPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Cooperative housing by associations of cons 
New York, 1920. 16 pp. 


A review of this pamphlet is given on pages —- and — of this number of the Me 
LABOR REVIEW. 


FurusetuH, ANpREW. The open shop. A debate. New York, 135 
‘7 pp. 
This debate, between Andrew Iuruseth, president of the International Sear 
Union, and Walter Gordon Merritt, counsel of the League for Industrial Rights, : 


- ; 
Broadu ay 


published by the latter organization, was arranged by the Intercollegiate Soc: 
Society. The argument for the open shop by Mr. Merritt dealt with problem 
tendencies in the present labor situation, while that of Mr. Furuseth against the 
shop was largely a historical summary of the development of labor organization 


LABOR Bureau (inc.). The painting and decorating industry of Philadelphia. 


report on wages, cost of living, profits, and economic conditions. New York, 1 l 
Square, 1921, 32 pp. 

This report was compiled by The Labor Bureau (Inc.) in behalf of Philadel) 
District Council No. 21, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhange: 
America. It is summarized on pages 95 to 98 of this issue of the Montury La 
REVIEW. 

LACHMANN, Cart. Die Unfallverhiitung in der Baumwollspinnerei. Karlsruhe, 1: 
vi, 149 pp. 

A dissertation on accident prevention in cotton spinning, written by an engin 
and member of the German factory inspection service to obtain the doctor’s degre 
from the technical college Fridericiana at Karlsruhe. The volume describes in detail 
all the various machines used in cotton spinning, the accidents most likely to occur in 
the tending and operating of machines, and the protective appliances for accident 
prevention. Tables show the number of compensated and noncompensated accid: 
which occurred during the period 1886-1910 in cotton spinning establishments 11- 
sured in the Textile Trade Accident Association of Alsace-Lorraine, by nature oi tlic 
accident (fatal, nonfatal), duration of disability, machine on which they occurred, age 
and sex of workers, etc. It also contains statistics as to the results of accident preveu- 
tion in the cotton spinning industry. 
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LORENZ, J. Die schweizerischen Grosshandels-Indexzahlen im ersten Halbjahr 1921. 
(Zurich, 1921.] 21 pp. (Separatabdruck aus der Neuen Ziircher Zeitung.) 

\ brochure in which are reprinted from the Neue Zurcher Zeitung the index num- 
hers of Wholesale prices in Switzerland compiled by Dr. J. Lorenz. A summary may 
e found in the present issue of the Montuiy LaBor REvVIEw, pages 93 and 94. 

LosTY, JAMES A. The soldiers and sailors insurance act. A dissertation. {| Washington, 
D.C.) 1921. 116 pp. 

This analysis of the war risk insurance act and the practical results of its application 
;sbased on an original investigation made while the writer was employed in the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. The monograph was submitted to the Catholic University of 
America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctorof philosophy. 

GHRAN, Mrriam E. The historical development of child labor legislation in the 
United States. Washington, D. C., 1921. 111 pp. 

The title of this dissertation submitted to the Catholic University of America in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy indicates 
the general scope and purpose of the study. Each State is taken up in turn and a brief 
sketch is given of the developments and attainments of child labor legislation therein. 
The federal statuteson the ubject are reproduced at length and a brief conclusion 
vith recommendations of standards completes the work. An appendix contains a 
bibliography and a copy of the regulations devised for the enforcement of the Federal 
child labor act of 1916. 

NartonAL Sarety Counciu. Safe practices, No. 45. Industrial housekeeping. Chi- 

cago, 168 N. Michigan Ave., 1921. 8 pp. 

syLorn, Emmetr Hay. Trade associations, their organization and management. Neu 

York, Ronald Press, 1921. 389 pp. 

The purposes which an association in its relation to employees can officially under- 
take, the author names as follows: (1) To encourage Americanization among the 
operatives; (2) to improve working conditions in the mills; (3) to discourage any kind of 
labor which is morally wrong and thus hurts the reputation of the industry, such as 
child labor; and (4) to discountenance the attitude of manufacturers in treating labor 
asa commodity. 

New JERSEY STaTE CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE. Bureau of State Research. Closed shop 
and open shop terminology. New Jersey, Vol. VIII, No. 2. Newark, November, 
1920. pp. 21-24. 

This is an analysis of such terms as ‘‘closed shop,’’ ‘‘open shop,’’ ‘‘collective bar- 
gaining,’’ etc., in an attempt to clear up the general confusion as to the exact meanings 
of the terms. 


PicanD, Roger. La crise économique et la baisse des salaires. Paris, Marcel Riviere, 
1921. 64 pp. 
This study of the economic crisis and the movement for reduction of wages reviews 
briefly the present conditions in Japan, the United States, England, Belgium, and 
France, and discusses causes and remedies for the situation. 


SNOWDEN, Pump. Labor and the new world. London, Cassell and Co. (Lid.), 1921. 
316 pp. 

The author, who believes that the present order of society can not possibly survive, 
argues for the application of socialistic principles, although he does not advocate 
revolution. Subjects discussed are nationalization, the land problem, taxation, 
organization of industry, unemployment, the working day, education, and imperial- 
ism and internationalism. 

VERBAND DER BUCHBINDER UND PAPIERVERARBEITER DeuTscHLANDS. Bericht, 
1920. Berlin, 1921. 86 pp. 

The annual report for the year 1920 of the directorate of the Federation of German 
Bookbinders and Allied Trades. At the end of 1920 the federation had 79,549 mem- 
bers of which 24,308 were males and 55,241 females, The federation paid unemploy- 
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ment benefits to 8,397 members for 252,924 days in the total amount of 313,670 man 
($74,653.46, par). The expenditures for the support of wage demands and for strike 
benefits totaled 672,550 marks ($160,066.90, par). 
Watuis, Percy anp Aispert. Prices and wages. An investigation of th 
forces in social economics. London, P. S. King & Son (Ltd.), Orchard 
Westminster, 1921. wii, 456 pp. 

The aim of the authors in this study of prices and wages is to determine the : 
price or its variations, which they contend economists have never satisfact: 
plained. The statement of John Stuart Mill that value is ‘‘an equation 
supply and demand brought about by the adjustment of the price” is qu 
correct statement of what happens but does not explain why it is the price 1 
up and not the supply that increases. The view that cost of production is the } 
factor in price variation and the more or less accidental circumstances of loc: 
and demand are the results is the reason for a detailed study of price statisti 
fills most of the volume. The test of this theory of value by the method of exp 
is explained in a chapter called ‘‘ Proof” which gives the results of actual exp 
over a period of years in forecasting the price and the increase or decrease in 
of cotton. 3esides the consideration of prices other factors considered ar 
profit and unemployment, rent and interest, and trade fluctuations. In co 
the remedies for the present inequalities of the economic system the writ 
nationalization but advocate full employment, which would seem to lead to 
ized control if carried out to the ultimate conclusion. 

Wootr, Leonarp 8. Socialism and cooperation. London, Leonard Parson 
shire Street, 1921. 129 pp. 

The writer of this book is a socialist who rejects State socialism or national! 
and pins his faith in the development of an ideal world to a socialist common 
built upon consumers’ cooperation, since he believes that the cooperative mo 
already contains the germs of such asociety. Under this system, which is ba 
the idea that all industrial production while necessary is unpleasant, the in 
life of a community would be maintained at a minimum and each member o 
would be required to do his share of the common work while each in turn 
ceive an equal share in the use or consumption oi the products. 

YEAXLEE, Bastn A. Working out the Fisher [education] act. The human 
the continuation’ schools. London, Oxford University Press. 1921. 96 3 
liography. 
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